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ON THE PRINCIPLES OF DISSENT. 
(Concluded from page 321.) 


T'nere can be no doubt that the tenets of the dissenters in relation to 
ecclesiastical matters have experienced a great alteration in the course 
of time, and some of their best informed and most moderate members 
attribute a large portion of the calamities which have befallen them 
to the decline of the old principles of their society. Unwilling to sup- 
pose that their system provides no remedy against the divisions, the 
heresies, and the irreligion which are destroying them, they console 
themselves by the reflection that the o/d system of Independency 
afforded no encouragement to these evils, and that the true remedy 
for them is to be found in its revival. The notion,’’ they say, 
“which reduces the office of the pastor or bishop of a Christian church 
to that of a mere chairman of the society, would have been rejected 
by our forefathers with utter detestation, &&. We know of no better 
remedy than returning to the old model of Independency, by which 
the ordained pastor was invested with an official authority and specific 
functions that placed him above lay competition, &e.”’ (Eclectic Re- 
view, 1831, p. 482.) But are we not told by the very same authority 
which suggests this, that it is impossible? “ What is to be done to 
remedy such a state of things? We do not say to bring dissenters 
hack to the old model, for this would be chimerical.” (Kelectic Review, 
I831, p. 432.) In fact, it evidently must be so; for supposing that a 
return to the old model was to transfer any power from the people to 
their ministers, who is so little acquainted with human nature as to 
imagine, that men in general will voluntarily divest themselves of 
power for the mere advantage of the religious society to which they 
belong? Some generous individuals might do so, but the majority 
(even of the good) would only be induced to resign their power in 
obedience to an acknowledged command of religion, and the worldly 
and proud would always be reluctant and hostile. So that it is 
vain to expect any transfer of power, unless it can be distinctly marked 
out by the system of Independency as an imperative duty. 

But let us, for a moment, consider whether the old system of dis- 


‘ent would accomplish what is wanted. Its first step was to isolate 
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each congregation, declaring it absolutely independent, and free from 
all external control. Its next step was to place an undefined authority 
in the hands of the people, which is virtually absolute, because they 
have the appointment, payment, and dismissal of the minister in their 
own hands. Hence, whatever supremacy and authority is nominally 
conceded to the minister, he is in reality a cypher, and, what is worse, 
is necessarily converted into an engine of extensive mischief, if the 
popular will leads towards heresy, as he is compelled to be its instru- 
ment. The people are thus, by the original system of Independency, 
left without any control or government but their own. All is then 
necessarily converted into a scene of struggle and exercise of human 
powers and passions. The association is declared to be merely vo- 
luntary ; all human authority is denounced. Each man is told that 
his Bible alone, as interpreted by himself, is the only guide he can 
follow ; he is encouraged to act for himself as the impulse of selfish- 
ness, of vanity, or pride directs him. The wild volcano of human 
passion is agitated, until the church is rent asunder and sinks. ‘The 
whole is merely human, and therefore it is devoid of attraction to 
minds whose affections cling to those divine ways, where alone sta- 
bility, and peace, and joy, are to be found. Here is no divine and 
sanctifying principle of unity and obedience to tranquillize the dis- 
cordant elements; no voice of mild but acknowledged and revered 
authority to interpose its powerful influence ; no holy and divinely in- 
stituted church to which the feelings of ardent devotion fondly turn; 
no link of divine duty to check the wandering of unsettled minds; no 
hallowed associations with ages past, when venerable and Christian 
fathers ruled the church in peace. They have not felt the pleasure 
of obedience, the happiness of humility, the peace of submission. The 
sublime elevation of faith in connexion with God’s visible church is 
unknown to them; the sweet exercise of expansive charity, that bond 
of unity, has ceased. 

But we are told that “Independency has its principle of adhesion 
in that mutual communion of churches, which the system by no means 
leaves optional, but makes imperative ;’’ and Dr. Owen is cited to 
prove that “ every church that confines its duty to the acts of its own 
assemblies, cuts itself off from the external communion of the church 
catholic.”’ (Eclectic Review, 1831, p. 433.) This may be all very good, 
but it scarcely touches the evil under which the Independents labour, 
for it supplies no principle of adhesion in each congregation. It does 
not reach individuals. It does not prevent the division of congregations. 
Nor is it possible that this system of division can ever be checked, 
while Independents believe that a church is merely a voluntary society. 

We would then seriously invite reflecting and candid dissenters to 
examine whether their own system provides any means of effectually 
opposing dissent in individual churches. We put it to their candour 
and reason, whether there is any means of investing their ministers 
with the authority which is necessary to their usefulness, and which 
even the founders of Independency considered essential. More espe 
cially would we appeal to the dissenting ministry themselves to reflect 
on their own condition. They know whether the word of God av- 
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thorizes the people to dictate to their teachers. ‘They know whether 
schisms and divisions are prohibited in Scripture. It is for them to 
reflect whether the principles and practice of Independency are in 
accordance with the divine will. | 

We are aware that some are overpowered by such reflections. 
They turn with instinctive terror from some undefined idea which is 
beginning to form in their minds. Unwilling to relinquish old and 
cherished principles, which have grown with their growth and strength- 
ened with their strength, they avert their minds from the conviction 
which seems ready to burst upon them, and either plunge back into 
forgetfulness, or endeavour to find some way which does not involve 
a total separation from their former slintiatle and friends, and, per- 
haps, the loss of their means of subsistence. With hearts full of de- 
spondency they acknowledge, that “the principles of the congrega- 
tional system have not been productive of all the benefit which might 
have been expected from them.’ (Eclectic Review, 1832, p. 137. 
Bapt. Mag. 1827, p. 20.) But though alive to the defects and mis- 
chiefs of their own system, they are blinded by old associations against 
the claims of any other. They seem ready to cry, “ Who will shew 
us any good ?”’ and to relinquish all hope because good does not come 
in the channel where they had expected it. Viewing the religious 
world as rent and divided into many parties, in none of which can 
they recognize the Christian church, they give up the whole as a mere 
“apparatus of temporary expedients,’’ and perceive nowhere “ the 
permanent instrumentality by which God will consummate his work.” 
(Eclectic Review, 1832, p. 134.) 

Yet how can they reconcile it to themselves to take this melancholy 
and depressing view of Christianity? Why do they think that God 
has left men to struggle in vain by themselves, and to hew out broken 
cisterns that will hold no water? Can they think that He who came 
to collect unto himself a mighty congregation throughout the world, 
should leave men without any remedy for the evils of schism and 
error, against which He and his Apostles warned them? Shall it be 
said that God left his church without means of unity, when he so 
earnestly commanded and prayed that “ we should all be one’? Far 
be such a notion from us! We believe that Christ, according to his 
promise, is always with us, even unto the end of the world. We can- 
not think that he has left us without some practical mode of opposing 
schisms, of continuing his religion pure and undefiled, and of effec- 
tually promoting that grand and joyful work which he has entrusted 
to his holy church. Such reflections ought to induce us to examine 
the question more fully, before we relinquish it in despair. 

_ Now let us remark, in the first place, that the practice of all parties, 
including the Independents themselves, has been guided by this prin- 
ciple, “ that the union of men in religious societies or churches, under 
the instruction of certain teachers, is essential to the preservation of 
Christianity.” All sects have thought it necessary to form visible 
societies, and to appoint ministers. Reason itself tells us that there 
can be no other ordinary mode of preserving religion in all ages; and 

evelation informs us that Christ himself gave ordinary and extraor- 
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dinary teachers for the edifying of his church, the prevention of erro- 
neous doctrine, the promotion of truth, the unity of Christians, until 
we all come unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 
(Ephes, iv. 11—16.) We know, in fact, that he did appoint twelve 
apostles, and seventy other disciples, whom he commissioned to 

reach; and we find that the ese organized many churches after 

is resurrection, in each of which they placed teachers. The Inde- 
pendents themselves in former times, no less than the Presbyterians, 
did not hesitate to admit that the ministry and the visible church were 
of divine institution; they acknowledged that every minister must be 
ordained to his office by others who derived their calling in some way 
from the apostles; and they boldly maintained that Independency itself 
was not only apostolical, but a matter of divine right. Yet, if this be 
true, how can the voluntary system be justified? If the association 
of men in a church was enjoined by God, then it is no longer optional 
with us to join that society or leave it; and, consequently, a merely 
voluntary society cannot be a church of God. 

Let the dissenters relinquish the notion that a church is merely a 
voluntary, and, therefore, a human association ; and though one of their 
very first principles will be thus abandoned, yet they will then be able 
to maintain consistent/y that Independency is a matter of divine right. 
Let them acknowledge that the association of Christians under their 
pastors is not merely voluntary, but divinely instituted, and they will 
at once obtain that “ principle of adhesiveness’”’ which they want, the 
simple principle of unity which scripture, reason, and experience con- 
cur to establish. Without this, all sehemes of comprehension and 
union will inevitably fail. However dissenters may talk of the need 
of unity, of the communion of churches, and of their own admired 
system, they will never be able to check the divisions of congregations, 
the multiplication of chapels, the impoverishment and degradation of 
the ministry, the spread and growth of heresy and indifference, until 
they confess that the association of Christians under the teaching and 
government of ministers is not merely voluntary. If division should 
arise in one of their congregations at present, they are without remedy; 
they cannot say to the seceding party, “ You are disobeying the com- 
mand of God, you are guilty of schism ;’’ for it would be immediately 
replied, “ No; for our association was only voluntary, and therefore, 
of course, we have a right to separate when we please it, and to form 
a new society.” 

Let us suppose the Independents to admit that God has instituted 
a visible church and a regularly commissioned ministry, for the pre- 
servation of his religion in all ages. It then remains for them to 
examine whether their own system is that which God has ordained. 
The old Independents maintained that it was; but the supposition is 
met at the very outset by a difficulty so great, that it seems insur- 
mountable. IJndependency has not always existed. Conceding for @ 
moment that it prevailed in the apostolic age, in what country of the 
world did it exist for fifteen hundred years after? How can this be 
the permanent agency which God instituted for the preservation of 
Christianity, when, for centuries together, it was nowhere to be 
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found? Is it possible that God’s plan for the benefit of mankind 
should have entirely failed after a few years, until the seventeenth 
century revived it again? These are difficulties which we must 
leave to the Independents to solve. But let us turn to Scripture— 
Can Independency be found there? Do we find that the ministers 
of the gospel were all on an equality? Our Saviour himself or- 
dained twelve apostles, and seventy other disciples who were inferior 
to the a The apostles planted churches, over which they 
appointed presbyters, but they retained the supreme power themselves 
until they deputed it to Titus, and Timothy, and Clement, and many 
others, whom they appointed chief presbyters, or bishops, in their own 


place ; and accordingly the bishops, or chief pastors, have beenin all ages 


acknowledged as the successors of the apostles. This we may boldly 
affirm, that there is not a single instance in the New Testament of a 
church governed merely by its own presbyters, according to the 
Independent system, and that the institution of Christ himself is 
entirely opposed to the notion of all ministers being equal. If, then, 
Independency cannot be found in Scripture, and if it has not 
continued always in the world, it cannot be the system which God 
appointed for the permanent benefit of mankind, and we may account 
for the evils under which it labours by the simple fact that it is contrary 
to the providential scheme for. the preservation and growth of 
Christianity. Such reflections ought to inspire hope into the minds 
of those who are deeply attached to the interests of true religion; for 
they may see, that if their own system is encumbered with infinite and 
hopeless evils, yet they do not flow from Christianity itself, but from 
the erroneous ideas of men. Let the true and divinely-instituted 
system be adopted and forwarded, and then we may expect that real, 
permanent good will be done. 

And here we would suggest to candid minds the question, whether 
the origin of all these evils may not be traced, in a great degree, to 
separation from the church. Assuming for a moment that the church 
is the permanent system established by the Supreme, is it not very 
credible that divisions, and heresies, and every other calamity may 
fall on those who have departed from the Divine paths, in order that 
men may see and know that God’s blessing does not accompany 
schism? Dissenters themselves confess that it would be their duty to 
unite themselves to the church, if they could conscientiously do so. 
A dissenting minister considers that “ dissent ought not to exist, if it 
be possible, on scriptural and rational grounds, to preserve the com- 
plete union and uniformity of Christians. The very terms describing 
the principles of the separatist, imply this previous investigation, and 
the importance of this first duty.” (Rev. T. Binney’s Life of Morell, 
p. 299.) We would, then, invite dissenters to examine fairly whether 
their reasons for separating from the church are so very strong as to 
balance the great evils to the cause of religion which have been the 
result of that act. 

Let us for a moment regard the principal reasons for dissent. The 
alliance of Church and State gives offence, but surely without reason ; 
for if it be the duty of all individuals to support and contribute to the 
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welfare of Christianity, then it must be the duty of the State like. 
wise. If the King bears the title of head, or rather of supreme 
governor, of the Church in England, he only has it by custom and 
consent of the church, and the influence which he exercises is nothing 
more than laymen of consequence frequently exercise in dissenting 
congregations. ‘The church expressly denies him any spiritual cha- 
racter, and if she has sometimes endured unwarrantable assumptions, 

it was only to avoid still greater evils. Popular elections of ministers 
are claimed as matter of divine right,” while it is undeniable that the 
first teachers of Christianity were not elected by the people, and that 
there is actually no scriptural precedent whatever for the election of 
presbyters, though there is one for that of deacons. We, however, 
acknowledge popular elections to be allowed by Scripture, though not 
enjoined ; but do not generally practise them now, because they are 
unsuited to the present state of the church. The imposition of creeds 
and articles of faith is objected to; but dissenters themselves are 
obliged to act in exactly the same manner. They, as well as our- 
selves, maintain the right of the church to judge which is true doctrine, 

and to require an orthodox faith in her members (Bapt. Mag. 1825, 

p. 107, 1828, pp. 100, 147) ; and accordingly “invent creeds, and 
articles, and restrictions,” to prevent variatiors of sentiment in the 
church (Bapt. Mag. 1827, p. 260.) They do not hesitate to demand 
a profession of faith from their ministers before ordination, and not 
untrequently Seana a to old confessions and creeds have been 

required. (Congr. Mag. 1827, p. 78.) The practice of infant-baptism 
is objected to, as not being directly and expressly commanded in 
Scripture; and yet the very persons who object to this are found to 
bring the candidates for baptism before the church to be examined as 
to their experience, peculiar views, and doctrines. (Bapt. Mag. 1825, 
p- 106.) They have no scruple about insisting that all persons shall 
be examined by the church before they are admitted to the com- 
munion. (Ibid. 1824, p. 508.) They will administer the sacrament 
to females, and celebrate it in the morning, and not immediately after 
a meal. And yet none of these things are directly and expressly con- 
tained in Scripture. In fact, the doctrines and practice of the church, 
if fairly considered, will be found orthodox and unblameable. ‘The 
jaundiced eye of prejudice will indeed always find faults and evils, 
and we are even told that “pure attachment to dissenting principles 
requires to be kept up in minds of a certain class by a keen hatred, 
and now and then a little round abuse of the church.” (Kclectic 
Review, 1832, p. 144.) But we would hope that dissenters generally 
will not approve of such a course. We are only anxious that they 

should examine their own system without prejudice, and exercise 
upon our’s a judgment equally fair and reasonable. ‘The result would 
be every thing that we could wish. 

We do not mean to urge the mere practical evils of dissent as a 
proof of its error, for human nature and the circumstances of the 
world will, under every system, produce calamities, difficulties, and 
corruption ; but it is because the principles of dissent nec essarily 
produce such evils, without providing any remedy, and because it is 
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evidently not the permanent agency intended by God for the preser- 
vation of Christianity, that we are convinced of its wrongness. What 
has been the advantage of seceding from the church—what really 
desirable object has been gained for the cause of religion? Is it not 
too true, that, in departing from the church, because she did not 
exhibit an absolute perfection which is not to be expected in this 
world, dissenters have not only snapt asunder the bonds of Christian 
unity, but have actually become subject to infinitely greater evils than 
those they left behind them ? How different would have been the 
result, if their energies, which were only employed in lacerating the 
church, had been directed to the promotion of her purity, sanctity, 
and prosperity? If dissenters had not put the worst construc- 
tions on every thing, contended against lawful authority, and advo- 
cated principles which incapacitated them from being members of 
any orderly and peaceable society, they might have remained 
united to their brethren, and free from the calamities which are 
now overwhelming them. And who can say what blessed effects 
might have followed? — The general union of Christians — the 
effectual spread of the gospel—the powerful influence of religion— 
the strong resistance to infidelity, heresy, and superstition—and 
probably the revival of that primitive discipline which the church so 
earnestly desires, and which she may yet be permitted to resume. 

We cannot persuade ourselves that the hope of such things may 
not still be indulged. Amidst the decay of their own systems, the 
wise and pious amongst dissenters will begin to open their eyes to the 
truth. We rejoice to think that the church will ultimately afford 
them a refuge from despair. Yes, amidst the wreck of human 
institutions, the fall of mighty empires, the dissolution of society, they 
will cling to that divine institution which will at last concentrate the 
believers in Jesus. Here will they find a bond of unity created by 
the hand of the Almighty God, and we shall rejoice unspeakably at the 
return of those wandering brethren who were baptized into the one 
holy church, and have at last returned from the tumult and sorrows 
of the world to the paths of unity and peace. This will afford us a 
mighty consolation, if the Lord shall make bare his arm, and the 
faithful are once more persecuted and scattered. We believe that 
good things are in store for us, and we commit into God’s hands the 
care of his holy church without a shadow of doubt or fear. Relying 
on his blessed promise, that “the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against her,” and remembering that he is “ always with us even to 
the end of the world,” we are full of joy and hope. In the world we 
shall have tribulation, but let us be of good cheer—He hath overcome 
the world. This light affliction, which is but for a moment, shall 
work for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. We 
are convinced that God will ever provide means for promoting his 
great work; and the more fiercely it is assailed by the powers of 
darkness, the more strength, and love, and devotion, even unto death, 
will be vouchsafed to the servants of Jesus Christ. 

Kre we conclude, it is impossible not to advert to the great 
advantages which, under the divine blessing, we enjoy, as members 
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of the Christian church. When we look around us, and behold others 
vainly labouring to devise expedients for keeping religion alive, for 
effecting unity, for opposing heresy and infidelity, we are filled with 
gratitude to our heavenly Father for relieving us from all these 
anxieties and labours. We are not now, at the end of eighteen hun- 
dred years, left to invent schemes of unity. We recognize in the 
church that permanent and divinely-instituted system, which has, in 
every age, preserved the light of the gospel. Her doctrines and her 
ministry have descended from the apostles. She now exists, or 
formerly prevailed in every part of the world even from the beginning. 
Sometimes more bright and sometimes more obscure than at present, 
she has always, on the whole, promoted and advanced the cause of 
Christianity. ‘Though portions of the church have been corrupted and 
fallen away, though individuals have embraced erroneous doctrines, 
though superstition has at times infected numbers of the people, yet, 
altogether, she has never failed. Romanism has never been the creed 
of the universal church, though, previously to the Reformation, a large 
party had gradually embraced it ; but the errors of Romanism, no less 
than those of dissent, are opposed to the doctrines which have in 
every age been taught by the Catholic Church.* In our system, we 
find principles and practices established, which are calculated to meet 
the wants of human nature. As we consider our association a matter 
of divine institution, we cannot break into sects and parties. As we 
believe it our duty to “obey our rulers,” in whom we recognise the 
regular and undoubted successors of the apostles, we are left free 
from all the turmoil and mischiefs of a spiritual democracy and 
anarchy. We listen with teachable minds to the admonitions of the 
ministers of Christ, and are thus preserved from the assaults of 
Antinomianism, Socinianism, and other heresies. Instructed from our 
infancy in the faith of Christ, we use the holy Scriptures as a fountain 
whence we ever refresh ourselves with new draughts of divine 
wisdom and heavenly love. We read with humility and prayer, not 
presumptuously confident in our own opinions, but wisely taking the 
advice of others, and above all, of Christ’s holy church. Thus are 
we strengthened, established, settled, at peace with our brethren, 
obedient to our pastors, united in a holy bond of charity, and free to 
consult the welfare of our own souls, the happiness of others, and the 
promotion of God’s glorious will for the salvation of mankind. 
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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HALES, D.D. 
( Continued from page 328.) 
Dr. HALEs recovered rapidly from this severe illness, which left a 
deep impression on his mind, and through the grace of God increased 
the warmth of his devotion and the seriousness of his religion. He 
often used to refer to it in after life with expressions of devout thank- 
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* See the Appendix to Bock III. of Field on the Church, and Birckbeck’s Protes- 
tant's Evidence. 
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fulness. The poor woman, however, whom he had so charitably 
attended, fell a sacrifice to the violence of the disorder. 

He now resumed his varied occupations with additional energy. 
He had been for some years engaged in his great work on Chronology, 
but he diversified his studies by writing occasionally on other sub- 
jects. His diligence was unwearied. He was always in his study 
before seven in the morning, having previously taken a walk for half 
an hour, unless the weather was desperate ; but even in cold and se- 
vere weather he would sally forth in a blue cloth cloak, which lasted 
for a great number of years; and, with a pace between a walk and 
a trot, would traverse the paths of a hilly and pleasant garden. He 
then sat down to his studies, which were often in the Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Arabic languages, and frequently in long and abstruse astrono- 
mical calculations, for which his mathematical attainments eminently 
qualified him. ‘These graver studies he would sometimes relax by 
writing on classics, and on the political topics of the day. With all 
this he united the activity, charity, and zeal of a pious priest, conti- 
nually residing on his cure, and ministering to the spiritual and tem- 
poral wants of his people. In the country where he lived, he was of 
course almost entirely shut out from that literary society and intercourse 
with congenial minds, in which he so much delighted. He, however, 
in various ways, preserved a communication witli the literary world. 
He was particularly fond of reviews and magazines, and his friends 
well remember the satisfaction and dispatch with which he would set 
about cutting them open. These, and his extensive correspondence 
with many of the most learned and eminent persons of his time, in 
some degree supplied his wants ; and, in the absence of more learned 
friends, he would sometimes communicate in his own family the satis- 
faction he felt at his progress and discoveries. In the evening he 
would, perhaps, read to a niece a portion of the chronology which had 
been written in the course of the day. Sometimes he would bring 
down some new and accurate version of Scripture, some original 
thought, or some powerful argument; and was much. gratified when 
she seemed to feel interest in his work. He had, indeed, no one 
around him who was qualified to appreciate the magnitude of his la- 
bours and the extent of his learning, of which he was himself a suffi- 
cient judge ; and hence he would sometimes astonish his immediate 
connexions by observations on the merits of his own writings, and 
predictions of the fame they would acquire, which seemed vain and 
unintelligible, but were, in reality, the overflowings of a candid mind 
that would have equally disdained to exaggerate its own powers, as 
to undervalue them. 

The multiplicity of Dr. Hales’s occupations, the incessant activity 
of his mind, the effective manner in which he discharged his duties, 
is truly surprising. With intuitive sagacity he seized, and always 
remembered, anything remarkable in the books he read, though he 
perused them with amazing rapidity. His memory was retentive in 
un uncommon degree, and afforded a good exemplification of what 
he himself said a good memory should be :— A net with wide meshes, 
Which retains the large and lets out the small fishes.” He also gained 
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great advantage by making the most of time. There was no subject on 
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which he was accustomed to speak more earnestly than on its ines- 
timable value, and of this he wasso sensible himself, that he was never 
idle. “ Laziness,’ he said, “grows on people—it begins in cobwebs, 
and ends in iron chains.” He was always engaged in reading or 
writing, or thinking, or ministering to the wants of others, or taking 
that needful relaxation and amusement, which is absolutely necessary 
to studious men, to repair the exhaustion of health and spirits, and 
which is anything but idleness. “1 have experienced,” he used to 
say, “that the more business a man _ has, the more he is able to ac- 
complish, for he learns to economise his time ; that is a talent com- 
mitted to every one of you, and for the use of which you must all 
account.”’ His health also was generally good, and his habits of living 
temperate. .He always took water at dinner and but little wine, 
and used to say that “much regard to what we ate or drank was un- 
worthy of an immortal soul.”’ 

In 1803, his attention having been drawn particularly to the irre- 
gular conduct of the Wesleyan Methodist missionaries, he published 
his “ Methodism Inspected,’ of which a second part appeared in 1805. 
These missionaries, it seems, used to preach on horseback with black 
caps, in fairs and markets, circulated printed libels against the 
clergy of every denomination, and, though laymen, administered the 
ordinances of Christianity; and Dr. Hales’s object in this work was 
to correct their irregular conduct, and expose their dangerous doc- 
trines. Of Methodists, indeed, he always had an unfavourable 
opinion. He used to say that “they too much resembled the Pha- 
risees,”’ and “that their tenets had a tendency, if they rooted out the 
vices of the flesh, to implant those of the spirit in their place.” 
Though Dr, Hales disapproved highly of controversy in the pulpit, 
where he said no difficulties should be raised, but everything should 
be plain and easy ; yet on proper occasions he thought it justifiable 
and even essential. His maxim was, “that in war or controversy you 
should remain on the defensive as short a time as possible, but hasten 
to carry the war into the enemies’ quarters: an observation con- 
firmed by experience, and which shews his knowledge of human 
nature. 

In 1805, Dr. Hales met a serious accident in Dublin, where he had 
gone to visit a friend. The very day after his arrival he was return- 
ing home, after dining with his pupil, Dr. Browne, Prime Serjeant of 
Ireland, to whom, and his family, he had read prayers before his de- 
parture. The night was dark, and a severe frost made the ground 
slippery. In passing over a bridge his foot slipped on the smooth flag- 
way, he fell, and his leg broke ;_ but he was not sensible of the injury 
he had sustained until he attempted to rise and walk. Several per- 
sons immediately collected round him, and one speaking with a foreign 
accent offered to carry him home. “Sir,” said Dr. Hales, “1 have 
just broken my leg, and I should be sorry you ran the same risk ip 
the present state of the streets.” “Perhaps,” said the stranger, 
(hearing him say that he had only been one night in town, and was 

now likely to be kept there)—perhaps you may want money if you 
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are a stranger; here is my purse, should that be the case.’”’ Dr. 
Hales declined the offer, but begged to know who had the kindness 
to make it. He replied he was a Swede, and master of a ship, 
“Sir,” said Dr. Hales, “it is an instance that humanity and generous 
feeling are not confined to any nation.”” In the meantime a gentle- 
man of his acquaintance came up, and said, “Is that Dr. Hales ?” 
“It is indeed,’’ he replied, “and I have broken my leg.”’ He spoke 
in so composed and quiet a manner that the gentleman was for a 
minute incredulous. A chair was then procured, and he was con- 
veyed to the house where he was on avisit. The first surgeon who 
arrived set the bone, but so badly, that one of more eminence thought 
it necessary to perform the operation again. During his illness and 
recovery, his chamber was quite a levee, for many persons, both 
ladies and gentlemen, came to visit him while he lay in his bed, and 
all were charmed with his calm and cheerful manner, and his instrue- 
tive and edifying conversation. Under this accident he was confined 
for a considerable time, but he bore the restraint with his usual sweet 
temper; indeed, few men were more patient under suffering of any 
kind, or exhibited more true resignation than this learned and excel- 
lent man. Even during his slow recovery, his mind, ever active and 
disposed to exert itself for the benefit of others, was occupied during 
some of his hours in aiding the studies of a young friend. Dr. Hales 
used often to speak with pleasure of the benevolent Swede, and was 
greatly vexed that in the confusion attendant on his accident he had 
forgotten to ask his address, as he would have wished to express his 
thanks for an offer of such unusual kindness. 

Dr. Hales’s circle of acquaintance was large, and the number of 
his intimate friends very considerable. His facility, indeed, in form- 


ing friendships with kindred minds was remarkable. He ued to 


relate, with great delight, the surprise which it occasioned to a highly- 
valued friend, who, with all the virtues of the English character, had 
a large portion of its reserve. In fact, he was peculiarly well fitted 
for society. He was a man of genuine benevolence, the parent of 
true politeness; and there was a generous candour in his character, 
a warmth and openness in all he said and did, which never failed to 
render him an object of interest and esteem. ‘To these attributes of 
a noble character, under the influence of Christianity, he added con- 
versational talents of a high order. He particularly excelled in 
anecdotes, His style in these was distinguished by brevity and per- 
spicuity, and he appeared always to seize on the most striking fea- 
tures of a narrative. What he said was consequently better remem- 
bered than the observations of others. People have often said, after 
the lapse of years, “ Doctor Hales told me that anecdote.” His 
powers of wit and repartee were also remarkable. He made it a 
rule, he said, never to attack any one; but if he was attacked, he 
always carried the war into the enemy’s quarters, and shewed him no 
mercy. He was most intimately acquainted with the celebrated Dr. 
Magee, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin; and the conversation of 
these two great men exhibited such fgrce, such keenness, dexterity, 
and wit, as afforded the highest intellectual treat to those who were 
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present. Dr. Hales was very partial to the society of ladies, with 
whom he was generally a great favourite, and kept up a continual 
correspondence with several. He e xpressed great value for the 
general character of the sex. It was his opinion, that women gene- 
rally much excel men in constancy, and that they are less influenced 
by personal appearance in their attachments ; and he thought they 
would be, in several respects, superior to men, if they had the same 
advantages of education. He disliked sentimental young ladies, and 

said he had made the remark, that they had generally less refinement 
than those who made no formal pretension to it. The sy mpathy and 
affection which made Dr. Hales beloved by his own immediate tamily 
and parishioners, gained him friends everywhere. He was always 
peculiarly alive to the claims and duties of friendship ; and when pre- 
cluded from the society of those he regarded and loved, took par- 
ticular pleasure in still preserving intimacy by correspondence. At 
the beginning of a new year, it was his custom to write to many 
friends with whom he did not maintain a constant intercourse, “ in 
order,’ as he said, “ to brighten the chain of friendship, and wear off 
the rust contracted by separation.” On such occasions he would 
send off twenty or thirty letters at a time. 

In reviewing the character of this eminent man, the thought forces 
itself on our minds, that the next generation will scarcely be able to 
point to such men in our age as flourished in the time of our fathers. 
When we compare the remarks and the writings of a former genera- 
tion with those of the present, we cannot but feel that there is now 
less manly vigour of intellect, less brilliant and profound attainment, 
and less conversational and social excellence. Society in general was 
then in a more healthy state than at present; for with the activity 
of inquiry and the bustle of enterprise, were united that common 
sense and fixedness of principle which can alone render their opera- 
tion beneficial. Dr. Hales was a remarkable man even in his own 
days; but what a list of mighty names in literature and politics did 
that generation furnish! Some aged men still remain to our own 
times ; and in them we remark, with surprise, a style of conversation, 
and an extent of erudition, which we in vain seek elsewhere. One 
cause of this decline may perhaps be ambition. Men seek to know 
every thing, and therefore know nothing well, Perpetual acquisition 
does not exercise the intellect, but the memory. ‘The highest powers 
cannot be developed except by going through a long, laborious, and 


silent process ; which, while it increases the e nergy and experienc e of 


the mind, furnishes but little of that rariegated conversation which is 
now so much prized. We are also dispose “1 to reckon as another 

rause, the exclusive devotion to physical science which characterizes 
the present day, by which the mind is not allowed to take the expan- 
sive range for which the Creator designed it, and the door is shut 
upon all that magnificent philosophy, which is equally beneficial to 
the head and the heart. 


In 1807, Dr. Hales wrote in the “ Antijacobin Review”’ a series of 


ten letters to Dr. Trov, a Romish bishop, in consequence of his 
pastoral letter on the breaking out of the rebellion of 1803. A) new 
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edition of these letters was called for, and appeared in 1813. In 
1808, he published “ Dissertations on the Prophecies expressing the 
Divine and Human Character of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We now approach the publication of his “ Analysis of Chronology.” 
His thoughts had been occupied with this great work for full twenty 
years, When he came over to London, about 1808, to make arrange- 
ments for the publication. ‘Though he had tor years been in corres- 

ndence with learned friends at home and abroad, yet he had been 
so little in England, that when he came on the present occasion, he 
was at first almost without acquaintances; but his learning and talents 
soon gained him many, and he has been heard to say, in his latter 
years, that he thought the number of his friends was greater in Eng- 
land than in Lreland.* 

Doctor Hales probably found the publishers unwilling to undertake 
so large a work on Theology as he proposed to them, and he was 
obliged to make arrangements for publishing it at his own expense. 
His private means, however, could not prudently be devoted to so 
great an undertaking, and he resolved to publish it by the aid of sub- 
scribers, many of whom acted with great liberality, subscribing 207. 
and 50/, each, to the amount of near 8007, Doctor Bell contributed 
1007, towards the publication. It was to be comprised in three 
volumes, quarto, which, it must be confessed, was rather a ponderous 
work for an age like the present, when small and popularly-written 
volumes are so rauch in vogue; and people seem to have an aversion 
to large books. It was at first intended to publish this work in two 
volumes, but at the advice of friends it was divided into three, and 





* He was, indeed, particularly partial to this country, and to the English cha- 
racter ; and had he been at liberty to please himself, would have preferred living in 
London to any where else. Often has he spoken with enthusiasm of the concentra- 
tion of virtue and talent in that great city, although, alas! so much vice is also to be 
found there. He was well acquainted with many persons of eminence and virtue in 
this country. Baron Maseres was his particular friend, as was the truly excellent 
Judge Bayley. The venerable Bishop burgess, then of St. David's, was one of his 
correspondents ; and another was the great and apostolical character, Dr. Middleton, 
afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, who commenced a correspondence with him from 
reading his works, and without any previous acquaintance. Amongst his friends in 
England were Mr, Perceval, the late Lord Ellenborough, Lord Kenyon, Archdea- 
cons Churton and Daubeny, Bishop Porteus, Dr. Kennicott, and other eminent 
men. The lists of subscribers to his works, in some degree, shew the esteem in 
which he was held: we find in them the names of the Prince Regent, the Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland, six of the Princesses, three Lord Lieutenants of Ireland, 
five archbishops, twenty-one bishops, twenty-two other peers, and a great number of 
baronets and dignitaries of the church. He was well acquainted with Mr. Perceval 
when prime minister, for whom he entertained a great esteem. This was particu- 
larly heightened by an accidental circumstance, when on a visit at his house. He 
happened to open the family bible, and was struck with the excellence and ability of 
some notes written in it, which, upon inquiry, he found were Mr. Perceval’s; and 
he often spoke with admiration of the superiority of that mind, which, amidst so 
many pressing avocations, remembered the one thing needful, and amidst things 
temporal, forgot not those things which are eternal. He was never so much agitated 
or affected by any public event, as by the assassination of this great man. Indeed, 
Mr. Perceval expressed so high a value and respect for him, that there can be no 


doubt he would have used his interest in elevating him to the highest offices in the 
church, had not this melancholy event occurred. 
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finally became four, by the division of the second volume into two 
books, each as bulky as the remaining volumes. The first volume 
was published in 1809; the second, including two parts, in 1811; 
and the third in 1813, though printed the year before. It is certainly 
a work of vast learning, and exhibits a prodigious variety of reading.* 

Doctor Hales had now completed his great work—the labour of 
thirty years. He was about sixty-six years of age when he finished 
this gigantic undertaking, but his constitution was still strong and 
healthy, and permitted him to enjoy the pleasures of a well-earned 
reputation, the congratulations of his friends, and the consciousness 
of success. It is true that his circumstances were not affluent, but he 
had always been indifferent about money. Generosity of feeling had 
indeed been his characteristic from an early period. While he resided 
as a tutor in college, he always took more care of his pupils’ interest 
than of his own, so that the funds of his labours were lost, and he 
left college with much smaller means than were obtained by other 
tutors, who had not possessed half his advantages, and whose merits 
and services were beyond measure inferior to his own. It is not an 
uncommon fault with ardent and noble dispositions, as his was, to he 
so absolutely devoted to the great objects which are before them, as 
to be indifferent to the concerns of this life; and the difficulty in 





i 


* The plan may be briefly stated as follows. Having remarked on the great dis- 
cordance of preceding chronological writers, he proceeds to investigate the original 
sources of information, and is ultimately led by them to adopt the longer computa- 
tion of the patriarchal generations found in the Septuagint and Josephus, which 
he endeavours to establish in the first volume, and which places the creation 
of the world 1500 years further back than the Jewish chronology commonly re- 
ceived. This difference he contends was caused by the adulterations of the numbers 
in the Hebrew Scriptures by the rabbins, about A.D. 130; and on the authority of 
early writers he shews that they did so for the purpose of invalidating an argument 
brought from Scripture for the messiahship of Jesus Christ. This forms the basis of 
his system, and he then proceeds to give the apparatus necessary for chronological 
computation, such as the measures of time, eclipses, eras, Xc., a new translation of 
the chronicle in the Arundelian marbles, Ptolemy's canon, &c., and a geographical 
aceount of the places mentioned in sacred history. The second volume, in two 

arts, carries the reader systematically through the chronology of the Old and New 
restaments, connecting the history of the Bible with the accounts of profane writers, 
and elucidating many of its difficulties of language and interpretation. The third 
volume contains the chronology, and a considerable portion of the history of the 
world from the creation, including accounts of the Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, 
Persians, Lydians, Greeks, Parthians, Saracens, ‘lurks, and Egyptians. Mr. Hart- 
well Horne, in his ‘‘ Introduction to the study of the Scriptures,” says, ‘* This is the 
most elaborate system of chronology extant in our language. ‘There is scarcely a 
difficult text in the sacred writings which is not illustrated. Dr. Hales follows the 
chronology of Josephus, whose genuine numbers he conceives that he has restored : 
and that by a —— with the Septuagint and the other texts, he has ascertained 
the true series of primeval times. The longer chronology, established by Dr. H. 
with great success, is unquestionably preferable to that founded on the masoretic 
text, as it removes many of those difficulties with which Scripture is encumbered in 
that text. His ‘ New Analysis’ ought to have a place in the library of every biblical 
student who cau procure it.” In truth, this great work is not only full of learning, 
but of amusement, The immensity of Dr. Hales’s reading appears in every part, 
and enlivens the gravity of the subject by a variety of interesting information. It 
may be considered, in fact, as a sort of mine of knowledge, where something may be 
found on almost every subject connected with the history of mankind. 
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general is to know where the line is to be drawn. Probably the best 
corrective to all excesses would be, to regard the means we possess, 
as talents entrusted to us by our heavenly Father, to be disposed of 
to his honour and service. ‘They would then acquire an interest in 
our eyes which would prevent them from being considered as objects 
of base and contemptible avarice, and merely designed to enrich our- 
selves; while we should feel it our duty not to be indifferent about 
them, nor allow them to pass from our hands without benefitting reli- 
gion, or promoting happiness. 


(To be continued.) 


SOME SPECIMENS OF THE STYLE AND TEMPER OF THE FIRST- 
RATE ASSAILANTS OF THE CHURCH. 


Frew things would give us greater pleasure than the perusal of a pub- 
lication containing the sentiments of a learned and candid dissenter as 
to the church and its present state and prospects. We are quite aware 
that there are, at all events, many questions of great importance between 
us which deserve and admit the exercise of great controversial learn- 
ing and acuteness. ‘To discuss these with such a person as we 
describe would always be profitable; but to know his opinion, at 
the present crisis, would be particularly interesting. Such a person 
we should scarcely count an enemy. At all events, from such an 
enemy we should reap, and gladly reap, much instruction. But this 
is a satisfaction which, as it appears, we are not likely to enjoy. 
Every day’s experience clearly shews, that although the learned, 
candid, and Christian dissenter may be silent, he does not approve 
of the monstrous warfare carried on by too many among the body to 
which he belongs against the episcopal church. We ground our 
assertion on the fact, that not one such person as we describe has 
Joined in the warfare. Our readers know well enough what are the 
temper, information, and learning displayed in that part of the attacks 
on the church which are put forth by the daily and weekly press, 
and specially designed for the least educated classes of society ; and 
that probably the history of controversy would not supply another 
instance of such a mixture of malignity and ignorance. It would be 
too disgusting a task, and it is certainly a needless one, to prove this 
fact by extracts. We do not, however, now refer to this class of pub- 
lications, but toa much higher one. We conclude, that whatever 
strength and learning could be collected, was collected and put forth 
by the Society for Promoting Ecclesiastical Knowledge. The amount 
of that strength and learning may be very easily conjectured by a 
single extract, which we shall give at the close of this article. In the 
mean time we wish to direct our reader’s attention to a still stronger 
proof of the truth of our assertion. ‘There has lately been seut to us 
a book called « An Appeal tothe Clergy : addressed more particularly 
to the Bishops and Dignitaries of the Church of England, on the State 
of Religion, &e. in the British Metropolis.’ On seeing it, and on observ- 
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ing that it was quite unlike any of the usual missiles of the dissenters 
in appearance ; that it came forth from publishers of the first respect- 
ability (Messrs. Holdsworth and Ball); that though a pamphlet, it is 
so bulky as to extend to two hundred and thirty pages; that it is most 
handsomely and expensively printed,—it was clear to us at once that 
this work was intended for circulation among the higher classes, and 
that therefore it was probably written by the best and most powerful 
author who could be found. Atleast, we know not where to look for 
the highest style of assailants of the church, if not in such a publica- 
tion. We shall not comment on it, except very briefly, but shall give 
extracts from it, which will amply confirm the assertion that the assail- 
ants of the church cannot find gentlemen, scholars, or Christians to do 
their work, and that respectable dissenters shrink with disgust from all 
participation in such a warfare. 

First, then, let us take some specimens of the charity and Christian 
temper of church assailants:— 


(1.) ‘* Rev. gentlemen, allow me to say you may add living to living, and seize 
upon one sinecure after another, upon the principle that he that acts the wisest [!] 
this way, does the best for himself in this present world, and you may employ curates 
to do your ministerial duties for 75/. per annum, while you pocket thousands {*) as 
the emoluments of your oftice; but, to use the language of Bernard, ‘ though you 
serve your cure, and preach and pray by proxy, you must be damned in your own per- 
sons!’ Here, gentlemen, your deputies must leave you to stand alone, and many of 
them will probably be speedy witnesses {?] against your cruelty and hard-hearted- 
ness towards them and their starving families, at that day when God will reward 
every man according to the deeds done in the flesh. If the divine judgments in a 
future state are proportioned to the crimes and abuses of the present, what a horrible 
hell is there reserved for the full-fed bishops, the downy doctors, |?) and the dignified 
dons,” Xe. xc. &e. pp. 156. 

(2.) “It has been justly remarked of the clergy in general, that they are more 
addicted to the sports of the field and to the politics of the times, than they are to 
the duties of their profession,” Xc. Xc.  p. 207. 





Again— 


(3.) ‘* The incumbent pockets the overplus to feed his pride and pamper his lusts.” 
p. 123. 

(4.) “ How should it be otherwise when the unprincipled conduct of too many of 
the clergy give | sic] the people just cause to conclude that they are downright infidels 
at heart,”Xc. p. 195. 

(5.) ‘* May God, of his infinite mercy, forgive the clergy of these realms their 
shameful indifference to the interests of religion,” Ac. p. 79. 

(6.) ** When Mr. Perceval’s Bill was brought in (in 1808), the principal benefices 
in the church were in the possession of about one thousand clergymen”! !_ p. 159. 

(7.) ** A great part of these were the poor and needy dependants of the great aris- 
tocratic families of the kingdom,” [elsewhere we are told that the good livings are 
given, not to the needy dependants of the nobility, but to ‘‘ their rips of sons’’| 
‘‘and it was expecting too much to suppose that these rapacious and merciless hire- 
lings would allow an act to pass that would diminish, in the least degree, the profits 
of their trade.” p. 139. 


In order to give the reader an ¢mpartia/ and true account of Ireland 
and its prelates, this candid writer appeals to Mr. Wakefield! From 
that writer he gives us a truly authentic statement, well worthy of his 
own pages, that some of the Irish bishops never see Ireland for years, 
but amuse themselves at Bath and London!  (p. 177.) 

Let us now look to the writer’s style, grammar, and_ spelling. 
He thus describes the sons of the nobility about to enter the church :— 





‘* Profane in their conversation, loose, and even sometimes licentious in their 
manners, you shall see some of these rips ef sons who are intended for holy orders, 
NC. We. p. 19d. 
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« J am free to confess that J should rejoice to see the day when the British Church 
would be thoroughly purged from those moral defilements,” Xc._ p. 77. 

« A system, the wreakless ! [reckless] spirit of which,” Xc. pp. 66. 

‘«‘ But in our days so rapid has been the march of intellect, or rather the progress 
of impudence, and such the precosity [!] of the false refinement which it has intro- 
duced, that the clown’s heal is now planted upon the peer’s toe,” Xc. p.45. And 
three lines above—‘‘ The toe of the peasant came so near to the heal of the courtier.” 

« These are abuses which the state have blindly overlooked.” p, 183, See another 
specimen in Extract 4. 


These striking instances of erudition explain why the writer says 
(p. 57) that “ the very circumstance of making either the bar or the 
church a learned profession, is so contrary to the simple principles of 
justice and religion,’ &c. &e. He has obviously some intention of 
entering one of these professions himself. 

Let us now see what pretensions this gentleman has to good sense 
and knowledge of facts. 

After stating that the revenues of the dignified clergy were, twenty 
years ago, 275,000,000/. per annum, he says, (p. 167,) that “ since that 
time they have been rapidly increasing by the great improvements 
which have taken place tn the value and cultivation of land.’ In the 
coteries in which this gentleman lives, it is very probable that the 
opinion may be, that rents and tithes have been increasing for the last 
twenty years. But should he travel three or four miles out of town, 
and inquire of the first farmer whom he meets, he may probably hear 
a different story. 


‘*A gentleman of large landed property, holding the advowson of a living worth 
12001. per annum, having a daughter that [!] he wishes to settle in life, promises to 
a youth, in holy orders, that if he will marry her, the benefice shall be given as her 
dowery” [sic.]  p. 190. : 


This picture of the gentlemen of England trafficking with youths in 
holy orders for the purchase of their daughters is so true to the life, 
that it stamps the author at once as a great master. 

Another picture follows of a “ dull, stupid, comatose thing’’—of 


course a peer’s son—who has not sense for any profession but the 
ehureh ! 


This uncle, perhaps a bishop, inducts him to a living worth 30001, or 4000/.” 
| These things are falling every day, there not being three livings worth 40001. a year 
in the kingdom, and not thirty worth 2000/. ; this, however, does not stand in this 
writers way, for he tells us a ‘« he, perchance, has a sister that |!] is married to 
Some person high in the state, who obtains forhim another benefice worth nearly as 
much more ;—and then there is his noble father’s advowson—a rectory, amounting to 
some such thing t] as 18001. or 20001. a year. Thus this scion of nobility-——is fur- 
nished with 60002. or 70001. a year for duties that he never performs,” &c. &c. p. 191. 


This gentleman is so well skilled in the manners of fashionable life, 
that he informs us, in p. 27, that right honourable /adies frequent the 
hells in London. We are sorry to add, on his great authority, that no 
less than eight thousand lords, right honourable gentlemen and ladies, 
regularly frequent these abominations. Our only consolation is, that 

ie seems to know of no one lower than a right honourable ever enter- 


ing them. Moreover, so accurate is the information which this writer’ 


has, as to these 7% that he tells us (p. 27), that “ the sum of seven 


thousand pounds is lost and won every night these houses (forty in 
July, 1832. 3 b 
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number) are open for play.” In each gambling house, then, only 
the sum of 175/. is lost and won every night! How comfortable 
is it, on such authority as this, to find that whatever evil feelings 
may be engendered, or time wasted in gambling, men, in these days 
at least, entail no mise ry on others by enormous losses at the gam- 
bling table ; nay, that gambling has so entirely changed its character, 
that eight thousand lords, right honourable gentlemen and _ ladies, 
only win and lose 7000/7, amongst them ; 7. e. ». about 17s. Gd. a piece. 

The writer's calculations are somew hat sdeuniine Seven thousaud 
pounds are lost and won every night the houses are open; and in the 
whole year seren millions ; that 1 is to say, these houses are open one 
iodnaa nights in the year! 

Among many other instances of his scrupulous wish to do justice 
to the present English clergy, we may mention this writer’s drawing 
together every accusation w hich has been made against them at dis 
tant periods. Bishop Burnet, in the seventeenth century, complained 
of the English clergy, which is undoubtedly a clear proof that they 
are very bad people 1 in the nineteenth, We may re mark, by the 
way, that Burnet’s statement, if this writer gives it fairly, is wholly 
incredible, It amounts to a declaration, that. in every other church 
there was zeal; but in the English church none. Now as Burnet 
was, in fact, almost contemporary with Jeremy Taylor, Bull, San- 
croft, Ken, Bev eridge, Tillotson, Sharp, Stillingfle et, Scott, and Petrick, 
the peculiar decency and truth of his assertion may easily be appre- 
ciated. 

Again, the writer makes the most fearful charges against the clergy 
for total carelessness as to the state of public morals ; and then care fully 
omits every thing they have done, and as carefully records every ex- 
ertion of the dissenters. ‘Thus, with regard to the Sabbath, he extols 
the zeal of the Christian Instruction Society, and reproaches all the 
clergy and dignitaries with the most shameful indifference. Does 
he pretend to have forgotten all the abuse which the present 


Bishop of London received for his Pastoral Letter to the people of 


London on this very subject? And if not, why does he not mention 
it P 

If he mentions one society, why not another? Does he pretend to 
be ignorant that there is a society chiefly composed of clergy, and 
organized expressly for the purpose of promoting the due observance 
of the Sabbath ? 

‘'wo-and-twenty pages this very sensible writer devotes to discuss- 
ing the enormous complexity of English law, the expense of recover- 
ing small debts, and the evils of the C estou House Laws. These 
serious inflictions on the English nation, these provocatives to vice, 
are all, no doubt, the work of the wicked dignitaries of the English 
church. It is at least in their power, by a word, to reform them; 
and he who allows evil, shares the crime. 

The existence of the gambling-houses, too, is another instance of 
clerical delinqueney. The bishops and clergy, to be sure, preach 
against gaming; but what good purpose does that serve? Do no 
they allow gambling-houses when they have only to say that suci 
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things ought not to be, and they would disappear from the face of the 
earth ? 

Nothing, certainly, can be clearer than that the nation is so wholly 
dependent on the clergy, and so ready to obey their orders, that Sab- 
bath-breaking, Sunday travelling, Sunday marketing, gambling- 
houses, unjust accumulation of law expenses in recovering debts, 
complex forms of law, and bad fiscal regulations, would all disappear 
at their bare word !* 

We have, probably, now gone as far into the examination of this 
book as our readers will think worth while. But we entreat them, 
on no account, to forget the good taste, feeling, grammar, spelling, 
&e. &e., which are used for the purposes of warfare against the 
church; nor the obvious inferences as to the class of the assailants 
which must be drawn from this exhibition. We conclude with 
another of the same kind. It is taken from “ An Essay on the State 
ofthe World at the Christian Epoch,’ published by the Ecclesiastical 
Knowledge Society. 

“ Considering that ecclesiastical history among us is little better than the reflec- 
tion of pagan writers, that the most celebrated historians of modern times have been 
notorious for infidel prepossessions, and that scarcely, in any instance, even in 
ecclesiastical history, the principles ef Christianity have been laid at the foundation of 
philosophical discrimination ; |!] we may, at this advanced period of our literature, 
doubt if the moral impression of history be adequate or correct. [!] We can easily 
imagine how a devout mind, familiar with the essential truths of Christianity, and 
accustomed to apply them to the visible corruptions of society around us, would be 
filled with surprise at the novel views elicited, if the same application of such truths 
were made throughout a complete historical induction of the human mind. ['] The 
histories we possess are distinguished by the verisimilitude of both the genius and 
principles of their authors, [!] and whoever reads the Sketch of Condorcet, or the 
more popular pages of Gibbon, or, in ecclesiastical history, compares Mosheim with 


Milner, must perceive, that in estimating the moral impression of a history, we must 
tifer from the principles of the author. ['] 


This was positively the first passage on which we opened in the 








* We may observe, that although we are not concerned to defend Hume, a more 
gross piece of dishonesty than the accusation brought forward against him by the 
writer—of deliberately encouraging adultery—cannot be well imagined. His words 
are shamefully perverted, and his meaning still more so, How pleasing an impression 
on the unbeliever must be made by such specimens of candour on the part of men eall- 
ing themselves Christians! ‘The passage referred to is in the dialogue about the Athe- 
nians and French, and the influence of habits on morals. Hume always enjoins 
chastity as a necessary virtue when he is laying down his code of morals. In the 
place referred to, two parties are arguing whether the retired state of the women in 
Greece, or their freedom in France, is most desirable. He who supports the Greek 
side says, that the consequence of giving much freedom will be too often intrigue 
—that you cannot have every advantage ; but if you will have the pleasure of free. 
society, you must give up the purity arising from reserve, and that the consequence 
will be, that intrigues will be so frequent as at last to be little thought of. That 
such a statement is false and unworthy, every one will admit ;—that it recommends 
adultery, none but a writer so grossly unfair as the person before us would ever dreain 
of asserting. The express doctrine of it is, that if you will have one particular 
good, you will have to endure another evil—not that this evil isa good. Besides 
which, it is not given as Hume’s opinion, but as the argument ofa disputant. This 
is Mentioned in order to illustrate the perversion and unfairness which such writers 
as this allow themselves to use in order to blacken those whom they oppose. 
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volumes of the Ecclesiastical Knowledge Society; and the remainder 
of the tract in which it occurs, it need not be said, is exactly of the 
same order. Yet this is the Society which speaks of the ignorance 
of the clergy.* (See tracts on Tithes, p. 306.) 


PARISH CHURCHES. 
NO, IV.—POYNINGS CHURCH, SUSSEX. 
{With an Engraring.} 


Ar the foot of the South Downs, and close under the soft smooth 
rotundity of one of its projecting hills, is placed the church and village 
of Poynings; by every visiter to the Dyke they have been looked 
down upon, and by few but with hearts full of delight and enjoyment. 
The eminence from which we survey a prospect seems to communi- 
cate, for the time, something of its own lofty and commanding position 
to the feelings of the beholder. In his pride of place, his fancy 
receives some selected object to his protecting and fostering love ; and 
thus the benediction of patronage and affection from many thousand 
hearts has doubtless been every season given from the hill above to 
this pleasing and well-noticed spot. It is impossible, indeed, to pace 
upon the mountain’s breast, the terrace of pale green turf covering 
the sides of the Roman entrenchments, without enjoying a most vivid 
excitement of feeling; not only from the unchecked liberty of vision 
into the far distance, but the grandeur of the projecting hills them- 
selves, the strong shadows sleeping in their recesses, the even and 
unbroken outline which flows about their surfaces, the road winding at 
the bottom, where the single cottages half hidden in their plots of orchard 
ground, or in social knots collected into some pastoral hamlet, entice 
and attract you to descend the hill and make a more intimate friend- 
ship with the scene. 

The Church of Poynings is built in the form of a cross, (almost a 
Greek cross with its parts equal, for the nave and chancel appear but 
little to exceed the transepts,) with the square tower rising in the 
centre.t The architecture is broad and majestic, and of the period of 


* It would be well if the Society could get some person who has a little know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek to correct its tracts. Take as a specimen, esoteric and 
isoteric (p. 25, Episcopacy.) Despectissima (p. 41, ibid.) mpwao caQcdpog (p. 25), 
and mpocdpog (p. 46, ibid.) Fogsarii and Apocrisarii (p. 234, ibid.) The city of the 
Veii (Tithes, p. 244.) Rarias (ibid, 273.) Examinis for exanimis, and enim twice 
for etiam, in poetry too. (Zuingle, p. 140.) 


+t Our Churches are generally oblong, with the tower at the Western end; the 


Latin cross, or cross of the Crucifixion, being used for our cathedral and colle- 
giate churches. 
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the 14th century. On the first aspect of this building, it cannot fail to 
strike us that its noble and spacious character seems not to have been 
conformed, like that of most of the neighbouring churches, to the 
bare wants and humble number and character of the inhabitants; and 
that it has about it the air of something greater than its present purpose 
and rustic accompaniments demand. On entering the church-yard, 
the same feeling is excited again, for the edifice occupies nearly the 
whole of the space, and its lofty walls of flint seem to want something 
stronger to balance and respond to them than the parsonage and ad- 
joining habitations, Over the arch of entrance, in the porch, and over 
the chancel window, the truth and the explanation of this feeling are 
indirectly hinted, where we see in shields of sculptured stone the arms 
of the baronial family of Poynings, residents for many 
centuries in an adjoining manor-house ; where, un- 
der a noble slope of the Downs to the eastward and 
close to the church-yard, are still remaining the frag- 
ments of their ancient residence, which was destroy- 
ed by fire early in the last century (1727). Enough 
remains to enable us to trace its spaciousness and 
assure us of its former dignity. The principal tower of entrance to the 
building has within these few years only disappeared; the ancient 
yew tree that stood within the quadrangle, the lofty architectural 
terraces that appeared above the house, may still be traced out, 
and are well-remembered, with the broad and connected ponds of 
water which ornamented the gardens. When in its completeness 
it was the abode of a noble family, we may judge how favourably 
its lordly and manorial stateliness must have harmonized with the 
adjoining Church, and perfected the parochial emblem of civil and 
ecclesiastical headship, those two sources which have for so many 
years supplied the fountain of English happiness, patronage and pro- 
tection, honour and high feelings, flowing from the one and from 
the other, obedience, contentment, love, hope, and a thousand 
living streams of spiritual refreshment. The aspect of the Church, 
beyond its baronial stateliness, is pleasing from the neatness of its 
workmanship and the rich colour of the purple flint, touched with a 
grey lichen, a mass of dark ivy covering one part, and delicate little 
tufts of fern in yellowish green growing out from the buttresses and 
round the battlements of the tower. The inside of the church is 
spacious and lofty; the four pointed arches that support the tower 
form majestic openings to every part of the building, and give to it a 
fine and cathedral-like impression ; while the various parts of the edifice 
indicate (though, alas! but by poor traces and fragmentary remains) 
the richness and excellence of its earlier condition. On entering the 
Church, (in its proper place, typical of our spiritual admission) is the 
font, of octagonal form and pleasing proportion, with Gothic orna- 
ment upon the sides; in the eastern chancel, on the southern wall, 
within a niche, the head forming in trefoil, is a stone basin,* in which 








* Piscina. 
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the priest washed his hands and the vessels, before celebrating the 
sacred offices ; and, within recesses of the same form and parallel, are 
three stone seats* or stalls for the clergy. The chancel window 
(restored by the present rector) gives a notion of the appearance of 
the others, if opened and perfected, for many of them have been en- 
tirely walled up, and most of them partially so. On the floor before 
the step of the altar (still in part paved with glazed and figured tiles) 
is a stone slab, from which the brass effigies of a knight and his lady 
and their escutcheons have been torn away; and another similar 
slab adjoins it, whereon was once the brass of a figure in armour, 
under a canopy of tabernacled work, with a lion at his feet. There 
are other slabs, but the brasses from all have been destroyed. In the 
middle of the north transept is one, with a space beneath the figure 
for many lines of ingcription. ‘The windows of this transept contain a 
few remains of painted glass in flowered and arabesque ornament, and 
two very small but beautiful figures of the Angel and the Virgin, 
representing the Annunciation. 

These are the slight vestiges of the splendour and opulence of this 
departed family ; and had the medium of brass and stone been the 
only course of transmission to posterity, we should have had but trifling 
notices of their courage, wisdom, and piety ; but the careful hand of 
historical literature has preserved, more safely and abundantly than 
epitaph and escutcheon, the record of their names and the nobleness 
of their behaviour. Yet the mind, thoughtful of former days, regrets 
deeply not finding in the Church some bruised helm suspended on the 
wall, some quiet figure ofa knight on his escutcheoned tomb, with his 
hands lifted up in prayer, or seen in the more delicate lines of engraven 
brass, uttering his label of piety, with a border of monkish rhymes, 
communicating his name and soliciting our prayers. Had _ such 
records been preserved for our notice, we should have found the family 
seated in this spot as early as the reign of Henry II., holding ten 
Knights fees here, and rising in station and opulence through the four 
following reigns. ‘They would have been traceable, in the times of 
peace, as benefactors to neighbouring monasteries, and giving a good 
Norway Goshawk to King John, for licence to hold a market 
weekly on their manor at Crauley; and conspicuous in war, for, in 
the same reign, we find them among the rebellious barons, and again 
in the retinue of the Earl of Warren, in Scotland, during the reigns 
of Edward I. and IL., till in the time of Edward III. the house 
attained to its highest rank in THomas pe Ponrtnees. He was 
summoned as Baron by writ to Parliament, and by his marriage with 
Agnes de Rokesle, (the daughter of Sir Richard de Rokesle, Senes- 
chal of Poitou and a conspicuous soldier under Edward I.,) he trans- 
mitted to his descendants the representation and a moiety of the 
estates of Rokesle, Criol, Crevequier, and Averenc. Their eldest son 
MicuHakt, being then a Banneret, was in the wars of France (in 18 
Edward II1.), when his father was slain in that great sea fight with the 
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French, near Sluse. The king, acknowledging the great valour and 
merits of his father, received the homage of Michael, his son and heir, 
though then under age ; and in recompense of those his father’s suf- 
ferings, granted him livery of his lands and the full benefit of his 
marriage. He was with the king in France in the 19th and 20th of 
his reign, at which latter time that great victory of Cressi was 
obtained, and served again in the same wars, 29 Edward LIL., at the 
battle of Poycters, between the Prince of Wales and the French 
King. Inthe 42d of the same reign, he made his last will, which bears 
date “ on the Friday next before the feast of St. Matthew, the apostle,” 
and died in the following year = By this will we are pre- 
sented with a delightful picture of the nobility and military character 
of the age, displaying their connexion with Christian faith, munificent 
charity, and every affectionate sentiment of the heart. He bequeaths 
200 marks (at the present day about 2400/.) towards the building of 
a new church here, the present edifice, and an additional 200 marks 
were appropriated to this purpose by Joan his wife, who died soon 
afterhim.* To his heir, with an order that it should always go along 
with the heirs of his family, he gives a ring set with a ruby, thence 
called “ the Charter of Poynings, (“un Anel+ rubre, quel est Chartre de 
mon heritage de Ponynges,’) and all his armour, which his father had 
before bequeathed to him, (“tout la chapelle et Armur de mon pere.”’ ) 
He appoints an Annual} to be sung for him in this Church and at 
Slagham, and that his body shouldbe buried at Ponynges, near unto 
the grave of his mother. 

This active and eminent soldier gives us an example (which indeed 
was never wanting in any age) of the intimate alliance of piety and 
true courage, for they are established on, and participate in, one 
common feeling, namely, a chastened and unanxious attachment to 
life, and an established spirit of resignation to death. Connected 
with genuine valour, we likewise find a kindness and gentleness of 
disposition, and the warrior, reared amidst storm and turbulence, 

‘Is yet a soul whose master bias yields 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes.” —W orpsworth. 
These rememberings of his own village and his parent’s grave are full 
of the soldier's character, which seems to be rendered more sensitive 
and tender by those very objects which might seem to abate and 
deaden it. In our own day, we have seen in the breast of the hero 
of Corunna the anxieties of victory and the agonies of death co-exist 
with a filial tenderness and a dying remembrance of his mother. 





——- 





* Timber was then as plenty and cheap in the Weald as in Canada now. 
Flints, too, and chalk were at han , So that except Caen stone for windows, ornaments, 
&c., the materials must have cost next to nothing. 

t The termination ei instead of ewu seems to have been used in the French of 
this period. Anel for anneau, chapelle for chapeau. The “Chapel de Fer” was ° 
a conical cap that projected beyond the head ; and the expression tout la chapelle, 
included, perhaps, some pieces of plate or mail that were appendant to it. 

_ + Anniversary—a service upon the day the party died; called by our forefathers 
“the Year's mind.” ‘The Trental, or ‘‘ Month’s mind,” lasted 30 days; in which 
Were said so many masses, Trigentalia, tricennalia, 
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The savage hands of fanaticism and sacrilege have destroyed at 
Poynings all record of the graves both of son and mother; yet the 
present noble village church will long, it is to be hoped, remain a 
memorial and a mausoleum of Micwae.,* the second Lord de 
PontnGes, so that, for centuries to come, the disappointed inquirer 
for his tomb in the church shall be answered by the brief and compre- 
hensive word “ circumspice.”’ 

His ruby ring of inheritance, the charter of “ the Sires de Ponynges,” 
came into possession of his son Tuomas, and then to his second 
son, RicHARD, who made another wealthy marriage with Isabel, the 
heiress of Fitzpayne, and, following the military disposition of his 
ancestors, accompanied John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, into 
Spain to claim the Crown of Castile, in 9 and 10 Richard II. He 
died in this last expedition, when sickness through the army proved 
so destructive, not only to great Lords, Knights, and Squires, but ‘ out 
of 15,000 men of arms, and 4000 archers, who went with the Duke 
from England, never returned,’ says Froissart, ‘ the halfpart.’ Asif in 
anticipation of his fate, he appointed that, should he die in such place 
as that his body could not be buried at Poynings, there should be a 
stone of marble provided, with an escutcheon of his arms and an 
helmet under his head. .He appointed also massest and trentals for 
the souls of his father, mother, grandfather, brother, sisters, and all 
his allies; and also for the souls of Sir Thomas Heryngaunt, Richard 
Poynings, his uncle, Robert Boteler, and John de Lye, and for his 
own and all Christian souls. It is impossible for a thoughtful and 
kind heart to read this and connect it with the fact of the testator’s 
death in a foreign land, and in the midst of so numerous an army 
stricken down by pestilence, without feeling pleased that the expres- 
sion of some coneern for the future condition of so many human 
creatures was not forgotten. In this legacy, his kind and noble 
spirit seems to have shown (in the way which the religion of the 
times prescribed) that affectionate solicitude for the welfare of others, 
which not to feel, in some form, were to be destitute of that charity 
which is the essence of all religion. 

RosBErT DE Poynines, the fifth and last Lord, was in all the 
negociations and wars of Henry V. and Henry VI., being retained to 
serve the King with 60 men-at-arms and 180 archers, and was slain 
at the siege of Orleans, 23 Henry VI. (1446), leaving his grand- 
daughter, Eleanor, hisheir. She married Sir Henry Percy, afterward 
third Earl of Northumberland, who had, in her right, a special livery 
of all the castles, manors, and lands which were of her inheritance. 
From that period, the Barony de Poynings became merged in the 
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* His younger brother, Lucas, was summoned, jure uxoris, as 
Lord St. John de Basing, differencing his arms with an armulet 
argent. 


t It is most probable, as he directed the patronage of a church 
&e. to be sold for their endowment, that he founded the chantry, 
which once stood about a furlong from the present church, and was 
afterwards removed into the south chancel. 
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dignity of Northumberland, and, together with that title, has been 
frequently forfeited and restored, till, in 1670, all the honours they 
held of it became extinct. 

The property in this village was granted by Henry VIII. to Sir 
Anthony Brown, ancestor of the Lords Montacute (a title now 
extinct), by whose female descendant* it is at present holden of the 
Crown. 

In sketching this short notice of a noble and departed family, 
whose name England will ever preserve in her Baronage, and Sussex 
has fixed upon its soil, it were unjust not to mention two persons, 
younger branches from this family, who rose into notice, and, by the 
greatness of their abilities and brawery, revived from the embers of 
their ancestors a brilliant, but an uncontinuing, flame,—recovering for 
a moment the independence of the title, as if unwilling to let it dis- 
appear without collecting to themselves all ancestral excellencies, and 
shewing a last and concentrated picture of them to the world,—Sir 
Edward Poynings (grandson of the last Lord, Robert), in the reign 
of Henry VII., and his natural son, Thomas, created Lord Poynings 
by Henry VIII. 

The name and reputation of the former as a statesman, legislator, 
and soldier, is conspicuous in all the embassies, businesses, and wise 
arrangements of King Henry VIL. He attained to great honours and 
preferments, and was Knight of the most noble Order of the Garter; 
but his name stands in more conspieuous and permanent notice in the 
Statutes of the Kingdom, and “ Poynings Law’ and its author are 
grafted into our national history as bringing the legislation of Ireland 
into dependence on the King and Parliament of England, and 
making the first approach to that union which waited 300 years for 
a statesman of similar foresight, courage, and wisdom to attain and 
perfect. 

In Sir Thomas Poynings, the character of his ancestors displayed 
itself under Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, at the siege of Bolloign 
aud Bures, and King Henry VIII. revived in him the ancient dignity 
and appellation of Baron de Poynings, and made him General of the 
army in France. He died without legitimate children, and the title 
Was again and finally lost. 

The truth that what is “local’’ is often “national” has appeared in 
the historical display that has gathered around this small Sussex 
village. Its rustic homeliness and natural poverty receive upon them 
the rich inheritance of former grandeur; and the pastoral character, 
retirement, and peacefulness re-assume their alliance with the pride, 
ardour, and joyousness of military enterprise and national triumphs, 
reclaiming the olden time, when the archers and the men-at-arms, 
who had returned to the village with their Lord* from Cressy and 
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* The wife of W. S, Poyntz, Esq. 

* “In Englande also there was great joye, whane they harde tidynges of the batayle 

of Poyctiers, of the dysconfityng of the frenchmen, and takyng of the Kyng; great 

solemnytes were made in all churches, and great fyers, and wakes, throughout 

all Englande: the Knyghtes and Squyers, suche as were come home fro that journey, 
Were moche made of, and praysed more than other,” —Froissart, 
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Poictiers, listened to and confirmed the minstrel’s narrative, while he 
sang in the Baron’s hall “the glorious and well-foughten fields of 
chivalry.”’ 

There is a feeling of serious and ennobling pleasure in thus con- 
necting with our churches the grateful remembrances of their founders 
and benefactors; and even this brief chronicle—these “trivial fond 
records,’ cannot fail to give an increased veneration for this holy 
building, and to supply, in some degree, the lamented want of monu- 
mental interest. ‘The consideration of the “dear, the noble, and the 
puissant,’ who have inhabited the village, and whose prayers have 
been offered up, and whose bodies repose in the church, must create 
sentiments of reverence and social love towards the true nobility of 
their natures, while the example of their energy and munificence, 
their religious feelings, and graceful charities, must tend to convey 


‘¢ Upon the thronged abodes of busy men, 
An air and mien of dignified pursuit; 
Of sweet civility, on rustic wilds.” 


A FEW THOUGHTS UPON SACRED POETRY. 


Tue literature of every nation commences with its poetry ; it is the blossom 
of the tree of knowledge, which always flourishes most luxuriantly in the 
pure atmosphere and the unexhausted soil of primitive life. The fruit is a 
precious treasure for succeeding ages. Civilization brings refinement ; but the 
mind loses in grandeur what it gains in elegance. The sculptor may throw a 
finer polish over his marble; but the image will be destitute of the rough and 
gigantic beauty which would have characterized it in former times. Homer 
poured forth strains more vividly descriptive of the attributes and powers of 
the divinities he worshipped, than are to be found in the more graceful compo- 
sitions of his successors. But my object in making this apparently irrelevant 
allusion is, to point out the harmony which has always (at their commence- 
ment) subsisted between poetry and religion. The one has been, as it were, 
the tongue to the other; in many instances, an inspired instrument of Provi- 
dence. An examination of the ballads scattered among the various tribes of 
the eastern and western worlds would form a very interesting occupation, and 
the results would, I doubt not, support the position I have taken. 

Both the Greek and the English dramatic poetry, as the reader is aware, 
date their origin from a religious ceremony. Their progress to excellence, 
however, was totally different. The low buffooneries of Thespis and his com- 
panions was rapidly superseded by the poetry and grandeur of Avschylus. A 
glance at the Miracle Plays (or Mysteries, as they are generally styled) may 
not be without its use in enabling us to mark the tone of religious poetry i 
those dark days of our literature, and to note the slow degrees by which these 
discordant elements were harmonized into a purer and more sacred poetry. 

Miracle Plays, most probably, originated from the attempt of Gregory Na- 
zianzen, in the fourth century, to aid the cause of religion by investing it with 
the charms of scenic representation. Few of our readers require to be in- 
formed how far he accomplished his wishes in his play of “‘ Christ’s Passion.” 
Miracle Plays consisted, at the beginning, of scriptural characters only, and 
the Moralities (with which they soon became united) of allegorical person 
ages. I find from Mr. J. P. Collier’s very able “ History of Dramatic Poetry,” 
recently published, that there are at present existing in this country three sets 
of Miracles, or Miracle Plays, which go through the principal incidents of the 

Old and New Testament. Some idea may be entertained of the state of the 
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popular mind in those days, from a notice of the subjects of these plays, which 
are given in a volume called “ Ludus Coventrie,” the MS. of which is as 
early as Henry the Seventh. I will only offer two or three specimens. Take 
for example “ Anna’s Pregnancy,” ‘‘ The Salutation and Conception,” “ The 
Crucifixion,” “‘ Christ’s Descent into Hell,” and last, but not least, ‘‘ Dooms- 
day.” ‘These Miracle Plays are said to have been performed before an 
admiring and delighted company at Coventry, during the feast of Corpus 
Christi; and, let it be remembered, that these dramas were, for the most part, 
even to a comparatively late period, written and acted by Ecclesiastics. For 
so late as 1542, we find Bishop Bonner issuing a proclamation to the clergy 
of his diocese, forbidding all manner of common plays, games, or interludes to 
be played, set forth, or declared within their churches or chapels ;” and in 
1572, traces of the practice are still to be discovered. 

But it will not be inexpedient, in this place, to afford the reader an idea of 
the manner in which such a subject as the Creation of the World was repre- 
sented before a religious audience, and with a view, moreover, to their 
spiritual advantage. The play or pageant to which I allude is the first in the 
Widkirk collection, and comprises the Creation, and the rebellion and expul- 
sion of Lucifer and his followers. The speech of the Deity is to the following 

urport :—-* 
a ** Ego sum Alpha et 0; 
I am the first, the last also, 
One God in majestie, 
Mervelous of myght most, 
Fader, son & holy goost, 
One god in trynitie.” 


The work of the creation is then begun, and after the cherubim have sung 
their hymn, the Deity descends from the throne and goes out. Lucifer usurps 
the seat, and asks the angels— f 


“ Gay felows, how semys now me?” 


The good and bad angels disagree as to his appearance; but the dispute is 
terminated by the return of the Deity, who expels Satan and his adherents 
from heaven. Adam and Eve are then created in Paradise, and the piece ends 
with Satan’s lamentation of man’s felicity. We hear nothing of the fall of 
man. This play is followed by similar representations of the murder of Abel, 
into which I shall not enter. The first is sufficient for my purpose. The 
question will naturally arise to every one, upon reading this strange programme, 
how a person, to whom these majestic and terrible events of our history were 
known, could have so utterly destroyed and travestied their natural character. 
And this brings me to the object more especially proposed to be discussed in 
the present paper—viz., the reasons of the ill-success which has so frequently 
attended writers of Sacred Poetry. 

Few passages have been productive of more controversy than those cele- 
brated observations in Dr. Johnson’s Life of Waller, in which he delivers his 
opinion upon the capabilities of religious poetry. The extraordinary and, I 
may affirm, in some instances, self-evident fallacies of the arguments there 
advanced, have been already exposed ; yet a notice of them is necessary to the 
elucidation of the present subject, and a few extracts will moreover enable me 
to offer a hasty commentary as I go along. 

“ The doctrines of religion,” commences the author, “ may indeed be de- 
fended in g didactic poem ; and he who has the happy power of arguing in 
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verse will not lose it because his subject is sacred. A poet may describe the 
beauty and grandeur of nature—the flowers of spring, and the harvests of 
autumn—the vicissitudes of the tide, and the revolutions of the sky—and 
praise the Maker for his works, in lines which no reader shall willingly lay 
aside. The subject of disputation is not piety, but the motives to piety ; that 
of the description is not God, but the works of God. Contemplative piety, or 
the intercourse between God and the human soul, cannot be poetical. Man, 
admitted to implore the mercy of his Creator, and plead the merits of his 
Redeemer, is already in a higher state than poetry can confer.” 

It is extremely difficult to form any conclusion after the most attentive 
perusal of the foregoing passage. It appears to me one entire paradox. The 
season is long gone by when the “ doctrines of religion’”’ could in any way be 
promulgated by a defence in verse; and the “ happy talent” of arguing in 
metre would, therefore, now be of little effect. Religion can be much more 
ably defended in prose. Beauty, whether spiritual or corporeal, can only be 
praised by its visible symbols. ‘The lover paints the face of his mistress to 
his friend by dwelling upon the rich tone of its colouring and the innocency 
of its expression; the artist portrays the varied effects of light upon the 
trees, the water, and the surrounding objects. Light in itself conveys no dis- 
tinct idea of beauty to the mind. The situation of the poet is perfectly 
similar. He who sings of ‘‘ the grandeur of nature, the flowers of spring, 
and the harvests of autumn,” with a pure and devoted heart, is, in fact, a 
sacred poet of the truest order. It does not, however, by any means follow, 
that a descriptive poem should necessarily be a religious poem, any more than 
that Gainsborough’s landscapes should entitle him to a place among scripture 
artists. The real and genuine character of the composition must depend 
upon the spirit which lives and moves throughout it. Thomson’s magnificent 
Hymn may be cited to exemplify my argument. 

It may indeed be objected that “ the description is not God, but the works of 
God ;” but it must surely be evident to every man that immateriality cannot be 
embodied, or divinity humanized by mortal skill, The types of the Almighty 
are to be found only in his works, and it is by the devoted and unwearying 
celebration of them that we are lifted up into communion with Him. ‘That 
contemplative piety, or the intercourse between God and the human soul, can- 
not be poetical, may be safely contradicted on the solemn authority and testi- 
mony of the Scriptures. The most imaginative, and in every way most ex- 
quisite, portions of the Psalms and the Prophecies, are those which were poured 
forth in communion with the Deity, and under the majestic shadow of his 
Omnipresence. How enthusiastically does the Royal Minstrel call upon his 
harp and psaltery to awake even while his “soul is bowed down,” and his 
enemies have prepared a net for his feet! The peculiar spirit of the Hebrew 

poetry is attributable to this intercourse with the Divine presence. It would 
seem that the waters of the soul never give forth their treasures until they have 
been swept by the mighty wind of an all-powerful inspiration. Bishop Lowth 
has well defined the great source of poetry to be a passionately warmed and 
excited mind.* The Greeks, in whom the worship of the gods was not @ 
mere idle pageant, expressed this state of the feelings by a very apposite word, 
évOoveraspoc, It was this impetuously rushing afflatus which burst as tt 
were into all the secret chambers of the imagination, scattering the thoughts 
into picturesque and gigantic masses, as we see the clouds after the fury of the 
tempest, that imparted that wild and daring hyperbolism so common in Hebrew 
poetry; and we may assign in some degree to the same source that lurid 
brightness which flashes along the deep gloom of some of the choruses of 
#schylus. But the inspiration of the Israelite Poet proceeded directly from 
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above; the inspiration of the Grecian Poet was derived immediately from his 
own heart. The enthusiasm of a noble and exalted mind is indeed, as its 
name imports, the unbreathed ardour of a celestial power. It is the spirit 
which urges forward, as by an indwelling life, all the energies of the mind. 

Again— : 

“The essence of poetry is invention ; such invention as, by producing some- 
thing unexpected, surprises and delights. The topics of devotion are few, 
and being few are universally known; but few as they are, they can be made 
no more; they can receive no grace from novelty of sentiment, and very little 
from novelty of expression.” 


The assertion “‘ that the topics of devotion are few’’ admits of refutation, 
even from the lips of the most negligent observer of nature. In the Quarterly 
Review, some years since, reference was made to this remark of Dr. Johnson, 
and the writer instanced, by way of contrast, the exquisitely simple and natural 
manner in which Burns describes the ever present charms of the beloved of his 
heart. “‘ Every bonny flower that blaws” reminds him of his Jean. Wherefore, 
then, should the visible world and all the beautiful scenes of nature be blank 
pages to the eye of the Christian?) Thank God, they are not so. In how 
many hearts does the most insignificant and valueless weed in the bye-ways 
awaken feelings of gratitude and love! The Christian, of a truth, never com- 

lains of the topics of devotion being few. Earth is to him one great minster, 
in which the adoration of the Supreme Maker is continually performed. The 
modest violet which meets his gaze during a ramble among the green and 
silent lanes will be an emblem of peace to his eye, and the little bird that 
makes the grass quiver close to his feet, as it creeps down into its nest in the 
bank side, will be an image of tranquil happiness and contentment to him. 
Associations such as these will the most readily enable him to cherish the 
blessed communications with the superior world. Pure and solemn medita- 
tion is the golden ladder by which the inhabitants of a holier region are wont 
to visit us. 

But to continue— 


“ Poetry pleases by exhibiting an idea more grateful tothe mind than the 
things themselves afford. This effect proceeds from the display of those parts 
of nature which attract, and the concealment of those which repel the imagina- 
tion; but religion must be shewn as it is; suppression and addition equally 
corrupt it; and such as it is, it is known already. From poetry the reader 
justly expects, and from good poetry always obtains, the enlargement of his 
comprehension and elevation of his fancy; but this is rarely to be hoped by 
Christians from metrical devotion. Whatever is great, desirable, or tremen- 
dous, is comprised in the name of the Supreme Being. Omnipotence cannot 
be exalted ; Infinity cannot be amplified ; Perfection cannot be improved.” 


Dr. Johnson was not only a timid, but, if I may use the term, (not ina re- 
proachful signification,) a mentally fluctuating Christian. He had set up in 
his own mind a stern and terrible symbol of Divine Justice and Power, and he 
trembled before it. He appears to have been bound to his Maker by a chain 
of fear rather than of love. His piety (and who shall doubt his sincerity ?) 
scarcely poured a ray of light into the narrow grating of his mortal prison- 
house. He felt a horror at elaborating any image or thought which might have 
received utterance from inspired lips. But, in his remarks upon Sacred Poetry, 
it 1s curious to observe the silence with which he passes over the two immortal 
poems of Milton, which, he must have been aware, went directly to the upset- 
ting of his position. The pleasure we derive from poetry may proceed from 
the display of those parts which attract the imagination, and the concealment 
of those which repel it ; but the judgment of the poet will be shewn rather in 
giving them as they are, without any concealment whatever. Contrasts in 
poctry answer the purpose of discords in music. The peaceful loveliness of a 
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sequestered valley is always more strongly felt when presented to the eye in 
the bosom of a horrid and overhanging precipice. 

It would be a difficult task to explain the ‘‘ Rambler’s” saying, that the en. 
largement of the comprehension and the elevation of the fancy are rarely to 
be expected from metrical devotion. Surely he might have found something 
to enlarge the mental powers in the sublime piety of Milton, and something to 
elevate the heart in the vigorous sense and sombre grandeur of Young. To 
affirm that everything tremendous and magnificent is comprised in the name 
of the Supreme Being, is equivalent to asserting that everything beautiful and 
lovely is contained in the word Summer, and everything dark and terrible in 
Winter. Omnipotence cannot indeed be exalted, but it can be worshipped 
with a lowly and a contrite heart, and the first fruits of the soul may be offered 
upon its sacred altar. Infinity cannot be amplified, but its vastness and ma- 
jesty may be shadowed out more distinctly and palpably to the eyes of the 
multitude; Perfection cannot be improved, but its beauty may be more 
clearly pointed out, and its divine influente more sincerely desired. The mercy 
of God cannot be magnified, yet how necessary is it to dwell upon it constantly, 
in order to impress our hearts with a lively and permanent conviction of it! 
“ Poetry,” continues Dr. Johnson, “ loses its lustre and.its power, because it 
is applied to the decoration of something more excellent than itself. The 
ideas of Christian theology are too simple for eloquence, too sacred for fiction, 
and too majestic for ornament.” But this is certainly putting the question 
in a false light. To the eye of the real poet, as well as the orator, there will 
ever be that aliquid immensum indefinitumque—that vast and indefinite some- 
thing—which lures him forward like a meteor-light, which is ever and anon 
starting up at his very feet, and then suddenly vanishing away. Cicero felt 
this painfully in the study of rhetoric, and it will be experienced by every one, 
more or less, in proportion to the ardour and earnestness of the individual. 
Again—I can see no cause why poetry should lose its power by being applied 
to the decoration of something more excellent than itself. It is, in fact, the 
celestial wing upon whose unfolded mightiness we are borne up into the 
highest regions which are accessible to human thought in the pure Empyrean. 
If we are immortal only as we exercise the faculties of the soul, then the em- 
ployment of that faculty, above all the most noble, must prepare us especially 
for a more perfect appreciation of the Divine excellence. The Jupiter of Phidias 
did not realize to the sculptor’s eye the glory and immeasurable majesty of 
him who sat throned in his heart; but, defective as it necessarily was, the 
statue was indebted for its peculiar sublimity to the fact of the artist’s skill 
having been applied ‘‘ to the decoration of something more excellent than it- 
self.” His warriors were cast in the mould of gigantic passion and power, 
and seemed to breathe even in the marble the fire and lust of carnage; but 
his Jupiter, if not agod, was nevertheless imbued with something which told the 
spectator it was not the resemblance of a man. I trust that my illustration 
will convey my meaning to the reader. Without referring to the Hebrew 
poetry, numerous passages might be adduced from our own literature, in 
which poetry has been nobly applied to the decoration of religion. Who will 
deny to many of the glorious out-pourings of Jeremy Taylor, and the illus- 
trious band to which he belongs, the title of poetry?) And mark how he sends 
forth, as from an everlasting fountain, the graces and charms of the most 
exquisite fancy ; at one time “ soft and many-coloured as the dove’s neck,” 
and at another, light and delicate as the gossamer film of summer. 

The poet who writes under the inspiration of the Christian theology alone, 
may sometimes find it too simple for eloquence, but this cannot be its general 
character, since the works of our Divines, in their eloquence and beauty, pro- 
duce evidence to the contrary. It may be said truly to be too sacred for 
fiction ; yet even this admits of modification, for the most beautiful aphorisms 
of our Saviour were delivered in parables. It may be, as everything excellent 
must be, too majestic for indiscriminate ornament; but he who has read the 
“ Paradise Regained” will at least admit an exception to the rule, 
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“The employments of pious meditation are Faith, Thanksgiving, Repent- 
ance, and Supplication.” 

I think in these four occupations are to be found the purest elements of 

try. Faith, if it were invariably uniform, (which I apprehend it is not— 
at least in the majority,) could still be invested with decorations, for its uni- 
formity cannot destroy its susceptibility of poetic illustration, any more than 
the uniformity of a scene in nature can neutralize the painter’s efforts to array 
it under the various effects of light and shadow. Thanksgiving also can 
hardly be said to be confined ‘‘to a few modes,” since everything that meets 
the observation, and every blessing we enjoy throughout the day, is an in- 
centive to gratitude. All genuine and sincere gratitude will always be felt 
rather than expressed ; but even the silent Christian, who hesitates to give his 
feelings utterance, will at once acknowledge that the cause for thanksgiving 
is almost as unlimited as the mercy which demands it. This observation of 
Dr. Johnson is synonymous with the alleged paucity of the topics of de- 
votion. 

Upon glancing at what I have written, I am surprised at the length to 
which my remarks have been carried, and it only remains for me, in the pre- 
sent paper, to apply them in some measure to the existing state of our Sacred 
Poetry. 

The ill-success which has so frequently attended writers of sacred poetry 
may be accounted for, I think, in two ways;—by the want of sincerity and 
strength in the writer, and by too highly raised expectations on the part of 
the reader. By the want of sincerity | do not intend to insinuate the charge 
of hypocrisy. A person may “‘ work himself” into a belief of the sincerity of 
his admiration of an object, while the genuine sentiment has no place what- 
ever in his bosom. ‘This is frequently the case in matters pertaining to reli- 
gion, especially to religious poetry. A poet, under the influence of a pure 
inspiration, could never deviate into the eccentric ingenuities of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who describes the saints drawing up the sweetness from the well in 
crystal buckets; neither will he ever mingle the habits and manners of his 
own age with those of the period of which he may be writing.* Crashaw 
has touchingly said, that the wounded is the wounding heart; and to sacred 
poetry the saying has a most felicitous application. The feelings of the 
preacher must be excited before he can hope to produce any powerful effect 
upon the hearers; and so it i8 with the poet. How painfully our hearts go 
along with Young in some of the pathetic scenes of his Night Thoughts. But 
if sincerity of mind be an indispensable qualification of a religious poet, a 
more than ordinary energy will likewise be demanded of him if he attempt to 
pourtray a series of events from scriptural history. This will be more than 
ever necessary if he take for his subject one leading incident in the annals of 
the world, or one individual connected with them. Perhaps no man now 
alive is endowed with the ability to fill up the gigantic outline of the “ Satan” 
of the Old Testament; yet a youthful writer has been found with sufficient 
boldness to undertake it. The capabilities afforded by such a subject were 
decidedly greater than those offered by the fall of man; and, perhaps, he who 

built up the one into everlasting and undecaying glory, was alone able to 
build up the other. I have no intention of entering into any criticism upon 
Mr. Robert Montgomery, and I am led to mention his works only as they are 
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* In the “ Vision of Pierce Plowman” we discover numerous traces of this absurd 
and profane custom, which has not been confined to the writers of that early period, 
He calls the man who pierced our Saviour’s side a knight, and says ‘‘ that he came 
forth, his spear in his hand, and justed with Jesus ;” and afterwards, in the same 


tone of chivalry, he is pronounced a disgrace to knighthood, and ordered to yield 
himself recreant, 
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related to the subject of the present paper. I shall quote the opening lines of 
“ Satan.” 
* Awake, ye thunders! let the living roar 

Exult around me, and’a darkness shroud 

The air, as once again the world I greet ; 

Here, on this haughty mountain-head, where He 

Of old, now palaced in the heaven of heavens, 

The virgin-born, by prophets vision’d forth, 

Was tempted, and withstood me. 


“ Ts the earth 
Appall’d, or agonizing in the wrack 
Of elements? like spirits that are lost, 
Wailing and howling, sweep the orphan winds ; 
While Nature trembles with prophetic fear, 
As though a Chaos were to crown the storm. 
Lo! how it glooms, and what a fiery gash 
Deal the red lightnings through yon darken’d sky! 
All echo with the chorus of her clouds, 
And well earth answers to the voice of heaven. 
Hark to the crash of riven forest boughs, 
In yonder waste, the home of hurricanes, 
That catch the howling of the cavern’d brutes, 
And wing them onward to Arabia’s wild, 
O’er canopied with flying waves of sand 
Like a dread ocean whirling through the skies! 
But thou alone, eternally sublime, 
Thou rolling mystery of might and power ! 
Rocking the tempest on thy breast of waves, 
Or spread in breezy rapture to the sun— 
Thou daring ocean, that could’st deluge worlds 
And yet rush on—lI hear thy swell of wrath 
In liquid thunder laughing at the winds 
Resoundingly, and from afar behold 
Thine armed billows heaving as they roar, 
And the wing’d sea foam shiver in the gale. 


“ Swell on, ye waves, and whirlwinds sweep along, 
Like the full breathing of Almighty Jove, 
Whose sound is desolation !” 


T am free to confess that there is a bold and majestic spirit in these verses 
(notwithstanding their faults) which prejudiced me in favour of the poem. 
But a more attentive perusal dissipated, in a great measure, this illusion. 
The author says in some stanzas prefixed to the poem— 


*¢ And such a wanderer o’er the earth 
The viewless Power I’ve dared to draw, 
And humanly have given birth 
To all he felt, and all he saw.” 


The italics are Mr. Robert Montgomery’s. The task of giving an utterance to 
all thatsuch a wanderer as this felt and saw was indeed one of no ordinary diffi- 
culty ; and, accordingly, the Satan of Mr. Montgomery is not the Satan of 
the Bible, neither of the Paradise Lost. The Satan of the Bible has the blood 
of an archangel flowing in his veins—an angel fallen indeed from his high 
estate, yet still sublimely terrible. And here we note the second cause of the 
failure of writers upon sacred subjects: the want of a sustained and undecay- 

ing energy. In a poem founded upon a fable or fiction, the imagination may 
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frequently fold its plumes and rest for a season; but in the interminable sky 
of the sacred inspiration they must be constantly expanded, and the greater 
the altitude attained, the more unremitting must be the exertions to support it. 
We look upon Satan as the impersonation of rebellious power and pride, 
and we judge the efforts of the poet by a preconceived standard of his grandeur. 
And this is another and most influential cause of the ill-success of religious 
try. 

oy next paper I shall resume these observations, which my exhausted 
space forbids me to prolong, and endeavour to set forth still more clearly the 
errors of our religious poets. I shall have an opportunity of doing this par- 
ticularly when I come to speak of our Psalmody, and of the adaptation of 
the Christian truths to poetry. i 


PARABOLIC SOUNDING BOARDS. 


Our readers will remember that in a former number we gave some 
account of a Spherical Sounding Board, and recommended it to general 
use. We now present them with a sketch of a Parabolic Sounding 
Board, which is of far more simple construction than that invented by 
Mr. Blackburn, and which may be put up, as we are assured by 
Mr. Fawcett, who has introduced it to our notice, for about 5/. or 67. 
He has found it of signal service, and has had the kindness to send us 
some practical directions, which will enable the country carpenter, 


under the clergyman’s direction, to construct one of these sounding 
boards without difficulty. _ 
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answering sooner, I beg leave to say, that probably the method 
adopted in constructing my sounding board may admit of being made 
more simple; but of that I am not certain. My method was as 
follows :— 


M 


iy | | Sir,—In answer to your letter, which I have been prevented 


Having cleared a 
large vacant space 
in the tower of the 
church, I drew on 

k the floor my axis L N 
rg and directrix L M, 
and having measured 
off LS equal to twice 
the distance of the 
preacher’s head from 
the point from which 
the sounding board 
was intended to 
spring, I proceeded to 
determine the points 
ofthe parabola, a, b,c, 
&c. by measurement, 
making Sa=aa’,Sb= 
bb’, Se=ec, &c. Ke. 





, L A $ N 
ran Having thus drawn the curve, and ascertained its accuracy by mea- 
: , suring it myself in almost every point, the carpenter made the ribs of 
a the internal frame exactly to coincide. 
it | The internal frame consists of four parabolic ribs, two being the 
ath whole length of the parabola, and the other two, one on each side, are 
¥ in that part where the sounding board is wider; there are three cross 
in ribs to keep them firmly together, and on this frame are nailed planks ot 
1 half-inch deal; the ribs are about five inches by one-and-a-half or two 
: inches; so the whole thickness of the sounding board is six inches: 
; the edge is finished off with a moulding, corresponding to the pulpit. 


It admits of being made very ornamental ; but mine is only painted in 
7 imitation of oak: it is generally considered, however, a great improve- 
ment to the appearance of the pulpit. 

Hoping that the particulars here given will answer the purpose, and 
being ready to supply any information I may have omitted, 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Woodhouse, April 30, 1852. JAMES FAWCETT. 


P.S. The sounding board is supported by two iron rods, which ate 
fixed into a pillar behind, and which I think are visible in one ol the 
drawings. 
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NOTICES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


1. TRANSCRIBED FROM THE PARISH REGISTER OF POYNINGS.* 


The 6th of Nov., 1608, was buryed Rich‘ Weller, a man of much mercy 
and pittie towardes the poore in everie parish wheresoever he had anie landes 
or lyving lyeing there. 

A man of mynde and harte most kinde 
To poore and impotent ; 
Tenne poundes for them he left behinde 
When God for him had sent. 
a Noe place where he had anie landes, 
i But to the church and poore 
“i He stretched forthe his helpinge handes, 
And gave them lesse or more. 
i When to the Baath he took his waye 
rs To seeke his health forlorne, 
He feasted manie poor that daye, 
And sent them all some corne. 
With malt and wheat, and bread and meate, 
He bid them all farewell, 
And saide that they with him should eate 
Whilst he with them might dwell. 
The morning that away he went 
= They all came him to greete ; 
‘ Then for a barrell of beer he sent 
And set it in the streete. 
And then to them he gann to drinke, 
& And bid them all farewell ; 
#] And said, I will more on you think 
4 Yf I return home well. 
But Destinie did him prevent, 
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f : Death met him in mydwaye ; 
# His soul to heaven by God was sent, 
e — His body was turned to claye. 


Nowe, my dear Weller, thou art well 

“ & In heaven with Christ in rest, 

~ Where all the sayntes of God do dwell 

| With heavenly joyes possesste. 

God graunt in Resurrection 
That we with him may rise, 

When Christ shall come himself alone, 
And wype tears from our eyes. 

Where we shall joye and never weepe, 
Where joyes are kept in store, 

When all shall wake, that are asleepe, 
And lyve for ever more. 

Dear Weller, well we shall thee greet, 
With many a joy of harte, 

When we with thee in heaven shall meet, 

TT. & And never more departe. 


ee ee ae ee ee 


* * How far more interesting was the old Register, which gave some scope to the 
the ‘aste and feelings, as well as to the activity of mind and research of the Clergy, than 
the present dull and mechanical, though more accurate, form. 
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11, RESIDENCE OF CLERGY—DIMENSIONS OF A RESIDENCE HOUSE— 

CONSECRATION OF BURYING GROUND, ETC., A.D. 1483. 
THE inhabitants of the chapelry of St. Budeaux, a daughter-church of 
St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, having been accustomed to resort to the 
mother church for the solemnization of baptisms and burials, peti- 
tioned the bishop that they might be permitted to have these as well 
as other parts of disine service performed in their own parish church 
or chapel. The bishop (Petrus Episcopus Exoniensis) granted the 
prayer of the petition, and ordered that a cemetery should, at the 
costs and charges of the inhabitants, be consecrated contiguous to the 
chapel. That the vicar of St. Andrew, and his successors for ever, 
shall find and appoint a chaplain to reside there continually ; and 
that the inhabitants shall on their parts, and at their own costs, build 
for his residence, a house (mansum) 30 feet by 16 feet within the 
walls—within the ground of the sanctuary, with the consent of the 
said rectors and proprietors (persons mentioned in the former part of 
the deed), and also for ever repair and sustain, and, if necessary, 
rebuild the same, exonerating from all contribution, towards the said 
purposes, the said rectors and proprietors, and the vicar of St. An- 
drews. That the said wardens and inhabitants of St. Budeaux shall 
not do any thing to the detriment of the mother church of St. An- 
drew or its parishioners, but compound with the said parishioners, and 
do all things as they used before. That the said inhabitants, notwith- 
standing any thing contained in this decree, shall not intermeddle 
with the herbs, grass, or trees of the cemetery to be consecrated. 
That they shall pay fourpence a year in the chapel to the rectors and 
proprietors, or their assigns; and that, for the appointment of the 
chaplain, the wardens and inhabitants of St. Budeaux, and their suc- 
cessors, shall, in the aforesaid mother church, pay to the said vicar of 
St. Andrew, and his successors, the sum of 40s. every year, by 
quarterly payments; and shall bring the customary offerings to the 
hands of tbe officiating minister yearly, on four several days, 
the nativity of our Lord, Easter, St. Augustine’s (Apostoli Anglorum), 
and St. Budox’ days. 


In testimony, &c., the bishop set his seal to this ordinance at the , 


Priory of Plymton, 20th May, 1482. 
[ From the Black Book in possession of the Corporation of Plymouth, fol. 8. 





SACRED POETRY. 


—_—_— --—— 


ASCENSION DAY. 


Tue Saviour stood on Olivet; 
His earthly task was o’er ; 
And wherefore should he linger yet 
On this world’s dreary shore? 
He raised on high his hands divine ; 
He blessed his faithful train ;— 
Oh! when shall Adam’s guilty line 
Such blessing hear again ? 
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Then, slowly, toward th’ expecting sky, 
That sky’s Creator rose ; 

Angelic watchers, ranged on high, 
Bade Heaven’s bright gates unclose. 

And in He came, the Lord of might, 
Eternal and supreme ; 

Whose presence e’en those realms of light 
lllumed with brighter beam. 


Oh Thou, that thus exalted art, 
On whom our souls rely, 
Grant to us now, in mind and heart, 
To dwell with thee on high! 
And when at length, redeemed by Thee, 
The just that sleep shall rise; 
With theirs our happy portion be, 
A home beyond the skies. 
B. J. W. 


-_--- oe 


INSCRIPTION FOR A SPRING AT THE BOTTOM OF THE DYKE 


I 


INSCRIPTION 





ILL, IN THE PARISH OF POYNINGS. 


STRANGER ! as thou wanderest by, 
Pass not with incurious eye; 
What though an undistinguished rill 
1 issue from my native hill: 
The Thames, tlhe Danube, and the Rhine 
May flow from fountains small as mine; 
And though I silent glide along, 
Far from the world’s tumultuous throng, 
Through vale obscure and !onely plain, 
Then nameless mingle with the main— 
Stranger! when thy course is o’er, 
Wilt thou have aught to boast of more? 
Unnoticed as I roam the mead, 
Many a rustic flower I feed ; 
And the bee with gilded wing 
Sips my current, murmuring ; 
And frequent o’er the grassy brink, 
Bends the thirsty lamb to drink :— 
Where’er thy course, O Stranger! lies, 
Cherish the gentle Charities! 

G. R. 


a 


FOR AN HERMITAGE IN THE RECTORY GARDEN 
AT POYNINGS. 


WueEnr:E, with perfect power to bless, 
Art thou found, O happiness? 

Not in the fearful height of power, 
Not in pleasure’s syren bower, 

Not in the gilded cars that sweep 
The edge of yon aérial steep ;* 

Nor ’mid fashion’s giddy train, 
Decking the fantastic Steyne.t 


ee ee ee ee 


* The Dyke Hill. t Brighton~ 
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No; far from life’s tumultuous stage, 
Thou lov’st the quiet Hermitage ; 
Where the eye may wander still 

Over dale and over hill, 

And see the lessening downs arise, 
Melting soft into the skies. 

To wake the joyous morn of spring, 
From hollow coombs the cuckoos sing ; 
And soft, beneath the evening star, 
Sounds the tinkling bell* from far. 
Meantime the passions lie at rest, 

Nor Envy gnaws the canker’d breast ; 
But pure Affection, smiling bland, 
Walks with Religion hand in hand ; 
And the moments lightly run, 

Calm as yon descending Sun.t — 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 
Mr. Epiror, 
I1 has often been said, that one fact is better than a thousand arguments; and 
while Messrs. Hume and Cobbett, or the political unions, are forming theories 
for the appropriation of tithes, I have been amusing myself with calculating 
ba — be the effect in my own parish, if the tithes were taken from the 
urch, 

Iam the Rector of what is called a very well-conditioned parish. The 
farmers are opulent and enlightened, and second me in all my wishes. They 
pay their tithe to the day, without giving me any trouble; and my income 
from this source is little short of 600/.a year. The sum will perhaps be thought 
large; but we will see how much of it may fairly be said to be ¢aken out of the 
parish. Iam necessarily resident in another place for about five months in the 
— but am generally resident on my living for five or six months. The rectory 

ouse being a large one, the expense of housekeeping is considerable. At avery 
moderate computation, I spend 160/. annually for articles which are purchased 
in the immediate neighbourhood, such as meat, flour, poultry, &c. &c. The 
cultivation of my garden costs me at least 40/. a year; and this sum is circu- 
lated entirely in the parish. The same may be said of another sum, which 
averages 20/., and which is expended in wages for labour. I do not wish to 
make any boast of charities, in which my neighbours perhaps do quite as much 
as myself; and I shall only mention one or two items, which in my own parish 
may almost be called necessary and permanent. It has been the custom for @ 
great many years for the Rector to purchase a large quantity of coal at Christ- 





* The sheep-bell. 


+ It will easily be guessed from whose pen these lines proceed. They are in- 


— as relating to Poynings, of the church of which an account is given in this 
Number. 
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mas, and sell it to the poor at half price. This costs me 20/., and so far from 
mentioning it as a merit, I could hardly have shewn my face, if I had broken 
through so ancient and established a custom. The school costs me about 401. 
a vear over and above the subscription collected in the parish. I might mention 
many more sums, if | wanted to make out a good case for myself; but all this 
money is spent bona fide in the immediate neighbourhood. The amount is as 
follows :-— 


Housekeeping ........ escccesncnecovess edrecenescoeences .- 160 
ON EEE EL Le shana seetuneepebacupeatén 40 
INES wankivescuantscasdibataeienimnéntbineneess senha 20 
Coals at Christmas ......... bighbbishacetecnscheseaneeuans 20 
School MTTTTTTTITITICI TTT TITitriiTtit Ceveceee 008 Gene 40 

280 


In addition to this, I pay 1501. a year to my curate, who lives always in the 
parish ; and I am within the mark when I say, that a larger sum than this is 
spent by him in the immediate neighbourhood. _ It appears, therefore, that out 
of the 6001. the value of the tithes, at least 430/. are spent in the parish; and 
I ought to have mentioned, that land tax, other taxes, and poor rates swallow 
up 62/. of my income; so that all the money which is paid to me by the 
occupiers of the soil in the shape of tithes, and which I have to spend, is cir- 
culated in the parish, with the exception of about 1001. 

We will now see what would be the probable result, if the tithes of this parish 
were taken from the clergyman. ‘The parish consists of about 2000 acres; and 
somewhat more than half this quantity belongs to a wealthy Baronet, who, 
having a large property and mansion in another county, never resides on his 
estate in the parish of In the common language of the country he 
would be called the Squire ; and being the great landholder of the parish, (the 
remainder is divided into small freeholds,) he would be the person fixed upon 
to take possession of the tithes. I have now been Rector for three years, and 
during that time I have literally never seen the face of the Squire. If examined 
upon this point, I could not positively say that he had been in the parish for a 
single day ; though I believe, that he sometimes comes to shoot over his estate. 
The mansion house was pulled down a few years ago, so that residence among 
his tenants is now impracticable; and every shilling of his rents is spent in 
another county. Such also would be the fate of the tithes, if they were annexed 
to his estate, and paid in the shape of rent. They would only furnish a still 
stronger case of vestigia nulla retrorsum. With respect to charities, I am willing 
to hope that he dispenses them in the neighbourhood of his residence. I onl 
know that he makes neither my curate nor myself his almoner in the seit 
of ; and when the school was established, he was the only person out 
of a considerable number who declined subscribing to its support. 

It may be said, that I have chosen to take a singular case. I have certainly 
chosen to contrast a resident clergyman with a non-resident lay pluralist ; but 
there was in fact no choice allowed me: I have taken the case of my own 
parish; and when persons talk of pluralities and non-residence, I wish they 
would remember that the terms apply to laymen as well as to the clergy. I 
have shewn that nearly five-sixths of the value of the tithes are spent in the 
parish from whence they are drawn; and I would now ask of your readers, 
lay as well as clerical, what would be the advantage to the parish of — , 
if the tithes were taken from the clergyman? The question should be answered, 
not by the cold and calculating political economist—not by the half-educated, 
time-serving editor of a newspaper—not by the self-styled patriot, who after 
having squandered his own property thinks that he can manage the property 
of the country :—but let it be answered by the farmer, who is practically ac- 
{uainted with the parson and the squire, with the tithe-day and the rent-day ; 
let it be answered by the poor man, when he has been healed in body and mind 
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by the visits of his minister; let it be answered by his wife, when she has 
brought him some broken meat from the rectory, and when she has made his 
bed with the blanket received at Christmas; let it be answered by both of 
them, when they see their children kneeling down at night, raising their little 
hands to heaven as they have been taught at school, and praying to God that 
he will bless their parents. Are these ties of gratitude and affection, which 
bind the clergyman to his parishioners, to be snapped asunder for the sake of 
a theory? Are the sources of parochial charity to be dried up, and the village 
schools to be closed, and all to gratify Messrs. Hume and Cobbett, or the 
gentlemen of the press? I am unwilling to think that my countrymen are so 
infatuated, as to suffer the experiment to be made ; at least let us estimate the 
value of the present good, before we give it up in hopes of something which is 
better. 
Your obedient Servant, 
A TITHE-HOLDER, 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 
Mr. Epiror, 

Your Correspondent ’Apa)¢ has expressed a doubt, “‘ whether the admitted 
fact that Christ knoweth the hearts of all men be a plain and incontestable 
proof of his divinity.”’ In all controversies it is very desirable, that the 
points at issue should be clearly stated; for unless this be done, persons may 
appear to differ, when in fact they agree. 1 shal: endeavour therefore to 
separate the points in my argument, which your correspondent allows, from 
those which he disallows; and whatever may be the result, I trust that I shall 
not depart from that tone of candour and moderation, which he has so pro- 
perly displayed. 

In the first place then he says, that “ ubiquity of presence is unquestionably 
an attribute of the Deity ;’’ by which I understand him to mean, that who- 
ever possesses this attribute in himself, not having it communicated to him 
from any other, must be God. It is essential that this point should be clearly 
understood. He is also willing to admit, that ubiquity of presence cannot even 
be communicated from the Creator to any creature ; but he asks, whether it is 
also impossible that ubiquity of perception should be so bestowed? Now, I 
conceive that this distinction, when we are speaking of the Deity, is unne- 
cessary. When we say, that God is every where present, we do not mean 
that he is present bodily, as men are present in any particular spot, which is 
bounded by space: we mean, that his mind is. every where present. He 
sees every thing that is done in the same way (if the analogy may be used) 
that a man is said to be present at anything which was done in the room 
where he was standing, though he was not actually occupying the same por- 
tions of space which were occupied by the agents. We need not therefore 
dispute about the terms ubiquity of presence, and ubiquity of perception. 1 will 
adopt the latter expression in my argument, and from the fact of Christ know- 
ing the hearts of men, | will infer his ubiquity of perception ; and from this 
ubiquity, I will infer his divinity. 

Upon this your correspondent asks, whether it is impossible for ubiquity of 
perception to be communicated; and whether “ it is certain, that no inferior 
intelligence can derive from the Fountain of all wisdom a perfect knowledge of 
whatever passeth on ¢his very small portion of the universe?”? The questions 
are important; and if they are answered in the negative, my argument in 
support of the divinity of Christ becomes inconclusive: it might then be con- 
tended, that Christ’s ubiquity of perception was communicated, and that he 
was only an inferior intelligence. I must therefore go back to what is called 
“the admitted fact,” that “‘ Christ knoweth the hearts of all men.” This fact 
is admitted by both of us; but this shews the necessity of a definition of 
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terms. When I assert this doctrine, I mean, that Christ knows the hearts of 
all men by a power inherent in himself, and not derived from any other; so that 
I mean to exclude the alternative which your correspondent would suggest as 
being possible. It is upon this that my argument is built. I do not mean to 
infer that Christ is God because he exercises a power which he may have 
received from another, but because he has not so received it, and yet exercises 
it whenever it pleases him. 

The first point therefore at issue between us is, whether Christ knows the 
hearts of all men by a power inherent in himself, or by a power communi- 
cated to him fromthe Father. Ido not mean that we are really at issue upon 
this point, because, as your correspondent is a sincere believer in the divinity 
of Christ, he must believe that Christ possesses the divine attribute of know- 
ing the hearts of men; but he would very properly observe that we must not 
argue in a circle, and prove the divinity by the ubiquity, and the ubiquity by 
the divinity; and those persons who deny the divinity of Christ might per- 
haps assert, that though he knows the thoughts of men, he knows them by a 
power which was communicated to him from God. I shall now proceed to 
consider the arguments by which your correspondent thinks that such an 
assertion might be maintained. 

His argument is founded upon the analogy of prophecy. He says that 
“the power of knowing future events is an attribute of God, unattainable and 
incomprehensible by any natural faculties of man, but, as we are well assured, 
not incommunicable to man ;” and hence he would argue, that the power of 
knowing the thoughts of others may, in the same way, be communicated to 
a mere human being. I readily concede this. God may undoubtedly make a 
mere human being capable of knowing the thoughts of another human being. 
Your correspondent has properly instanced the case of Ahijah the prophet, 
who recognised the wife of Jeroboam, and knew the purport of her visit, 
(1 Kings, xiv.); and the case of St. Peter, who detected the falsehood of 
Ananias and Sapphira. (Acts v.) But though these cases shew, that a pro- 
phet and an apostle knew the thoughts of one particular individual, at one 
particular time, there is a fallacy or confusion of ideas, when your corres- 
pondent goes on to say, that this knowledge is “ very nearly akin to ubiquity 
of perception.” If I rightly understand the meaning of ubiquity, such partial 
and limited knowledge as this is not in the least akin to it. It stands in the 
same relation to it as the small number of objects which my eye takes in at 
one glance to all the objects of the universe which are seen at once by God. 
It is only akin to it, as a part is to the whole, or as an unit to infinity. As 
soon as the wife of Jeroboam had left the house of Ahijah, the prophet knew 
nothing more about her; he probably could not have told what she was think- 
ing about the next moment. So also St. Peter, though he knew one particular 
thought which had occupied the mind of Ananias, could probably not have 
told any other thought which he had ever entertained; neither could he have 
told the thoughts of any of the other persons who were then in the assembly. 
It was not necessary for him to know them, and Ged therefore had not re- 
vealed them to him. 

Now, I would ask, does this limited power of foretelling future events, and 
of knowing the hearts of men, come up to the idea which is conveyed to us 
by the word ubiquity? The power of foretelling the future events of all ages, 
Which is possessed by God, is totally different from the gift of prophecy which 
's communicated by God for a special purpose. Your correspondent will not 
say that Ahijah knew all the events which ever were to happen in the world ; 
but I contend that our Saviour did possess this universal foreknowledge. So, 
also, St. Peter did not know the thoughts of all the persons in the world. But 

contend that this universal searching of hearts was possessed by our Saviour ; 
and this is what is properly meant by whiquity of perception. 1 will grant 
pr the one act of our Saviour beholding Nathanae! under the fig-tree was not 


iferent from the one act of St. Peter reading the heart of Ananias; but will 
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your correspondent say, that St. Peter knew everything else which Ananias 
had ever done, or that our Saviour did not know everything else which Na. 
thanael had ever done? 

I do not feel myself called upon to prove that our blessed Lord possessed 
ubiquity of perception in the sense which I have attached to the words. Your 
correspondent, who believes in his divinity, will acknowledge that he possesses 
this ubiquity, not as man, but as God, I will not say that God could not, or 
would not, communicate to a mere human being the power of knowing every 
thought which ever entered into the keart of every man. I am not fond of 
such statements; but the notion is one which utterly overwhelms my concep- 
tion of a created being. The Son of God says of himself, in the Apocalypse 
(ii. 23,) J am he which searcheth the reins and hearts. The same is said in the 
Psalms (vii. 9) of God,—the righteous God trieth the hearts and reins; and 
who is there that will presume to draw a distinction between the powers by 
which these two same operations are performed? Who will say that God the 
Father searcheth the hearts and reins by a power inherent in himself, but that 
the Son does the same by a power communicated from God? 

[ hope that I shall not be required to enter further into this subject. Con- 
troversies between Christians, who are agreed upon fundamental points, can 
never be productive of much good; and I look forward to your Magazine 
being of service in a very different way. 

I remain 
Your obedient Servant, 


Epwarp Burton. 
Oxford, June 7, 1832. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sirx,*—Perceiving in your first number a defence of our admirable burial 
service, | am desirous of vindicating it from a contradiction to which one of its 
introductory sentences, admitted on the faith of our translation, has subjected it. 
I mean not by this observation to impugn the general veracity of our translators, 
because I consider their work a very extraordinary performance in the age in 
which they lived; yet it must be acknowledged, that in our time, when the 
Hebrew and its cognate tongues have become better known, certain defects 





* We have much pleasure in giving insertion to the above letter, out of respect to 
the high attainments of its writer, although we cannot coincide in his views on the 
passage in question. In the first place, we cannot see any contradiction between this 
passage and the lesson from St. Paul. The passage in Job, as it stands in our trans- 
lation, is perfectly compatible with the notion of a spiritual body—a body formed 
after the image of our Saviour’s glorified body—and thus simply asserts the resurrection 
of the body. This remark of our’s is quite in accordance with the opinion of Schulteas. 
We subjoin a passage from his long note :—‘‘ Clarissimum indicium Resurrectionis; 
unde et eadem corpora revictura meritocollectum. Nempe Resurrectio, quam credimus, 
Carnis, non pugnat cum dotibus excellentioribus, quibus corpus illud mactandum, 
ut ex Yuyreg reddatur ryevpartcoy.” His version of the word yy) is “cet 
tainly out of my flesh,” (ommino ex carne mea, ) meaning from out of, that 1s, ‘‘ I being 
in my flesh and looking forth from it.” Our learned correspondent will excuse out 
suggesting that we must require some instances of an usage of the preposition {), 
placed absolutely in the sense in which he takes it, before we can accede to his i- 
terpretation ; nor do we think the parallelism of the verse entirely bears him out here. 
‘These verses have, as our correspondent knows, given rise to an infinity of interpre 
tations, which may be seen in Schultens’ Job, vol. i. p. 483—496,and in J, M. Good's 
book of Job, p. 221—229; but although the verse relative to the worms (which word 
the English version supplies) affords some difficulty, we have not found any reaso® 
to impeach the general accuracy of our version in the rendering of this passage. 
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prominently appear. Among these may be enumerated the passage in Job, to 
which I refer. 

In the first place, I imagine, that the words, “‘ at the latter day he shall stand 
upon the earth,”’ are not exactly conformable to the full meaning of the original ; 
but that Job, after citing his Goel, as THE LIVING ONE, alluded to the 
vindication of his cause at the final judgment. My reason is, that the words 
« he shall stand upon the earth’’ clearly mean “he shali arise against the dust,”’* 
(i. e. in judgment,) in evidence of which 4Hy or dust is used by Isaiah and 


Tr 
others for death or the dead. This passage, therefore, truly interpreted, will 
prove the Hebrews to have believed a future state of rewards and punishments, 
in opposition to various writers of the Germanic school. 

Secondly, ‘‘ Though after my flesh, worms destroy this body,” are words not 
critically translated ; nevertheless, as they sufficiently express the true sense, 
I shall not comment upon them :—but when we read, “1N my flesh shall I see 
God,” we have a contradiction to the lesson selected for the service, which 
clearly distinguishes between the natural or corruptible body and the spiritual 
or incorruptible one; whereas, no such a contradiction can by any sophistry 
be elicited from the Hebrew, where ‘979%, OUT oF my flesh, i.e. WHEN DIS- 

- eo a 


ENGAGED from myself, gives a meaning perfectly consistent with the tenor of 
the New Testament. I am, Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
D. G. W. 


THE AIR. 


Tue main distinction of heathenism from the religion of the Israclites and the 
faithful patriarchs, consisted in their worship of the creature instead of the 
Creator, of the world instead of God. The world was divided, as they held, 
into four constituent parts or elements ; and those several parts were peopled 
by their credulous imagination with several classes of demons or deities— 


Neque terra patrem novit, nec flamma, nec aer, 
Aut humor, faciuntque deum per quatuor artus.— Manilius. 


{n short, paganism was atheism coupled with a superstition, which, where it 
is sanctioned by the laws of the Gentiles, is religion, and where it is practised 
in opposition to the law or to the prevailing faith, is magic. The true cha- 
racter of those impious superstitions may be learned from Villoison’s treatise 
De Triplici Theologia, in which he fully refutes the ignorant or insidious 
praises bestowed on the pretended theism of the Mysteries. The system of 
worshipping the demons of the four elements was most complete among those 
who partook of the wisdom of the Magi, and it was published in Italy and 
Greece by Pythagoras, Empedocles, and their followers. Now that ye know 
God (asks Paul of the Galatians), how is it that ye turn again to the impotent 
and poor elements, which ye are again willing to serve, as ye were from of old? 
The same fourfold demonology was the basis of that magian philosophy to 
which Roger Bacon, William of Auvergne, Raymond Lully, Arnold Villa- 
nhovan, and so many other philosophers, physicians, and masonic illuminates 
of the middle ages, were entirely addicted. But a comparatively modern sect 
of pantheists have, by their noise and boastfulness, obtained nearly the whole 
credit or infamy of doctrines nowise indebted to them either for invention or 
‘mprovement; I mean, the Fréres Illuminés Rose-croix. Such notions never 
met with any toleration from God or his apostles on earth ; on the contrary, 

© gave up their professors to uncleanness and vile affections. However, 
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* The parallelism of the verse requires this sense. 
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there stands one passage in our Bible which a Rosicrucian would read with 
satisfaction and triumph. “In time past ye walked according to the course 
of this world, according to the prince of the power of the air, the spirit that 
now worketh in the children of disobedience.” (Ephes. ii. 2.) Is it then true 
that the devil is the prince of the sylphs and sylphids? Indeed, those words 
seem to say as much. 

However, the apostle is innocent of that stuff. His words are, roy apyovra 
rn¢ tkovorac rou depo, of which the meaning, if not the literal version, is, the 
power of darkness, in strict conformity with the succeeding verse of the same 
epistle, “‘ we wrestle against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world.” The darkness here spoken of is not (as the Manicheans vainly dreamt) 
a natural and nocturnal darkness, such as that of which they feigned the 
essence of their Areimanes to consist, but the metaphorical and moral dark- 
ness in which the wicked veil the truth, and through which the ignorant can- 
not discern it. The use of the words dno (masculine or feminine), depoerg, 
depoeidnc, for darkness, dark, and dark-coloured, is continual in Homer : 


Ilepe 0° depa movdvuy tyeve 
'H pv ov pebw eg Taprapoy aeooevta, &c, &c.—Hesiod. Op, et D, 124. 


The element of air is the only one which, in large quantities, is diaphanous. 
Why, then, do the earliest and most correct of the Greek writers use the name 
of it to express the most impenetrable, palpable, and Tartarean gloom? We 
must first ask another question. Why did they reduce the infinite varieties of 
Nature under only four heads? It was not a philosophical or chemical ana- 
lysis on their parts, but a tradition of the cosmogony, no matter whence 
derived. 

Swift fire ascended to th’ etherial bounds, 

And, wreathing round the heights of starry heaven, 
Fenced in all nature with a wall of flames. 

Next, the thin breath diffused itself in winds, 

And hung its film invisible, to feed 

The fire, athwart the middle vacancy 

Close underneath the stars. Third place was given 
To waters and the ocean welling wide, 

That exhalation thence and vapour thin 

Might the air’s waste replenish. Last, the earth 
By weight condensed the lowest seat obtained.—Manilius. 


The author De Mundo says, that under the fiery substance lies the air, full 
of darkness and opaque* in its nature. (Pseud.-Aristot. p.5.Sylburg.) Let us 
see how the same tale is told by the lawgiver of Israel. Light was divided 
from darkness, under the darkness lay the waters, and under the waters lay the 
dry land or earth. The darkness of the sacred is the air of the profane cos- 
mogonist. Afterwards, the poet says, 


Emersere fretis montes orbisque per undas 

Exsiliit ; 
And God (says the prophet) gathered the waters together and let the dry land 
appear. Day is air strongly impregnated with rays of light; night is air 80 
scantily irradiated that the human eye will not collect the fiery particles, but 
is forced to relinquish them to bats, owls, and cats; and palpable or Egypuan 
darkness is air with no impregnation of light whatsoever, such as hung over 
the deep before there was light. John Philoponus, in his Second Book de 
Mundi Creatione, justly defines the primitive darkness to have been anp @9- 
tiorocg. (p. 61. ed. Vienne in Austria.) 

It may be said, that dyp is an ancient and poetical expression for darkness, 

but that its proper signification in prose is air. But the answer is, that dis- 
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tinctions of that sort were little observed by such authors as Saint Paul, and 
that, if they were, the phrase in question was employed in the Greek prose of 
the Hellenizing Jews, and for those very reasons which are above pointed out. 
Philo Judeus, a cotemporary of the apostles, and a Jewish Hellenist, says, 
that Moses “ called the air darkness (depa prey ire@nprae ceoroc), because the 
air is in its own nature black.” (De Mund. Opif. p. 6.) Elsewhere he repeats 
that guoee 6 dno pedac. (De Mose. 3. p. 153.) And he supposes that the black 
robe of the priest is a symbol of the air, because the air is black, and is a veil 
to the earth. (De Monarchia, 2. pp. 225, 227.) The forgery entitled Wisdom 
of Solomon, reputed to be the work of the same Jewish sophist, has aer for 
darkness where it describes the terrors of the Egyptian wise men under the 
plague of the darkness which might be felt, roy pndapodey guerov depa mpo- 
owe aovovpevor. (Soph. Salom. 17. 10.) 

The equivocal meaning of the Greek word became a means of error to the 
ignorant and the wicked in early days. In the blasphemous fiction called the 
Ascension of Isaiah, Satan is described as inhabiting a firmament lower than 
the first and lowest heaven, and immediately above the cruel angels of the air. 
(Ch.x.29—31.) Some time afterwards, Athenagoras, a Christian author, in his 
Apology, assured Marcus Aurelius, that the devil, prince of matter and of its 
forms, and his angels, were condemned to abide in the air and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the earth. (Legat. p.114.) The possibility of such error is inhe- 
rent in every original sentence of which the wording is ambiguous, but it is 
the province of a translator to interpret justly. And whether St. Paul intended 
to say air, inasmuch as it was considered to be an equivalent for darkness, or 
whether he meant directly to express darkness, the latter word is, under such 
circumstances, the only legitimate version of the original word in either case. 

Nothing would, probably, be more mischievous than an attempt to retrans- 
late or generally remodel the English Bible. It would only substitute the 
opinions of one set of critics, and perhaps not a better one, for those of an- 
other, while it would kindle a flame of polemics throughout the kingdom, to 
the disgrace and damage of religion. But where it is plain that a given verse 
is so mistaken, as to defile the sacred text with gross and heathenish absur- 
dities, there seems to be no good reason why an order of council should not 
direct it to be amended in subsequent editions, 


H. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine 
Sir, 
in a late number of the British Magazine I find a report of a trial respecting 
Dilapidations, for which many of your readers will thank you. I am, how- 
ever, inclined to think that you might be the means of rendering essential ser- 
vice to the clergy, by directing the attention of the bishops to the present laws 
respecting these dilapidations, which have always appeared to me to require 
amendment. It might not, perhaps, be too much to say that they are arbi- 
trary, and on many occasions involve a family in ruin. I could bring forward 
humerous cases of clergymen who annually expended considerable sums on 
their parsonages, under the hope that nothing could be claimed at their death. 
Some of these clergymen had from small incomes contrived to save a few hun- 
dred pounds for their wives and children, and the whole has been claimed for 
dilapidations by the appointed surveyors. True it is that the law is open to 
the widow ; but she probably has neither energy nor money to resort to it. 
Other cases 1 have known, where the incumbent has done nothing to the par- 
sonage; and young men, to whom the expense of taking possession of a living 
was an object of some importance, have discovered that he had nothing, or 
that his property could not be touched. Should the successor possess pro- 
perty, on being inducted and dying soon afterwards, that property would be 
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immediately claimed for dilapidations; and sums as high as 1000/. might in 
particular instances be adjudged by surveyors, although he had received no- 
thing, and derived no benefit from the living. Respecting the surveyors, too, 
I could say much. One, who had assisted in valuing the dilapidations of three 
neighbouring livings at 2800/., assured me, that so little did they know what 
in the strict sense of the law might be termed dilapidations, that he was 
usually obliged to compromise the matter with the person appointed to meet 
him, on the general appearance of the building. With respect to the sums 
adjudged and obtained, I may also say that some new regulations are required. 
I am acquainted with a lady who was left a widow with eight children. Her 
husband had a living, on which there was a mere cottage, unfit for the resi- 
dence of any clergyman, and for this more than two hundred pounds were 
demanded. The widow was recommended to resist the demand; but the 
anxiety attending a trial would have been too much for her, and she paid it. 
The new rector died before he had repaired the cottage, and his successor 
could obtain nothing. I trust I have said enough to make it evident that 
something ought to be done. The matter certainly appears to be attended 
with difficulty ; but, under the hope that some of your clerical readers will be 
induced to propose some plan, and that the bishops will direct their attention 
to a subject so important, I will suggest that all delicacy felt by the arch- 
deacon should be removed ; that he should, as indeed it is his duty to do, tho- 
roughly inspect every parsonage at the time he visits the church; direct all 
necessary outside repairs, including painting, to be done within the year, and 
such inside repairs as would come under the management of the mason and 
carpenter ;* and that, at the death of an incumbent, no demand whatever 
should be allowed to be made, so that his widow might be assured of possess- 
ing what she had assisted in saving for herself and children. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
F. P. 
June, 1852, 

P.S. As bricks or stone may always be obtained, would not the governors 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty be justified in refusing to lend money, unless the 
houses were built of those durable materials? Could you or any of 
your readers answer the following queries? Where would the rector of a 
parish have the best chance of discovering the original grant of his glebe 
and great tithes? Are the copies of registers annually sent to the bishops 
preserved by the registrars, so that lost leaves might be restored? Were such 
copies made previous to the year 1648, and are they preserved? Is there any 
register in existence commencing before the year 1538 ? 





To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sirk,—It would be difficult for me to express how much 1 feel gratified by 
the perusal of a letter from Dr. Burton, in your last Magazine. If your 
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* It would surely be far better that there should be a surveyor for each diocese 
or archdeaconry, if means of paying him could be devised, as such a person would 
(with all reverence to archdeacons be it said) be more competent to decide as to the 
necessary repairs ; and, besides, would save them from the very odious and invidious 
task of inspecting the houses of their neighbours and friends. These surveys would 
come as matters of course ; a report might be made to the archdeacon or bishop, and 
the registrar might then issue an order to execute the repairs. A right of appeal to 
another surveyor, appointed for that purpose, might be given, if the clergyman did 
not admit the necessity of the repairs directed. Some regular enforcement of the 
repair of glebe houses is much wanted, and would ultimately be a blessing to the 
clergy themselves.—Ep. 
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readers would but attend to its suggestions, and, where they have influence, 
recommend the adoption of them, the good to be effected would be incalculable. 

I have fully experienced in my own person the correctness of his state- 

ments. When I first came to the parish on which I am now the incumbent, 
(and it is extended over a considerable surface of country,) the congregation at 
afternoon service was exceedingly small. I introduced a sermon, and in the 
course of eighteen months it has increased, and is increasing in a most satis- 
factory manner. Will you allow me to suggest a hint in regard to this subject, 
which may be of infinite use to my younger brethren. 

I had much to contend with in the first instance, though I had introduced 

a sermon in the afternoon. The continual excuse then made for not coming 
to church, was, ‘‘O! Sir, it is impossible for me to come to church, I have so 
large a family, and two or three of my children are too young to be left, and 
my husband does not like the trouble of attending to them when I am gone.” 
Upon hearing this many times repeated, and perceiving that no argument 
could persuade them, I determined to establish an Infant Sunday School 
during the afternoon service. I appointed a respectable person to the charge 
of it, and desired two or three of the girls in the National School to remain 
with her to assist her. I soon began to perceive the effect of this. For when 
it was found that I had a ready answer to the before-mentioned excuse, they, 
perceiving me resolute, though they did not send their children to the school, 
did contrive to come to church, and many who never thought of it before are 
now becoming very regular in attendance. I should observe that, after a 
short time, I discontinued the Infant School, from lack of children. How- 
ever, my object was gained, for I have had the satisfaction of seeing a full 
congregation of women ever since. 

Dr. Burton does not allude to the fact of its being impossible to have double 
duties in many churches, owing to there not being a sufficient fund to support 
aclergyman. In this case, I would, from experience, recommend alternate 
duties. I well know that this plan is adopted in many churches. But I 
also know, that it is not adopted in some, where it would be most advisable it 
should be. The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is administered the first 
Sunday in every month in this place (and I am quite ata loss to find a reason 
why it should not be in every parish.) I have, nevertheless, introduced an 
early Sacrament on Christmas-day and on Easter-day with excellent effect. 
Indeed, I do not know what I should have done to relieve myself from too 
great a burden of duties at one time, if I had not. Depend upon it, it only 
wants a little personal exertion on the part of the parish priest, materially to 
change the state of things in this regard. Many very respectable people are 
kept from the holy table by total ignorance of the nature of the Sacrament, 
and of what they are fo do when they come; they are fearful of making some 
mistake and ofacting improperly. I have found such a feeling easily removed 
by private conversation, when sermon upon sermon has had no effect. Now 
my great object in writing this letter is, to confirm Dr. Burton’s remarks by 
the experience of another, and to incite a spirit of communication by the means 
of your publication. I am not so presumptuous as to suppose that many 
others may not have done as I have, but I am convinced that we need encou- 
ragement; and what is so encouraging as to know that others are pursuing 
the course we are with success? If we are doubtful, it gives us confidence, 
and induces us to renew our efforts. Many may say this letter is not needed. 
In itself it may not—but it may convey to men of real experience and ability 
a knowledge of the fact, that many like myself, and particularly among the 
younger clergy, would be glad to receive instruction by this way, which they 
have no other means of obtaining. Frequent personal communication in some 
districts is impossible. If Dr. Burton would have the kindness to continue 
his remarks, his authority would have weight, and he would deserve and 
receive the heartfelt thanks of his clerical brethren. 

I have been altogether unused to such a correspondence, and my name 
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would carry no weight with it ; I therefore decline giving it. But if you think 
my letter worthy of insertion, will on some future occasion communicate to 
you on one or two very important subjects, the experience of 
Your very faithful servant, 
A Parisu Prigsr. 


BENEFITS OF EPISCOPACY IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter to the Editor, from a gentleman who 
visited Barbadoes both before and since the erection of a Bishop’s See there, 
and was extremely struck with the improvement which he observed on his 
second visit. He states that the inhabitants ascribed this improvement in the 
tone of Society to the coming of the Bishop amongst them, and stated that the 
presence of a person possessing both rank and influence commanded a degree 
of attention and respect which the Barbadeans, a very proud people, might not 
have shewn to an inferior person. Our correspondent then proceeds thus : 

“The example of virtue and piety in a churchman of rank and consideration 
had infused into society a higher degree of sensibility to the beauty and necessity 
of moral goodness; and had sensibly operated to the civil and social ameliora- 
tion of the community at large. The clergy had been stimulated by the presence 
and admonitions of their Bishop to renewed zeal and active diligence in the 
discharge of their sacred functions; and amongst the laity an attention to the 
forms at least of religion, and a greater strictness of outward morals, was 
generally apparent. All classes, indeed, have shewn affectionate respect 
towards their Bishop; and, whether as his colleagues at the council board, or 
his coadjutors in public enterprizes of a humane or religious character, have 
afforded the most ready co-operation. 

“ The religious instruction of the free coloured people, and also of the slaves, 
has been, under episcopal superintendance, perseveringly conducted throughout 
the island; and a body of Catechists has been formed for the express purpose 
of carrying this most important work into full efficiency. 

“‘ Within the compass of twenty-one miles by fourteen in this island, more 
than twelve parochial schools have been established, in which instruction is 
given to the slaves on the week day as well as on the Sabbath. The orderly 

conduct, respectable appearance, and the rapid attainments of the scholars, 
afford a very gratifying spectacle to the visitor, and a proof of the intellectual 
capability of the Negro race. Some of these children were in the habit of 
frequenting the house of a clergyman adjacent to the school, (which was held 
in a chapel,) and of offering up their morning and evening prayers to God in 
behalf of themselves, kindred, and masters. This was a voluntary act on their 
part, performed with much sincerity and feeling, in a large open verandah 
belonging to the minister’s house.” 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 
SIR, 

AN anonymous writer need not fear the imputation of being actuated by that 
spirit which “ vaunteth itself;” I therefore venture to submit to your notice 
an experiment which I have lately tried for promoting the comfort, and indi- 
rectly (I hope) the morality of the labouring class of my parishioners. 

Thinking a supply of w holesome malt liquor very desirable for any labourer 
who can obtain it, (especially at the approaching season of hay and corn 
harvest,) and thinking it nof less desirable that this refreshment should be 
obtained at home instead of at the ale-house or beer-shops, I gave notice 
(through my parish clerk) that if any cottager was able and willing to brew 
at home any quantity of malt, not exceeding two bushels, I would assist him 
in the purchase, to the extent of the excise duty, two shillings and sevenpence 
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per bushel. I was agreeably surprised to find how many were glad to avail 
themselves of this assistance. In a village, of which the whole population is 
less than three hundred and forty, as many as twenty-two heads of families 
found means to purchase two bushels, and eleven were able only to have one 
bushel each. They will generally brew (I imagine) about eighteen gallons of 
beer to each bushel of malt, and the grains will be a good meal for the pig of 
such as possess one. 

The sum thus expended by.me in this first experiment amounts to 7/. 2s. 1d., 
and I doubt whether it could have been bestowed in any other sort of bene- 
faction more satisfactorily. I hope to be able to repeat it annually about the 
same season ; and if from this account it should appear worth the notice and 
imitation of any of your readers, lay or clerical, it will give additional satis- 
faction to Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
A, 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 
Sir, 

In times like the present, when not single parishes only, nor even extensive 
districts, but nearly the whole of the agricultural population of the country 
is suffering from extreme depression, no apology can be necessary for any 
communication which has for its object the alleviation, in any degree, however 
small, of the great aggregate of distress. Amongst many measures which 
have occured to myself as well as to others, there are two which I am anxious 
to submit to discussion through the medium of your pages. Before I take 
any steps towards inducing other persons to reduce either of them to practice, 
I should consider it desirable to ascertain the light in which their chance of 
success is viewed by persons who are better able than I am to form an estimate 
of their probable effects. And this end I am most likely to attain (should any 
of your readers think it worth while to bestow any pains upon the question) 
by the step I am now taking. 

I must guard, however, against the idea that I consider either one of these 
singly, or both of them conjointly, or any one or two measures as competent 
to cure the whole evil. Iam fully aware that a radical cure must be the work 
of much time, and of many measures. For there are many diseases; and 
therefore the discovery of a panacea (which is always an unpromising under- 
taking) is in this case altogether impossible. 

The situation of the bulk of those districts which are suffering the most may 
be thus described. The land is thoroughly out of heart; there is room for 
the expenditure of thousands with a profitable return: there is an ample 
supply of labourers; and in some cases, a slight redundancy. At the same 
time little or nothing is done to bring back the land to a state of cultivation. 
A proportion of the able labourers, varying from a fourth to a third of the 
whole number, and in some cases and some seasons approaching towards the 
half, derive their support from the parish funds for several months out of 
every year, 

All this plainly points to the waste of agricultural capital as one main 
source of the misery which is spread around us. The produce of the land 
is diminishing every year, for want of a proper degree of labour being bestowed 
on its cultivation: the burthens are increasing in an inverse proportion to the 
means of meeting them: the smaller farmers are dropping one by one upon 
the parish funds: large holders in many cases are doing the same: and yet 
where one meets with a farmer that is able to cultivate his land with spirit 
and skill, though he is not making the profits he at one time obtained, still 
he is not found, like his poorer neighbours, in gradual progress to pauperism. 

It appears to me, then, that the proper source, the most promising direction in 


which to look for remedies for this state of things, is in expedients for econo- 
July, 1832. 3 P 
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mising and reinforcing agricultural capital. And in the search for these, the 
most natural course to pursue is, first to trace the progressive advance of the 
system of cultivation, or rather of the different systems which have succeeded 
each other; and then, having ascertained what was the preceding stage of 
that progress,—having made ourselves acquainted with the state of things 
from which the present plan of culture emerged,—to see whether it be not 
possible to fall back upon that next preceding stage, with the intention of 
emerging from it once more, as fast as industry and frugality will enable us 
to do so, 

Those who are anxious to study attentively this subject, with a view to 
ascertaining for themselves what the position would be upon which we must 
fall back, if we should act on the principle just suggested, will do well to refer 
to the able work recently published by Mr. Jones, on Rent, &c. From that 
work I take the following slight sketch of the progressive stages by which the 
present system of occupation or cultivation of land has arisen from the ruder 
devices of former times ; and though necessarily extremely brief, I trust it will be 
sufficient to render intelligible views which have perhaps been partly suggested 
to me by the perusal of his more extensive and elaborate detail. 

The earliest form of holding, the rudest system of culture, consisted in the 
system of villenage or labour rents, which prevailed for some ages after the 
Conquest in England, and which still subsists in a large portion of Europe. 
Here the tenant holds a portion of land for his own use, on condition of 
working three days in every week on that of the lord. 

One of the commonest of the intermediate forms which prevail in other 
European countries, which are more advanced than those just referred to, but 
less so than ourselves, is what is termed the metayer system. ‘This name is 
given to that kind of agreement between the landlord and the tenant which 
stipulates that the former shall bear a certain proportion of the expense of 
cultivation, and the latter the remainder ; and that the crop shall be shared 
equally between them. For example: in some countries the landlord finds 
the cattle and half the seed, and pays the taxes; the tenant finds the other 
half of the seed, and the whole of the utensils. Whether in England the 
tenure ever assumed this precise form, I am not able to say ; I think it highly 
probable that the rent was early paid in money ; but we certainly find corn- 
rents much in fashion in the days of Elizabeth ; and as there was a time when 
the tenant was a mere villein, there must have been a time at which the landlord 
bore, not a part merely, but the whole of the expense of the cultivation of the 
land. It is therefore not improbable, that something equivalent to this, at 
least as to what, for my purpose, is the main feature—viz. the partial 
assistance of the landlord in defraying the cost of cultivation—must have 
obtained amongst ourselves between the era of villenage, and the establish- 
ment of the present order of things. 

Another of the intermediate forms, and one which actually exists in our 
own dominions, namely in almost the whole of Ireland, and a portion of 
Scotland, is what is termed the cottier system. Here the tenant occupies a 
quantity of land not exceeding what he and his family can cultivate with 
their own hands, himself finding the means of working it, and paying a 
money rent. 

The distinguishing feature of the mode of farming which prevails generally 
in England is that the farmer is a capitalist ; and not only finds for himself 
expensive utensils anda large stock of cattle, but also employs labourers in the 
actual work of husbandry, and in his own person frequently takes little part 
in this task, beyond the superintending the various operations. Mr. Jones, in 
tracing the progress of the different forms of renting land, observes that this 
system has only heen introduced universally in our own country, in the 
Netherlands, and in part of France, up to the present time. 

Having thus sketched the general progress of the different stages of the 
occupation of land, I shall perhaps be understood by my readers when I say, 
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that what I wish to suggest is the possibility of falling back with advantage 
on some modification of the metayer or cottier systems. I do not mean to 
recommend the adoption of either of these plans as a general measure. I do 
not wish to see holdings of either of these two forms as substitutes for those 
at present in use, on a large scale: but only in particular cases; as the 
exceptions to the rule, not as the rule itself—for example, I should like to see 
three, four, or five steady labourers, with large families, so established in every 
moderate sized parish, in those districts which are overburdened with agricul- 
tural poor. 

Before I turn to the merits of these plans, I wish to add one consideration 
(which could not with clearness have been earlier introduced) to those I have 
already brought forward, with a view to shew that it is something of this 
particular kind—something at least similar in principle—calculated, namely, 
to reinforce and economise the agricultural capital of the country—that is 
wanted at the present time. Mr. Jones observes that it is only in England, 
the Netherlands, and part of France, that farmers universally work the land 
with their own capital. Now I doubt whether even in England the farming 
with their own capital has ever been established in the case of all the cultivators. 
I believe that most extensively of late years the farmer has worked with 
borrowed capital. In Scotland it is notorious that a large proportion of the land 
has been brought into cultivation by means of what are termed cash credits at 
the different Joint Stock Company banks. Inthe time of the war and the 
high prices, large and habitual advances were made to the English farmers, 
on the credit of the growing crops, by the country bankers. This practice, it is 
well known, has been very much curtailed of late years, if it has not altogether 
ceased. And, coincidently with this curtailment, a large district in my own 
immediate neighbourhood, and doubtless other districts similarly circumstanced 
elsewhere, had nearly gone out of cultivation; so nearly, in fact, that land 
which used to yield four quarters of wheat to the acre, in the memory of the 
middle aged labourers, now does not yield an average of much more than one. 
Does not this raise a presumption that the land was always worked with bor- 
rowed capital, and that it has ceased to be cultivated now, merely because the 
country bankers, not knowing whom to trust, or not liking to invest their 
means in farming speculations, have withheld their customary advances? 

If this be the case,—if there exists not in the hands of the farmers the 
capital necessary to work the whole breadth of land now under tillage, and 
strangers are unwilling to step forward, upon whom does the task of supply- 
ing the deficiency naturally devolve? Surely upon the owner of the soil. 
He is placed in this dilemma—either his land must go untilled or half-tilled, 
the burthen of the Poor Rates increasing in proportion as the means of meeting 
it are diminished ; or he must himself furnish the means of keeping it in a 
state of cultivation. The question that next presses on his attention is this— 
what is the most thrifty and economical manner of making the necessary 
advances? To those who are anxious to see this question settled, I will 
now submit a few considerations in favour of what I have already proposed. 

By the modification of the metayer system which I have in view, the 
landlord would find the means of working the soil and would make to his tenant 
a weekly advance for his own subsistence till harvest, on the credit of the pro- 
portion of the crops he would then have to receive. Of this plan it may be 
observed, that it possesses a decided advantage over the common method of 
employing a bailiff at weekly wages, inasmuch as the cultivator is personally 
and directly interested in the amount of the produce raised. His receipts, upon 
the final balancing of the year’s accounts, would be exactly proportioned to the 
diligence and success with which he had exerted himself in the culture of his 
farm. It must be observed, too, that, in adapting this system to the habits 
and customs of our own country, the landlord would naturally, in the first 
place, reimburse himself for his own outlay, and in the next, deduct the interest 
of the capital he might have embarked from the gross proceeds of the farm ; 
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_and that whatever might be the proportions of the respective shares of landlord 
and tenant, it would only be the surplus remaining after these deductions, 
and perhaps only what might remain after deducting rent in addition to these, 
that would be to be divided between. the two parties. It, therefore, would not 
be the tenant's interest to induce his landlord to incur any expense which was 
not likely to be returned with a profit in the management of the farm. Nor 
would there be reason to apprehend any dishonesty in the way of a clandes- 
tine sale of part of the crops, if due caution were used in selecting the persons 
to be trusted as metayer-tenants, and inspecting the crops themselves while 
standing. A steward or a respectable land-surveyor would be fully competent 
to prevent fraud to any considerable extent in these particulars. And, as facts 
are incomparably more valuable than any arguments, we need only remember 
that one-fourth part of Europe at least is cultivated in this manner, and we 
shall at once see, that if there are any difficulties in the arrangement of the 
details of the system, they are not insurmountable. 

I will only add, that an experiment of this kind has been tried in one 
instance, and that on a farm of considerable magnitude, by Mr. Curteis, the late 
Member for Sussex. The particulars it is not in my power to give ; and I can 
only say, that the experiment by general report is represented as having been 
very successful. 

Cottier allotments have this advantage amongst others, that the amount of 
capital which is wanted to enable an industrious man to embark in their cul- 
tivation is small; and when a labourer has shewn a thrifty disposition by 
making any small accumulation, it is in the power of almost any benevolent 
person to make him an advance, which, when added to his own savings, will 
make up a sufficient fund for commencing. It is much more easy to find four 
persons who would make a small advance of this kind than one who is either 
able or willing to entrust in the hands of a man, who has no property of his 
own, the funds which are necessary for the working a larger farm. The 
former plan, perhaps, is better adapted to the case of landlords who have farms 
thrown upon their hands ; the latter is quite as deserving of the attention of 
parishes: since for a sum, not at all exceeding that which is often advanced 
as a gift to enable a family to emigrate, that same family might be established 
in a holding of from fifteen to twenty acres of indifferent land, whilst they 
would thankfully consent to pay interest for the sum advanced, and ultimately 
to repay the principal. I think I may say with truth that all the respectable 
labourers in my own parish would thankfully embrace such an offer. Two 
have already offered to embark in such an undertaking if the parish will give 
them each a cow, and contiuue their present weekly payments till harvest. It 
is only the extreme difficulty of raising money for our current expenditure 
that hinders our closing immediately with the offer. No doubt is entertained 
by either party of the result; and I hope by another season we may be in a 
situation to try the experiment. 

There is no reason why the two plans should not be blended together, and 
cottier allotments cultivated on the metayer-principle. I believe that such is 
the usual size of the farms so occupied on the continent ; though I am inclined 
to think that farms of a larger size would answer best for the metayer-plan in 
this country. At all events, practically speaking, the exact size must depend 
upon the land which can be advantageously occupied with the farming build- 
ings which already exist on particular estates. These buildings, in farms above 
the cottier size, are, in most instances, capable of forming two tenements, and 
of accommodating sufficiently two tenants such as I am now describing, if, in 
any case, it is thought desirable to subdivide a farm. The two labourers | 
have already named were anxious to occupy a particular farm in this manner, 
and to share the land and buildings. 

Some persons may be prejudiced against what I have here proposed by the 
contrast between the effects of farming on the English system and those of the 
foreign or Irish method, as exemplified in the countries where they respec- 
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tively prevail. If there existed capital sufficient to cultivate the whole of 
our land on our own system, | should undoubtedly be of the same opinion. 
But 1 am convinced that this is not the case, and I therefore feel that the 
alternative which is placed before us is this—cither to let the land go out of 
cultivation altogether, or to adopt some such expedient as those which I have 
proposed. If the introduction of the Scotch system of banking would be likely 
to render the assistance I consider so necessary generally available to the 
agricultural body, it would be for the legislature to give the question of its 
introduction their most serious consideration. But this is beyond the reach 
of individuals. However much they may desire its adoption, whatever may be 
the benefits they may anticipate from it, it is not ¢heir fiat which will effect 
that object. That which I propose is, on the contrary, in the power of every 
landlord. He may secure its benefits to himself if it be calculated to produce 
a beneficial result; or, at any rate, he may satisfy himself by experiment 
whether the result would be beneficial or not. To every landlord’s attention, 
then, I submit these suggestions ; and if any one shall find himself benefited 
by their adoption, I shall not regret the pains of laying them before the 
public. I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


‘NULLUM TEMPUS ’ BILL. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 
Sir, 
Tnat great and good lawyer, my Lord Tenterden, has brought in a Bill to limit 
or abolish the “ Nullum Tempus Occurrens Ecclesie,” so I hear. Now it is 
not “ Laches,” but fear of the law's delay and expense, that has prevented m 
reclaiming some lost glebe. I know where it lies: I know it is described bot 
in a Terrier Tempore Caroli Ime, and in the map of that date, yet existent in 
the possession of the purchaser of the manor and advowson, and usurper of 
my glebe; yet Terriers alone are inadmissable, and deemed to be exparte 
evidence. How am I to compel the production of the MS.? How will one 
acre repay the expense of recovery, if recovered at last it should be? B 
unity of possession, the tenant of the manor farm, hard by the church, has 
always held the land, and taken in the minister’s horses, when church offices 
called him to church from his parsonage house, a mile-and-a-half distant there- 
from. The new tenant will neither surrender the land, nor take in the horse; 
and I dare not rebuild the cottage and stabie that a century since stood upon 
this “‘ debateable land.”” The remedy I would ask of Lord Tenterden is not 
to preclude justice and litigation together, but to give equitable jurisdiction to 
the commissioners of charities, with appeal, if he please, to higher courts. 
When I put down boundary posts,—but left the enjoyment of the land to this 
tenant,—the Lord of the Manor and landlord took them away, and I took 
them out of his stable in hopes he would bring his action for taking his pro- 
perty in said posts ! 
The old verses say— 
‘* There stands a post—who put it there?” 
‘« A better man than you—touch it if you dare !”’ 


In this case 1 am not the better man, for I am the losing party. 





ON PENNY CLOTHING CLUBS, 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—As you invite communications on charitable schemes for raising the 
character and condition of the poor, I venture to call your notice, and through 
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478 CORRESPONDENCE, 


you, that of your readers, to a scheme, which from its constitution promises, 
and in its operation has produced, moral and social improvement of no common 
order and to no common extent. Among the various institutions of the present 
day, for improving the habits and relieving the distresses of the labouring 
classes, few, if any, have offered such fair pretensions to support as Parochial 
Subscription Funds, for supplying the poor with clothes; none, perhaps, are so 
well calculated to combine beneficence on the part of the rich with frugality 
on the part of the poor, none to direct the stream of bounty so surely to those 
most worthy of its benefits, the industrious, the prudent, and the cleanly. But 
excellent as are the principles on which Clothing Funds in general are esta- 
blished, it is hardly too much to say that the ultimate success of each of these 
little rural Societies must depend on the peculiar rules and regulations which 
form its statute book. 

To convey, therefore, to your readers some general hints, or to inform them 
where they may obtain a complete code of rules, calculated to produce the most 
beneficial results, may not be considered useless in itself, or impertinent to the 
purposes of your Magazine. Having, among others, taken some interest in 
establishments of this kind, and having had some years back a short acquaint- 
ance with the village to which I am about to refer you, I have read with more 
than common gratification, ‘‘ Three years’ results of a Clothing Society, in the 
parish of Farthinghoe, in Northamptonshire.” 

Did I not fear trespassing too largely on your pages, I should be tempted to 
transcribe the admirable rules of this institution, but as they may ve obtained 
in a cheap tract lately published by Rivington (I believe for the benefit of the 
fund), it may be sufficient to point out the particular points in which it differs 
from most others of the same class, (those at least with which I am acquainted,) 
and the particular results which it has produced. The Farthinghoe Clothing 
Society, contrary to a very usual custom, offers the privilege of contributing to 
all, without exception, whose conduct is honest and decent, thus depriving the 
virtue of alins-giving of her too frequent companion, favouritism, and impressing 
the mind of the depositor not merely with a sense of personal obligation, but 
a consciousness of moral reward. Wéithout exception, also, it excludes the 
thief, the drunkard, the poacher, the mother of illegitimate children—in short, 
the notoriously profligate of every kind, thus making vice disgraceful, and good 
conduct the title to its privileges. It provides that the depositions shall be made 
immediately after an attendance at divine service, which, besides attracting 
some otherwise infrequent visitors to the House of Gop, enables the clergy- 
man or any charitable resident in the parish to recognize in a few minutes a 
large proportion of his poorer neighbours, to learn the wants and cares of those 
who are present, to hear of the sickness of those who are absent—in short, to 
keep up that mutual intelligence between the higher and lower ranks, on which 
social happiness, and indeed national prosperity may be said immediately to 
depend. 

It enforces a weekly subscription, and thus occasions a weekly saving; an 
omission of which regulation enables the depositor in many instances under my 
notice to shuffle together and pay down a quarter, or half of his year’s deposit 
at once; induces him, perhaps, to sell some useful article of furniture, or to 
borrow the sum which he can so profitably employ ; and in any case defeats 
one main object of such a Society, the encouragement of constant unintermitted 
eco . 
By another rule, it guards against a spirit of speculation on the part of the 
depositor, and ensures him the continued enjoyment of his acquired comforts, 
which in many cases he might be tempted to part from, for each depositor is 
compelled, on pain of expulsion, to shew, if called upon by a manager, the 
various articles obtained from the Society; thus he can neither sell nor trans- 
fer his benefit, nor can some richer friend behind the scenes supply him with 
the amount of his weekly deposit, and obtain, through his means, the advan- 
tages of the Annual Distribution. 
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Such are the points most peculiar to the Clothing Society of Farthinghoe. 
They will be found, I think, on examination, worthy of imitation or adoption 
by every establishment of a similar nature. Should practical proof of their 
utility be required, the following results may serve to recommend them. 


In the first year of the Society, there were ........ 70 Depositors. 
— Second year of ditto ..cccccccccscccceccces 110 —— 
= Third year of ditto seer eeeeeeeseeseores 120 ———— 


s. d. 

In the first year of the Society, the amount of Clothes 
disbursed eeececces See eee e eee eeeseeeeeeeses 52 13 0 
— Second YOQF ceveccveccccveceesceveseesesvecece 76 9 8 
aor Third year eeeeeeeenenene eeeeeeeee ee eee eeeeeeeeeee 81 8 0 


The Cash balance in hand being one-half more than at the first distribution. 


In the year preceding the establishment of the Society—Able- 
bodied Labourers receiving Headmoney .......... 29 


— First year of its institution ..ccccccccccscccces cocccee 17 
— Second year of ditto...... eevecsece eee eeeeeseseteseeee 0 
— Third year of ditto ...cccocsssecees coccccccecsecssese O 
In the first year of the Society—Puarochial Expenditure £459 19 3 
—_— Second year Of GittO .ccoccccccscccepecccecccccs 365 17 7 
eed Third year of ditto *eeeeeteeeeeeteeereeeeeee estan 293 11 7 


During three years before the Society — Illegitimate children 
born in the parish CPO e ee ee eeesereseserseseses ee eeeeseees 3 
During three years after ditto eee ee meee eee Oe eeeseeseseseseaees 0 


In estimating these recorded amendments in the condition of the parish of 
Farthinghoe, let it never be forgotten, how small a part of any great moral 
amendment admits of being recorded. To the production of them, it is not 
denied that other minor causes may in some measure have contributed ; the 
hand which framed and managed so beneficial and judicious an Institution, 
has not, it may be supposed, been unfruitful in other good works ;—but I am 
well assured that the chief engine in this great parochial reformation has been 
the Clothing Society. Whatever pleasure the philanthropist may derive from 
the documentary evidence of this reformation, would be enhanced by an 
actual view of the village itself emerging from its former wretchedness, like 
the butterfly from the husk of the chrysalis—a village which I well remember, 
but a few years back, the abode of profligacy, pauperism, squalor, and misery. 

Here the mud-spattered grim-faced cottage has borrowed a fresh complexion 
from the brush of the white-washer; the fetid and miasmatous receptacle of 
liquid filth before its door has found an outlet for its odorous streams ; net 
stye, for many a year past “to be let unfurnished,” contains, at length, a 
grunting tenant; the long desert garden smiles with the unwonted verdure of 
the potato, the cabbage, and the bean. 


‘* Miratur que novos” flores ‘‘ et non sua poma.” 


Even these, perhaps the lowest results of the Clothing Society, are no mean 
indications of social improvement; nor is it, I hope, an unworthy or unprofit- 
able employment of time and talent, to promote and multiply in our land 


‘« These simple blessings of the lowly train.” 


From the acquisition by the labourer of such comforts, in such a manner, 
will be found to arise increased industry in their attainment, increased frugality 
in their use, increased appreciation of their value : hence warmer gratitude to 
the Almighty Giver of all good, and firmer reliance on his mae F 


May 19th, 1832. 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Twenty Parochial Sermons, with an Appendix, containing Parochial Papers. 
By the Rev. C. Girdlestone, M.A., Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 


Tus volume is a beautiful example of what the parochial minister ought to be 
in his teaching, and of what, we are glad to think, notwithstanding the revilings 
of enemies and the inuendoes of pretended friends, numberless ministers of the 
Church of England are. Here are the addresses of the minister of a populous 
parish* to his people; and if any one can read them, if any one can look at 
these plain, but most earnest, and affectionate, and moving addresses—these 
truly gospel Sermons, sound, sober, and free from every particle of fanaticism, 
—if any one can read them and the explanation of the local circumstances to 
which they often allude, as given in the preface, and not confess that a church, 
which produces men as zealous, and active, and as deeply interested in their 
charge, but as calm, as prudent, and as wise as Mr, Girdlestone, is indeed a 
national blessing, he must look at things through a medium so hazy or so 
perverted as must render his observations of singularly little value. Let the 
revilers of the church look at this volume, and the history which it contains 
(set forth without one iota of intrusiveness or boasting), and say what they 
would have. Do they wish for a parish, where the duty shall be such as 
almost to exhaust the strength and exceed the powers of the minister, and shal! 
be most inadequately remunerated? They have it here and in hundreds of 
places besides. Do they wish for an highly-educated man, who shall bring to 
the management of such a parish sound information and knowledge, and habits 
of thought, and reflection, and discretion, and zeal and devotion to his charge? 
They have it here and in hundreds of places besides. Do they believe that it is 
good that the gospel should be preached to the poor, and that true and just views 
of it—such views as shall awaken the careless and guide the humble—should be 
presented to them from the lips, and should be left with them from the pen? 
They have what they want here. And yet Mr. Girdlestone would be the first 
to confess that he stands not alone—he would be the first to say, that he could 
point out one brother after another, pursuing the same course in the same way, 
with the same great toil and the same small (earthly) reward, the same zeal 
and the same calm discretion. We wish we had room for extracts to shew 
how well Mr. Girdlestone is qualified to preach to the poor, and how safe we 
are in recommending his volume as a model to young country clergy. The 
only fault of his style in this respect is a strange tendency to inversion in his 
construction. 





Short’s Sketch of the History of the Church of England. 2 vols. Oxford: 
printed for the Author. 


Mr. Snort informs us in the preface that these volumes were drawn up for 
his own use, and under a sense of the duty, incumbent on every Clergyman, to 
become intimately acquainted with our Church History, especially those parts 
of it which immediately concern the formation of our Articles, Liturgy, &c. 
We are inclined to think, that Students in Divinity will find Mr. Short’s 
volumes very useful, in consequence of his having attended particularly to 
these matters, and of his having accumulated a large mass of miscellaneons 
matter relating to these and other points of Church History, in his notes. 
Thus, for example, we find in vol. 1, p. 141, an exact account of all the parts 
of which the Civil and Canon Law consist; p. 160, an account of the nature 


——_— 





* For the very curious and instructive Statistics of Sedglev, see this Magazine 
under the head Documents. 
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of Church Leases ; p. 208, a table of the foundation of religious houses in each 
reign; p. 220, an account of the revenues of the dissolved monasteries ; 
p. 224—242 (the most valuable chapter in the work), a comparison of the 
thirty-nine Articles with the Institution of a Christian Man (1537), and 
Necessary Doctrine and erudition (1543); p. 359, an account of the Homilies ; 
p. 407, an account of the Reformatio legum, &e. Of course, we omit all 
notice of the shorter notes, though they contain information of a similar 
nature. It is needless to say that such collections are most useful to a student 
who has a small command of books; and, even with a larger one, would 
consume much time unnecessarily in looking for collections of this kind, 
Mr. Short does not profess to have made any original researches, but selects 
his materials from the authorities which he thinks best. For example, chap- 
ters 4—7 are, as he tells us, principally abridged from Burnet, and in the earlier 
part of the volume, when speaking of the Anglo-Saxon Church, he declares 
that he has only gone to second hand sources for information.* This isa 
natural course enough for a Student, who can only take Church History as 
one part of his course of reading, and we do not point it out as a defect, But 
we are inclined to think, that as Mr. Short drew up his volumes on this plan, 
he would have done better to have suppressed all reflections, and confined 
himself simply to stating the facts which he found in the authorities on 
which he depended. L ittle weight can be given to the observations of writers 
who have derived their information from secondary sources, and consequently 
have not been compelled cither to bestow that !ong and serious attention 
on the subject which alone can give value to their reflections, or to make 
the accurate researches which alone can give reasonable security that the basis 
for those reflections is a solid one. The natural result of our consulting only 
secondary sources is, not only that we doubt where there is real difficulty, but 
that not having been eompelled to think for ourselves, we cannot have decided 
opinions on any great points. We think that-we shall be borne out in these 
observations by reference to those parts of Mr. Short’s volumes which 
contain general views. One example will suffice. Let us look for a moment 


at his summary of the early Church History, vol. 1, pp. 111—118. Mr. Short 
says (p. 111) that— 


‘The object of granting any temporal wealth or authority to the Church, beyond 
the mere support of those who are engaged in the offices of religion, depends on the 
well grounded presumption, that educated men, acting under the sanction of religion, 
are peculiarly likely to exert the influence which they thus possess in the promotion 
of civil order and sound morality: that as the preaching of the first followers of 
Christ was supported by Divine authority, which enabled them occasionally to work 
miracles, so the instructions unfolded by the ministers of God’s word in the present 
day will be aided by the support of earthly power. This position is so sound in 
itself, that the only question on which a doubt can remain is, as to whether this 


power should be lodged in the hands of the Ecclesiastic himself, or only furnished in 
his aid by the Civil Magistrate.” 


The first sentence we can hardly criticise, as we are not sure we under- 
stand it. It is strange English to say that “ the object of granting men 
power depends on the presumption that they will be likely to use it for 
good purposes ;” yet this we suppose is what Mr. Short means, as we con- 
clude that by the influence they ¢hus possess, he afterwards means the 
temporal wealth and authority given to them. But, even then, the whole 
sentence is very singular. Religious men will exert all ag oo they 
possess, whether it is given them by the state or not, to promote the 
good of mankind. Again, we cannot believe that th ey who coe the Church 
earthly power, did so because the apostics had possessed divine power to 


* It is only right, however, to add, that Mr. Short appears to have used all ihe 
collateral sources of information, Strype, Fox, Fuller, &c. &e, 


July, 1832, 3 Q 
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enforce their teaching, or that any such notion ever entered their heads. Next, 
when Mr. Short says that “this position is so sound,” we are at a loss to 
know to which of the two preceding positions he refers; and we imagine 
that so far from it being clear to all men that the Church ought to have 
power, (if this be Mr. Short’s meaning), the only doubt being where it 
should be lodged, that Mr. Short will find but too many in the present day 
who think that no power of any sort ought to be given to the Church, or used 
for it. Lastly, we cannot see how the Civil Magistrate can furnish any aid 
to the Minister, so as to assist his instructions. The Government may support, 
or may only protect the ministers of religion. What more it can do, with 
respect to these instructions, than making laws which shall conduce to 
morality, we really do not know. 

It appears to us, indeed, that when Mr. Short resolved on publishing the 
information he had collected, (and we rejoice in his decision,) he felt it ne- 
cessary to give to his matter the shape of a regular history, by adding reflections, 
and that these are somewhat hastily drawn up. We have no doubt that a 
book so full of useful information to the Student will go through many 
editions ; and we therefore beg to submit it to Mr. Short, whether he would not 
do well to suppress the general remarks, and supply their place with more 
of that information which he has so diligently collected, and which makes his 
volumes so serviceable to professional readers. ‘There are very useful Chrono- 
logical Tables, and an admirable Index to the work. 

We must, before we conclude, enter our very serious protest against the 
manner in which Mr. Short speaks of Mr. Southey. Such a man and such a 
book are not to be set aside by so contemptuous a remark as ‘‘ Mr, Southey’s 
Book of the Church, from the omission of references, does not provide the 
Student with the necessary information, and it is not free from such views of 
the subject as can never contribute to the discovery of truth.” Such a remark 
is well calculated to rouse the indignation of those who have studied Mr. 
Southey’s book, and have appreciated the devout, affectionate, and noble spirit in 
which it is written. It may not be free from faults, but we cannot form a more 
friendly wish for Mr. Short, than that his volumes may do one half the good, 
or inspire one half of the high feelings which Mr. Southey’s have done. 





A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Tenbury, on the day appointed for 
a General Fast. By the Rev. G. Hall, M.A., Vicar of Tenbury, and Chaplain 
to Lord Brougham and Vaux. Simpkin and Marshall: 1832. 


Mr. Hatt having, not only preached, but published the following passage, 
we conceive that we are exactly fulfilling his wishes in giving it the most 
general circulation which our means afford. His text is Micah iv. 12, 13, “ For 
the rich men thereof are full of violence, &c. Therefore also I will make thee 
sick in smiting thee.” From this text, Mr. Hall deduces the very just and 
obvious inference, that the cholera in England was sent as a judgment from 
God for the violence of the rich men thereof, i. e., says Mr. Hall, the Tory 
Party. (p. 15.) 


‘*The punishment we see is desolation by sickness: and the sins, ‘ violence 
among the rich men,’ or chief men, ‘and hes and deceit among the inhabitants.’ 
Hlow strikingly does this text of Scripture apply to the British nation at this time ! 
If we look to our chief men, what violence and opposition do we behold! Whatever 
measure his Majesty's Ministers in Parliament may propose, however pure, however 
patriotic, however disinterested, we see them obstinately opposed by a party, 
simply, as it appears, for the sake of opposition, and not for the sake of the public 
good. How to thwart the measures of those in power—how to throw popular odium 
on them—how to oust them from their places, and how to get into then*~—seems the 


-—_— oo — eee a a eee See 


* Mr. Hall's taste in composition and his moral taste appear equally entitled to 
commendation, 
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whole end and aim of a party in Parliament. It is painful to an ingenuous mind [!] to 
see how public weal is made to give place to the selfish feelings or animosities of 
party spirit. If we look at the doings [!] of the present Ministers of his Majesty, we 
see Important improvements introduced into the laws of our country at the sacrifice 
of immense individual profit and patronage to the author of the alteration. {!] But 
what was beneficial to the country, and not what was beneficial to self, could enter 
the mind of this learned legislator.{!} In other departments, we see retrenchment 
and economy carried to the utmost extent through every branch of the State. By 
alterations and vigilance in the expenditure of the army and navy, we are informed 
by authority that nearly a million of money yearly will hereafter be saved by the 
public! and those national accounts that used to be wrapped in mystification, are 
now endeavoured to be made clear and intelligible, and exhibit the appearance of 
coming from honest and honourable men, who have nothing to disguise. They are 
distinguished for looking after business and into business—for integrity and devoted- 
ness to their country’s welfare ; and if there be any merit in such qualities as these, 
the present Ministers are entitled to it. All who have been accustomed to feed and 
fatten on public abuses,[!] of course, struggle for a continuance of them, and rail at 
the men who attempt to correct them; they dislike for that corruption, which has 
so long prevailed, to be exposed and annihilated, and call it innovation. And so 


indeed it may be, but it 1s an innovation for which public thanks are due to those 
who enforce it.” 


So pious a preacher will surely obtain the rewards which such a Christian 
spirit, and so instructive a style of preaching merit. Although we cannot 
extract the passage, it would be unjust to Mr. Hall to omit noticing, that 
what we have given is followed by a dissertation of four pages on the Reform 
Bill! Such a man, we are persuaded, ought not to be overlooked by “the 
learned Legislator,” whose Chaplain he has the honour to be. 





National as well as Individual Sin visited by Temporal Punishment. An Assize 
Sermon, at Salisbury. By the Rev. F. W. Fowle, Rector of Allington. 


A Sermon at Trinity Church, Mary-le-bone, on the Benefit of Prayer, particularly 
at the present period of God’s Visitation. By the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, 
M.A., Curate of the Church. 


The Nation’s Disease and Cure. A Discourse upon the Times. By T.G. Ackland, 
D.D., Rector of St. Mildred’s, Bread Street. 


The Apostolic Gift of Tongues, with an Introductory Discourse on the Prevailing 
Spirit of the Times. By the Rev. A. C. L. D’Arblay. 


In our last article, we have shewn how one clergyman (and we should think 
but one in the kingdom) handles the subject of ‘the times.”” The present 
article comprises the works of avery different order of men. We gladly refer to 
these several sermons as a specimen of the sound sense, Christian views, and 
right feelings, which are spoken from so many English pulpits. We deeply 
regret that we have no space to do justice to the preachers by entering 
minutely into the subjects of their sermons, or giving extracts from them, 
But we may say, that these gentlemen, however strongly they may feel, do 
not follow Mr. Hall’s example by abusing their political enemies or adulating 
their patrons in the pulpit. They speak very plain home truths on national 
vices, both of the head and heart; and we earnestly hope that their vigorous 
remonstrances may produce the due effect, not only on their respective congre- 
gations, but on the wide sphere to which they are now introduced. Dr. 
Ackland’s sermon, and Mr. D’Arblay’s note on Hume and La Place deserve 
especial notice. 


Sermons preached in the District Church of St. Matthew, Brixton, Surrey. By 
Rev. R. Cattermole, B.D. of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fellowes: 1832. 


Mr. CatrerMOLe, on leaving his charge, was requested by some of his friends 
to publish a portion of the sermons which he had delivered there—and the 
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request was creditable to both parties. Though these discourses pretend to nd 
particular depth nor brilliancy, they set forth the doctrines of the gospel simply 
and truly, and they give exactly that quiet instruction on ordinary points of 
divinity ‘which we conceive to be necessary for the kind of congregation 
which is always found in and near London or great towns,—persons, that is 
to say, who have some education, who cannot therefore be spoken to as 
ignorant, but still require to be led into sound and sober views as much as any 
class. We think that Mr. Cattermole has selected and treated his subjects 
judiciously for such a congregation. 


A Letter to the Bishop of Salisbury; by the Rev. W. Tiptaft, (formerly of 
Branston, Rutland); containing various Reasons why he resigns his Living and 
cannot continue a Minister of the Church of England. Southampton: 1832. 
pp. 12. 

Tuts letter professes to give fourteen reasons for leaving the Church of Eng- 

land; but, in most cases, these reasons contain nothing but the simple asser- 

tion that Mr. Tiptaft objects to such-and-such portions of the English services. 

As there seems to be nothing in these objections but what has been objected 

an hundred times, and as often refuted, we are at a loss to know what 

object could be answered by this publication. We give one or two specimens 
of Mr. Tiptaft’s objections. He objects to Infant Baptism, and especially as 
it is practised in the Church of England, because the child is said to be 
regenerated by baptism, and because the sponsors make promises and vows in 
the name of the child. And Mr. Tiptaft tells us, there is no authority in 

Scripture for attributing such an effect to baptism, nor for making such pro- 

mises and vows. We thought that Hooker* had fully shewn the unreason- 

ableness of demanding Scripture authority for every part of every rite, and 
that we were not doomed in our days to contend with the ghosts of the objec- 
tions called to life by Cartwright and Travers, and strangled by Hooker. We 


now merely ask the meaning of another of Mr. Tiptaft’s reasons, which runs 
thus :-— 


‘ Fourthly, | object to the order of Confirmation, as a person cannot, according to 
the word of God, renew the promises and vows made in his name at his baptism ; and, 
moreover, those spiritually taught will not submit to the order,” &c. 


And again, Mr. Tiptaft tells us— 


* Fourteenthly, | object to the Bishops having seats in the House of Lords, and to 


their grand and splendid style of living, beth being directly contrary to the word of 
God.’ 


We should be glad to know in what part of the Scriptures any mention is 
made of the House of Lords. 

But we cannot waste any more room on such a wretched work as this. 
Any fifth-rate non- conformist’s manual would have furnished Mr. Tiptaft with 
all the objections which pretend to any shew of reasoning, so that every person 
has the opportunity of considering them before his ordination. We are sorry 
that any minister of our church should have been weak enough to be led away 
by them; andas Mr. Tiptaft has taken the only course consistent, in his case, 
with honesty, by resigning his living, we can only hope that his flock has 
long since been consigned to an abler pastor. 


Ovigines Liturgice ; or, the Antiquities of the English Ritual, and a Dissertation 
on Primitive Liturgies. By the Rey. William Palmer, M.A., of Worcester 
College. In 2 vols. 8vo. Oxford: 1832. 


We are glad of an opportunity of expressing the great obligations which we 
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feel ourselves under to Mr. Palmer for having undertaken and having so ably 
executed the above work. It differs materially from all the liturgical books 
at present extant in our language. It does not, like those of Comber, Wheat- 
ley, and Shepherd, profess to be a practical elucidation of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, with a commentary on its scope and intention; but it is an 
inquiry into the sources from which that book was compiled. 

One of the most valuable portions of Mr. Palmer’s work, in our opinion 
is the Dissertation on Ancient Liturgies, when taken in connection with the 
Essay on the English Communion Service, which occurs in the second volume. 
This Dissertation supplies what had long been a desideratum in our literature. 
The liturgies of the ancients were chiefly known by the work of Brett, which 
is extremely partial and very incomplete; but still it was almost the only 
work which took any sufficient notice of the labours of Renandot and other 
writers on the same subject. We shall just state the course which Mr 
Palmer has adopted in this dissertation, without entering into any detail to 
which our limits would be wholly inadequate j : 

Our readers no doubt are aware, that the name Liturgy,* when applied to 
the ancient services of the Christian church, is understood to mean a com- 
munion service; and that these exist in a variety of forms at the present day 
some of which were used in different parts of ‘Christendom in very remote 
times. ; 

These liturgies Mr. Palmer has arranged according to the dioceses or ex- 
archates in which they respectively prevailed; and has traced their use, in 
each case, by quotations from the fathers who lived in or near the exarchate 
in which the liturgy in question was used. His conclusion is, that these 
liturgies may all be traced to four principal forms, which we here enumerate. 


“1, The great Oriental Liturgy, which may be subdivided into the three follow- 
ing divisions :—(1.) The Liturgy of Antioch, attributed to St. James. (2.) The 
Liturgy of Basil, used in the diocese of Casarea. (S.) The Liturgy of Chrysostom 
used in the patriarchate of Constantinople. . 

“If. The Liturgy of Alexandria, attributed to St. Mark, and used in Egypt 
Abyssinia, &c. 
Bt as The Roman Liturgy, used in Italy, Sicily, and in the civil diocese of 
Africa. 

‘“1V. The Gallican Liturgy, used in Spain and Gaul, and probably in Ephesus in 
very early times.” 


Some of the results of the inquiry whieh Mr. P. has instituted in regard to 
the origin, the resemblance, and the differences of these liturgies, are curious 
enough, as being precisely what an acquaintance with early ecclesiastical 
history would lead one to expect. Thus we find Carthage and Rome probably 
using the same form of liturgy, a fact which is in excellent accordance with 
their early ecclesiastical connection. ‘The same remark may be made of Gaul 
and Asia Minor. We shall now mention very briefly the mode pursued by 
Mr. Palmer in investigating the history of these liturgies, and we shall take 
for that purpose the liturgy of Antioch. This is extant in Syriac among the 
Monophysites, and in Greek among the orthodox of those regions. Now, as 
there has been no communion between the Monophysites and the orthodox 
since the council of Chalcedon, a.p. 451, it is evident that this liturgy is 


a 


* There are many very acute and valuable remarks in Mr. Palmer’s book on 
the proper method of studying these liturgies.’ He has shewn that the order and 
the substance of the prayers, and not the mere expressions, afford the true means of 
identifying liturgies, and are the objects to which we ought ‘to point our chief atten- 
tion. It is, however, a subject of some intricacy and delicacy, and one which re- 
quires great attention and considerable research, especially in the detection of later 
additions to old forms and prayers. We have met with no work entitled to higher 
consideration in these respects than that of Mr. Palmer. " 
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prior to that council. Mr. Palmer next traces it another century back by 
means of the celebrated mystical catechesis of Cyril, and afterwards compares 
the order and substance of this liturgy with the well known passage in which 
Justin Martyr describes the mode of celebrating the eucharist. This is the 
ground-work of his investigation ; but other steps in the inquiry are supplied 
by the very extensive knowledge which he possesses of Christian antiquity, 
and the writings of the fathers. He has pursued the same course in the case 
of all the other liturgies, and as there are ample references to authorities, we 
are never at a loss to verify any assertion or quotation which we find. 

Were we to consult our own inclinations, we should lay before our readers 
an analysis of every part of this work; but the limits within which we must 
confine ourselves will only allow us to state briefly the matters treated of in 
the remaining portion of these volumes. In regard to every part of the Eng- 
lish service, Mr. Palmer has inquired into the rites used in earlier times, 
especially those used in the English ritual, such as the Manuale Salisburiense, 
&c. The originals are placed side by side with the present forms : an advan- 
tage not possessed by any other work on our ritual. It seems that our 
reformers borrowed more largely from the early English services, than from 
those of other countries, as might well be expected. In all the essays, on 
each part of our service, there is much valuable information, besides many 
incidental illustrations of old customs, names, dresses,* &c. The most 
elaborate essay is that on the Communion Service, in which our form is com- 
pared with those of the ancient liturgies, and is shewn (in refutation of the 
Roman Catholics and Dr. Brett, the non-juror) to possess all the essentials 
to a valid celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

We cannot conclude this article without recommending the work before us to 
all persons who are desirous of becoming profoundly acquainted with the 
history of the English and other liturgies, for to them, we will venture to say, 
it will prove indispensable. 





Parochial Sermons on Particular Occasions. By the Rev. W. Sewell, M.A. 
Oxford: Talboys. pp. 311. 


Tuis volume of Sermons deserves notice for more reasons than one. It is 
obviously the work of a man of talents, (its author indeed is, we believe, rising 
fast into notice in his own university,) and of one deeply anxious to discharge 
his duties as a Christian minister. We hail with pleasure, especially in these 
days, the arrival of every new combatant of power to take his station on the 
watch-towers of our Jerusalem in her season of danger, and we rejoice to 
remember how many such fresh auxiliaries we could point out. We verily 
believe, that at no time could the Church boast of more young men of high 
gifts embracing her service, and thus practically giving the lie to the calumnia- 
tors who accuse her of being unable to attract any servants except by the bare 
prospect of lucre. On this account, then, we rejoice at the appearance of 
Mr. Sewell’s volume, the first of his works which has fallen in our way, though 
not the first by several, as we learn, which he has written. 

But, at the same time, we must state our conviction that Mr. Sewell has 
somewhat mistaken the manner of addressing a country congregation. We 
notice this matter for the sake of our younger clerical readers. We are quite 
ready to allow, that every now and then Mr. Sewell uses very short and plain 
words, and speaks very plainly and straight home to his readers. And it 
is a very natural mistake for a literary and studious man to think, that, 
‘to be understanded of the people,” nothing more is necessary than to do 
so. But this is so far from true, that if we preached in monosyllables, and 








* The ecclesiastical dresses of ancient days form the subject of two very interest- 
ing plates. 
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expressed abstract thoughts or general reflections in that manner, we should 
preach in vain. The habits and opportunities of labourers make it impossible 
that they can at all embrace either. For epregeicn we find Mr. Sewell com- 
mencing his sermon on the Sacrament (p. 214) with saying that ‘“‘ Every one 
who has thought on the subject must have been struck with a peculiar tendency, 
in all systems of religion, to ceremonies and mysteries.” Now we will venture 
to say, that none of ‘the peasants to whom Mr. Sewell addressed himself, had 
ever been struck with any such thing, or would have the least notion what the 
preacher meant. Again, (p. 216)—*‘ Every one also must have observed in 
religious systems the union of ceremonies and mysteries, by which two prin- 
ciples of our nature were gratified at the same time.” The same objection 
applies here, besides which, such a phrase as “ principles of our nature’”’ must be 
wholly unintelligible to any but persons accustomed to general views. In the 
first sermon, (on the Ministry,) in showing the mutual connexion and the 
dependence of man on others, we find (in p. 4) “ our civil and social systems 
are necessarily constructed on the same plan, and the government under which 
we live ourselves has sedulously followed up the hints of nature, and portioned 
out its privileges and functions in such numerous divisions, as to have scarcely 
a single subject without some share and interest in the administration of justice 
and authority.” Conventional phrases like civil and social systems should be 
wholly proscribed from addresses to uneducated people. And what idea can 
be conveyed to them by “the government portioning out its privileges and 
functions amongst them’’? We need not give any more instances, as what we 
have said will be enough to explain our meaning, and we do not make the 
remark with any invidious feelings towards Mr. Sewell, but for the sake of 
noticing a fault into which young preachers of talents are liable to fall. 
Another mistake into which Mr. Sewell has fallen, and others are very likely 
to fall, is the making himself, his coming and going, his account with his 
Maker, his feelings, his anxieties, his disappointments about his parish and 
people, (all of which we are sure he felt just as he expresses,) the point to 
which their progress is to refer. Now when a Pastor has been serving a flock 
for very many years, faithfully and painfully, it may be very right that he should 
occasionally (with great delicacy of judgment however, though with all plain- 
ness of speech) touch on his own warnings and the neglect of them, and mingle 
a few drops of personal feeling in the cup which he prepares for them. But 
when a preacher has had the charge of a congregation only for a few months, 
as was Mr. Sewell’s case, we are quite sure that any reference to himself must 
be quite ineffectual, and we are inclined to think it improper. It will be 
ineffectual, because the people have not ye¢ had the means of knowing that their 
pastor is persevering as well as zealous; that his time, and thoughts, and life, 
are given to his duties; and that the whole course of his life corresponds with 
his preaching. It is improper, because men are to be rebuked for their failures 
in Christian graces on much higher grounds than the evil of neglecting their 
pastor’s warnings, and causing his labours to be in vain. Neither do we think 
very harsh rebuke, as addressed to a particular congregation, likely to be useful 
so often as Mr. Sewell does. It is excitement no doubt, but it will wear out and 
become quite a dead letter in avery short time. Nor, in fine, do we at all hold 
with the use of exaggerated statements, or reference to particular facts for 
general purposes. It seems to us, that, in order to show a country congregation 
what sufferings attend on men in power, it is extravagant to talk to them of 
judges going in their robes into their closets, casting themselves down, and lying 
from sunrise to sunset without eating bread or drinking water, after sentencing 
acriminal; of the king’s pleading for hours to be allowed to exercise mercy ; 
and of statesmen’s hair turning grey from anxiety. Such statements will either 
have the bad effect of causing a demand for extravagance of statement, or they 
will pall on the hearers and produce no effect at all, even if the preacher could 
always lash himself up into making them. 

The fact is, that preaching to the poor is an art to which men must serve a 
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considerable apprenticeship, and in which they will never succeed till they have 
been in constant habits of intercourse with the poor, so as to know their habits 
of thought and reasoning, their feelings and tastes, their local peculiarities and 
prejudices. ‘This will all come in the due course of things, when a clergyman 
does his duty by constantly visiting his poor parishioners, and it will come in 
no other way. He will then find that, generally speaking, although the poor 
reason, and very acutely too, they do not carry on very long trains of reasoning, 
that they want every step well made out, and that they cannot comprehend 
abstract reasoning at all. To take nothing for granted, and to reason almost 
syllogistically, are two excellent rules for country preaching as far as reasoning 
goes. To construct a sermon after the fashion of an epic poem, i. e. so that its 
argument shall be continuous through the whole, and have a beginning, 
middle, and end, is a mortal error.* And to omit the steps of even shorter 
arguments, or make use of allusions which take much knowledge for granted, 
and require great rapidity of mind, are almost as great blunders. Phrases, 
again, with conventional meanings, are most objectionable, as they pre-suppose 
knowledge which the poor rarely possess. 

As to manner and style, much must depend on local circumstances. The 
preacher must judge by intercourse with the people what they can understand, 
and what they cannot—what words he may use, and what he hac better omit. 
The use of extravagant expressions, such as telling the people that “the devil 
is at that moment suggesting thoughts to th iem,”’ (p. 281), and that ‘‘ the Bible 
is a charm to keep the devil off the soul,’ (p. 161), will not in the long run, 
we believe, produce any good effect.t The unsparing, uncompromising enforce- 
ment of Christian duty, on Christian grounds, will, in due season, by God’s 
blessing, produce good fruit, when the effect of excitement is utterly gone and 
forgotten. 

Mr. Sewell will, we fear, think these observations harsh. But we are quite 
sure that they are not unkindly meant; that we anticipate much benefit to the 
church from his talents and exertions; and that this very volume of Sermons 
displays powers of no common order. ‘The Sermon on the death of Mr. Ward, 
the curate of the parish, is of great beauty, and there is much sound sense and 
good advice to the people in every one of the Sermons. 


The Claims of Religion urged, from its adaptation to Human Nature, and its 
influence on Society. By the Rev. Joseph Jones, M.A. Oxford. ‘Talboys. 


Tus is a very well intentioned volume, full of good feelings and sincere love 
for religion. Mr. Jones very rightly points out the great danger of the country 
where religion is not the guide in seasons of change and innovation; and urges 
her claims, and the importance of domestic pray er—of real study of Scripture 
—of a clear knowledge and real attachment to the great doctrines contained 
in them, as the best safe-guards to a country, and the best preservative of her 
peace and comfort. We do not know that there is anything very novel in the 
volume, but the straightforward and honest way in which Mr. Jones speaks 
of the faults of all classes, and the earnest and affectionate recommendation of 
religion, will make it very useful to all who read it. 


* We have some doubts whether the very valuable sermons of Mr. Millar, a name 
never to be mentianed without the strongest feelings of respect, have not something 
of this. but they are in other respects admirable. 

t We confess our surprise at finding Mr. Sewell mentioning, in p. 159, that he had 
occasion to give advice the other day to a respectable man, who was an inveterate 
drunkard ; and saying, in p. 161, that “he became, within Mr. Sewell’s own know- 
ledge, an altered man.” We doubt the judgment of saying this, even if on so short 
a trial the alteration could be trusted, 
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Discourses on the Kvidences of the Christian Religion. By the Rev. John 
Stonard, D.D., Rector of Aldingham. Simpkin and Marshall. pp. 297. 


Dr. Sronarp has here given, in a volume of small size, what appears to us a 
very fair view of the external evidences, and we should conceive that it would 
be a very useful book for persons who have not leisure to go through many 
works; as, to a fair view of Paley’s argument, it adds a full consideration of 
the argument from prophecy, on which Paley has done so little. The volume 
gem of a series of discourses preached in the parish church of which Dr. 

. is Rector, of which he speaks as obsewre, and which he allows has not been 
iathctnd by infidel objections. We doubt the propriety of entering on the 
subject of the Evidences under such circumstances. He tells us very trul 
himself (p. 293) that there are many true Christians who know little of the 
external evidences of their religion. Where men have grown up in it, and 
have been enabled by God’s help to obey its commandments, they have an 
inward testimony to the truth of their religion by its fruits, peace, joy, long- 
suffering, far stronger than any such imperfect views of the external evidence 
as the uneducated can ever attain can give them. On them, of a truth, the 
arguments of a many-worded and infidel wisdom will produce no conviction, 
though they may admit of no answer from their small stock of human learn- 
ing. To set them on considering what they have never doubted, when there 
is no reason for thinking that their faith is assailed, is surely unnecessary. 
And we cannot but apprehend that any effect, rather than that of edification, 
would arise from addressing to a country congregation such passages as the 
following :— 


‘It may here be observed, both of infinite space and of eternity, that they are not 
beings having an existence of themselves without another Being. They are only 
modes of existence, and, therefore, there must be some — and immense, or all- 
present Being, existing in and throughout them.” (p. 9. 


We say this, as we speak of Mr. Sewell, rather as a matter for the consider- 
ation of the junior clergy, but not as detracting at all from the value of Dr. 
Stonard’s volume as a very readable summary of the evidences. 





A Three Months’ Tour in Switzerland and France, iltustrated with Plates. By 
the Rev. W. Liddiard. Smith and Elder. 


Tuts volume contains some extremely pretty drawings, which do great credit to 
Mr. Liddiard’s pencil. His verses and his marvellous skill in the French 
tongue* we leave to critics who are more concerned in such matters than weare. 
We notice the volume for the purpose of saying, that, if a clergyman chooses 
to make his travels a vehicle for liberalism in religion and politics, it would be 
far more creditable to himself and his profession that he should not let his 
liberalism be such mere common-place. We give a single specimen, which 
will, at the same time, shew Mr. Liddiard’s rare clerkship in classical Mytho- 
logy. In speaking of Fellenberg’s School, he says (p. 230), 


‘‘Whilst good morals are inculcated, toleration is upheld, in its true sense, to all 
Sects of Christians—no one being compelled to adapt his creed to the narrow or e1- 
tended bed (!) of a Theologic Procrustes—the only certain method of ensuring 
philanthropy, harmony, and Christian conciliation.” 


On consideration of the sentence, we are almost inclined to retract our ac- 
cusation of common -place. Whatever, at least, may be said of the sentiment, 
the wording is probably such as it would not be easy to match in the works of 
either layman or divine. 
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The Apostolicity of Trinitarianism, or the Testimony of History to the positive 
Antiquity and Apostolical inculcation of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. By 
G. 8. Faber, B.D. 2 vols. London: Rivingtons. 


Mr. Faber has been so many years before the public as a theological writer, 
that it is unnecessary for us to speak of his zeal or his learning. We shall 
render our readers most service by explaining his objects in the work before us. 

It differs from Dr. Burton’s ‘“‘ Testimonies of the Ante- Nicene Fathers,” inas- 
much as Dr. Burton’s object is to bring forward the individual opinions of 
these fathers, (from which, however, the inference as to the opinion of the 
church is obvious), while Mr. Faber’s aim is to bring them forward only as 
witnesses to the fact, that the Catholic church at large in their day held such 
or such a system of doctrine, professing to derive it from the apostles. 

It differs again from Bishop Bull’s defence, (the object of which is to shew that 
the specific faith of the Nicene Creed in regard to the pre-existence, consub- 
stantiality, co-eternity, and economical subordination of the Son, was always 
the faith of the ante-Nicene fathers,) from Bishop Bull’s “ Judgment of the 
Catholic Church,” (the object of which is to shew the necessity of believing 
that Christ is very God,) and from his “ Primitive and Apostolic Tradition,” 
(which seeks to shew that Justin Martyr neither borrowed the doctrine of the 
Trinity from Platonism, nor was the first who introduced it into the church.) 
For Mr. Faber’s work aims only at establishing the racr that the Catholic 
church, in the age and under the teaching of the apostles, received and main- 
tained, on the express ground of apostolical authority, the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

Mr. Faber’s plan is to commence at the Council of Nice (a. p. 325), and 
to go back to the Apostolic age. After examining the evidence given by the 
Council, Mr. Faber shews (1) that both Jews and Pagans, from the period of 
the Council retrogressively, always reproached the Christians with venerating 
as God one who had been executed as a malefactor; that (2) during the same 
period he is spoken of as God, and is acknowledged as such by the Church. 
Then (3) Mr. Faber shews the antiquity of the doctrine by a careful examina- 
tion of the apologies, (4) of the Creeds, (5) of the Liturgies of the early church, 
(6) of the discipline of the Christian mysteries, and (7) of the primitive inter- 
pretation of the texts now disputed. 

Iiaving thus given the positive evidence, Mr. Faber, in the second volume, 
examines the objections made on the basis of history itself—and especially the 
well-known passages of Athanasius, Origen, and Tertullian—the alleged in- 
troduction of the doctrine of the Trinity, by Justin Martyr (this is a very 
valuable chapter, and contains an excellent, though too wordy and long expo- 
sure of Dr. Priestley’s assertions about J. Martyr*)—the allegation that the 
New Testament contains no instance of divine worship paid to Christ—the 
alleged obligation of the early fathers to the Gentile philosophers with respect 
to the Trinity and the Logos—the allegation that the Trinity of the early 

fathers differed from that of the modern church—and that the ante-Nicene 
fathers did not ascribe proper divinity to the Son. 

These are the subjects which Mr. Faber treats with great learning and 
industry. We hope hereafter to touch on some of them separately. But any 
attempt to examine the arguments of such a work would require a space quite 
impossible for us to dedicate to a review. 


~~ tL 


* We may observe that although Dr. Priestley's translation of Justin Martyr is, 4s 
Mr. Faber says, quite untenable, “and enough of itself to show that he was no scholar, 
we conceive the passage to be corrupt. It gives so poor a sense in the only ways in 
which it can be taken, that we have no doubt it requires correction. 
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The Consistency of the whole Scheme of Revelation with itself and with human reason. 
By Philip Nicholas Shuttleworth, D.D., Warden of New College, Oxford, 
and Rector of Foxley, Wilts. Rivingtons: 1832. (Vol. 2 of the Theolo- 
gical Library.) 


Tuts work, we conceive, renders an essential service to the Christian cause. 
Every one is well aware that the strength of infidelity lies in objections to 
insulated parts, either of the history or of the general scheme of the Bible. 
It is easy for the infidel, arguing only on details, to fix on some one difficulty 
which, considered by itself, admits of scarcely any solution, although, when 
considered as one part of an extensive scheme, it becomes not only capable of 
explanation, but that which the circumstances of the case seem almost to 
require. The object of Dr. Shuttleworth’s book is to set forth this consistency 
of Revelation with itself, and thus to rob infidelity of its strongest hold. 
Dr. Shuttleworth has formerly shewn, by his sermons, his great acquaintance 
with the arguments usually brought forward by unbelievers, and we gladly 
add the tribute of our testimony to the great ability which he has shewn on 
the present occasion in taking a more connected view of the whole question. 
He shews that Revelation must be considered as a whole, if considered fairly, 
and that then the very parts which have been most assailed find a place, 
by which they actually strengthen the evidence which they have been sup- 
posed to undermine. With this book in his hand the Christian, who may 
have been harassed with doubts, or assailed by the arguments of unbelievers 
on particular points, will find himself enabled to refer each difficulty to its 
proper part in the whole system, and, within the space of a few hours’ reading, 
will find the chief objections to Revelation shewn to be unreasonable, when 
we view Revelation as an entire system. Dr. Shuttleworth shews satisfac- 
torily that, although the deist appears to escape some difficulties which beset 
a Christian, he either falls into greater, or into the same under a different 
form. He shews also, that we have no right to look fora solution of all difti- 
culties in our present state—that Revelation, in fact, giving us farther, but 
not perfect, information, necessarily introduces some new difficulties, while it 
explains many of those which, without its aid, would overwhelm man. 

The objections usually made to the Mosaic account of the creation and of 
the early history of man, as well as to other parts of the Mosaic writings, 
are all noticed and answered. The morality and the humanity of the Jewish 
code—its adaptation to what we now know (though a priori no forger could 
have perceived it) must have been the then condition of human nature, 
as well as the consistency of the several detached parts of the Old Testament 
in looking to a further scheme, and in many other points, are here brought 
together ; and, viewed in this manner, they shew that the existence of the 
Bible and of Christianity is a moral phenomenon which no hypothesis can 
account for except its truth. The first seventeen chapters of the work relate 
chiefly to the Old Testament, while the later ones shew the admirable adaptation 
of the whole system of Christianty to the wants and requirements of human 
nature, as well as the necessity there was that it should be only gradually 
developed. The seventh chapter—on the fall of man—struck us as pecu- 
liarly philosophical and valuable, as well as that part of the twenty-first 
Which relates to the miraculous gifts of the Spirit. The conclusion, also, is 
written in a true spirit of calm and candid philosophy, and we deeply regret 
that our limits will not allow us to extract it. We have left ourselves only 
room to recommend it to our readers, as an admirable supplement to Bishop 
Butler’s Analogy, because we think it will shew them how arguments, very 
similar to those which Butler has urged with such force in regard to some 
parts of Revelation, may be applied to others, and made the foundation ot 
most valuable moral knowledge. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Tue twenty-seventh anniversary of this Institution was held on Monday, the 
7th of May, in Exeter Hall. Lord John Russell in the chair. 


The Secretary read the Report, which stated that the Committee had en- 
couraged the extension of the interrogative system in the model-schools, and 
they were enabled to report that these establishments were never in a state of 
greater efficiency. During the past year, 62 candidates either for boys’ or 
girls’ model-schools have been admitted ; 39 have been boarded and instructed 
wholly or in part at the expense of the Society ; 38 have been appointed to 
schools ; 3 have sailed for foreign stations ; and 19 remain on the list; 8 mis- 
sionaries have also attended to learn the system. 

Of the schools in and about the metropolis, the Report spoke in very favour- 
able terms. They amount to 92 in number, and the average attendance of 
scholars was stated to be 14,866. 

Of the country schools, 63 had reported their proceedings, which were of a 
favourable kind; as were also a number which had been inspected by Mr. 
John Hull. 

In Scotland, the schools on the system at Inverness, Elgin, and Edinburgh, 
were reported to be in a favourable condition. 

The Report next adverted to the foreign proceedings :— 

In France, there were, in 1829, 804 schools of mutual instruction; and 
since that time about 300 additional ones have been opened; though, from a 
report presented to the Minister of Public Instruction, it appears that there 
are yet above a million of boys, between the ages of five and twelve, altogether 
uneducated, and scarcely any provision made for the instruction of girls. 

In Sweden, between 200 and 300 schools are in operation. 

In Norway, several new schools have also been formed. 

The school at Brussels has suffered in its funds from recent calamitous 
events. 

At St. Petersburg, the girls’ school for poor foreigners has met with a 
serious loss, in the death of its able teacher, Mrs. Chapman; but it is still 
attended by about 90 children. The boys’ school, which contains nearly 150 
children, is well conducted, and in both of them scriptural instruction is faith- 
fully and efficiently imparted. 

In Malta, the Normal schools are prospering. The last Report states that 
250 hoys and 200 girls are regularly in attendance. At the School of Indus- 
try, 270 girls are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, on the British 
system ; and the school at Valetta gives instruction to 50 boys. 

In Greece, the schools go on steadily increasing, and education gradually 
makes way. 

In Corfu, as well as in the other Ionian islands, the instruction of the young 
steadily advances, under the continued patronage of his Excellency Sir Fre- 
derick Adam, the Lord High Commissioner. There are now in Corfu 27 
schools for boys, containing not fewer than 1100 scholars; and 5 schools for 
girls have also been established, in which 300 scholars are instructed. 

In Cephalonia, there are 24 schools for boys, containing nearly 1000 
scholars. 

In Zante, there are 24 boys’ schools, containing nearly 1000 scholars, and 
one school for girls, with 60 scholars. 

In St. Maura, there are 12 boys’ schools, containing 370 children ; in Ithaca 
7, containing 450 scholars; and in Paxo 5, with 200 scholars. In other parts 
of Greece the progress of instruction is steadily advancing. 

At Athens, there is a school with nearly 200 scholars; two schools for 
girls, one of which is particularly useful in training mistresses. 
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In Smyrna and the neighbouring towns, there are 17 schools on the British 
system. At Symna, an island which contains 1300 families, there is a school 
of 300 children ; and there are others at Haivali, Nio, and Constantinople. 

Of the North American Colonies, it was reported that the schools at Mon- 
treal, Quebec, and Halifax, continue to dispense their benefits among the poor 
of their respective neighbourhoods. 

From the West Indies, the Committee have received no recent information, 
and therefore it is unknown how far the melancholy events which have taken 
place in that island may have affected the prosperity of the schools. 

In South Africa and the Cape of Good Hope, the schools on the system 
continue to prosper, and are stated to be exercising a most important influence 
on the degraded race of Hottentots. 

In Hindostan, the education of the young, under the agents of the different 
missionary societies, the Report states to be slowly but surely breaking in 
pieces the chains of caste, and preparing the way for a more general diffusion 
of divine truth; but, from Bagdad, the Committee have received a very affect- 
ing account of the dispersion of the schools, owing to the ravages of the 
plague and cholera. 

At Malacca, the eight Chinese schools have been maintained in active ope- 
ration; having about 140 children, and they are generally pleased with the 
instruction they receive. The Malay Free School has been greatly revived. 

In conclusion, the Report stated, that during the year 35 new auxiliaries 
had been formed; and the amount obtained in subscriptions, although not 
large, had been yet sufficient to justify the expense incurred, and to encourage 
the hope that before long a considerable accession of income might be ex- 
pected. The funds of the Society, however, were by no means in that con- 
dition which, from the importance of their object, might reasonably be ex- 
pected. English Christians had not yet learned rightly to estimate the value 
of a scriptural education, nor had they generally recognised the heavy respon- 
sibility which lay upon them to impart this blessing to the whole population. 
The total receipts for the year, including 100/. from the King, amounted to 
2572/. 10s. 8Sd.; and the expenditure to 2538/. 4s. 3d.; leaving a balance in 
the hands of the treasurer to the amount of 34/. 6s. 5d. 


Speakers: William Allen, Esq., Dr. Bennett, Rev. J. Dixon, Hon. and Rev. 
Gerard Noel, Dr. Cox, Rev. John Campbell, Rev. Robert Redpath, Henry 
Pownall, Esq., Dr. Wahlin, and the Rev. Messrs. Bradford and G. Clayton. 

Lerd John Russell, before retiring from the chair, begged to return thanks 
to the meeting for the manner in which his presence and services had been 
received.. He felt deeply concerned in the objects of the Society, and if he 
ever failed in attending its annual meetings, it would be from a want of abi- 
lity, and not of will. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


A seconp General Meeting of the friends and supporters of this Institution 
was held at Finsbury Chapel, on Wednesday evening, 6th June, for the 
purpose of receiving some important statements of the Society’s Agents who 
were unable to attend at the late meeting at Exeter Hall. 

Capt. Brenton, of the Royal Navy, having taken the chair, stated that he 
had commanded nine ships during the last war, and from experience and 
observation he could say that the majority of the fires, shipwrecks, desertions, 
mutinies, floggings, and executions in the navy, were to be attributed to the 
use, or rather the abuse of ardent spirits. ; 

N. E. Sloper, Esq., the Secretary, read an Abstract of the Report which 
was presented to the meeting at Exeter Hall. 

Mr. Cruikshank proposed the first Resolution, to the effect— That the 
Meeting gratefully acknowledged the Report to afford them great excitement , 
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to increased exertion in the cause of the Temperance Society. After a few 
prefatory remarks, he proceeded to call the attention of the Meeting to the 
spirit trade, which he declared to be a national evil. The spirit trade, he 
would shew, was the real destruction of capital. In the year 1830, when the 
Temperance principle first began properly to work, duty was paid upon 
upwards of thirty millions of gallons of spirits; the simple value of these as 
home manufacture (foreign spirits were more valued) was 7s. a gallon, which 
would amount to 10,500,000, But this was not all, for the spirits were adul- 
terated; a fourth part of water might be calculated upon as being added to every 
gallon of spirit, and this took an additional six millions from the capital or 
industry of the consumer. Then allow an hour’s time lost for every quartern 
of spirits drank; value this at twopence per hour, and it gave 9,600,000l, 
Thus there were 26,100,000/. worth of capital and labour destroyed. (Hear.) 
Every pound of capital saved created a demand for an additional pound’s 
wo of labour; consequently, the demand for 26,100,000/. of labour was 
destroyed. (Hear.) The spirit trade was also destructive to agriculture. It 
was quite a mistake to argue, that the spirit trade augmented the demand 
for grain. Taking the population of the United Kingdom to be 22,000,000, 
and supposing that 9,000,000 of them had food sufficient ; then there were 
13,000,000 who could use a little more, or better food than they now possessed; 
and if these could be put in possession of fourpence each per week more, saved 
from ardent spirits, this would amount to a considerable sum, which would 
then be laid out in agricultural commodities. (Hear.) Land, after all, was 
the bottom upon which all the trade and profit in the country must settle. 
Ninety years ago, Mr. Wesley put this question, Whether any man, who had 
made a fortune by distillation, had handed it down to a third generation? He 
had found none. In a temporal point of view, it required no argument to 
shew that their employment was injurious to them; and that it was so in 
a spiritual sense was undeniable. The Bible said, “cursed is he that putteth 
the bottle to his neighbour’s mouth ;”’ meaning, of course, all the arts, con- 
trivances, and manceuvres, by which people are led into intoxication. It 
affected their morality and honesty. One man in Scotland confessed to him, 
that he never worked at any distillery which was not obliged to take a false 
oath every three months,—that they did not use raw grain, when they did use 
it. In the gin shops they used a thick flat glass with a wide mouth, and 
in serving the liquor they contrived with a dexterous shake of the hand to spill 
some over the side; and by this mode of cheating, they calculated on making 
a profit of 74 per cent. 

Mr. Carr, of New Ross, seconded the Motion. In one town in the north of 
Ireland, there were twenty-two public houses and but one baker’s shop, which 
did but very little business ; and what then must be the habits of the people 
there ? (Hear.) In another there were sixty shops, and not one stationer’s shop, 
and not a single sheet of paper could be procured, but at the inn at which the 
travellers put up. This was a proof of the barbarity which trod on the heels 
of ardent spirits. (Hear.) It had been said that the Temperance Society 
acted too precipitately in receiving members; he, however, was of opinion 
that the charge was unwisely made. At Liskeard, in Cornwall, the crowd 
was so great that the persons who wished to become members could not get 
up to the table, and the Chairman called upon them to announce their names, 
and he would put them down; in this way ninety-six persons were enrolled. 
Amongst the names called out was that of a notorious drunkard. A letter 
four weeks afterwards was received, which stated that the wife of that indi- 
vidual had declared that her husband had never in a single instance deviated 
from the rule. In fact there was such a change in his appetite and his whole 
demeanour, that he did not seem like the same man. Ata Meeting in Ply- 
mouth, a man was perceived to come towards the table several times; at 
length he called out to the Chairman, “ Put down my name, Sir.” He declared 
that he was an inveterate spirit drinker, and had been for some time accus- 
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tomed to drink sixteen glasses of gin in the course ofa day. The gentleman 
in the chair knew him well, for he was a near neighbour, and in the habit of 
annoying the whole place by his violent conduct in ill-using his wife and 
children; but he was now quiet and industrious. 


The Rev. J. Campbell proposed the second Resolution. He quoted some 
extracts from the writings and sayings of the Rev. Robert Hall on the subject 
of ardent spirits :—-‘‘ A large portion of the murders and mischiefs perpe- 
trated in our world grow out of intoxication.”” ‘‘ No constitution is able to 
resist the scorching of that liquid fire.” ‘A drunkard is the slave of sense 
and sin, and as really a suicide as if he accomplished his death by the pistol 
or the halter.” (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. George Evans seconded the Motion. He alluded in terms of 
exultation to the fact that there were several of the prelates of the Church 
present at the Meeting at Exeter Hall, and stated that the Committee had 
received a communication from the Bishop of Gloucester, declaring that his 
Lordship also was with them. (Applause.) He concluded by calling the 
attention of the Meeting to a bill which had been put into his hands for that 
purpose ; it was sent in by a publican to a tradesman, and demanded the sum 
of 3/. 6s. 8d. for gin supplied to his wife during the last sixty-eight days of 
her life, by which it appeared that the unfortunate woman had drank three 
half-pints of gin daily during that period, and so killed herself.* 


REFORMATION SOCIETY. 


Tue adjourned Meeting of this Society was held on Wednesday, the 6th inst., 
at the great room at Exeter Hall. Some account of the Meeting will be given 
in the next Number. 


GOVERNESS MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the members of this Society took place on the 13th 
instant, at the house of the Secretary, Rev. W. Bennett, 44, Devonshire 
Street, Portland Place. The Report expressed a confidence, grounded on the 
financial affairs of the Institution, that its prospects were satisfactory. It 
appeared, however, that the situation of those for whose benefit the Society 
was intended, presented many obstacles to its being generally known, and 
it was deemed expedient that some means should be adopted for the purpose 
of diffusing more extensively information respecting the peculiar advantages 
the institution affords. The contributions to the Benevolent Fund had 





—_——— -—_—__--- —_ 


* A correspondent from Manchester says, “The Temperance cause is rapidly 
gaining ground in this town, and in Salford, through the very active exertions of the 
Rev. Hugh Stowell. I can corroborate the statements of Robert Rimmer, inthe main, 
at all events. So far as his present outward conduct goes to testify to the truth of 
is own account, he is now a regular, and I have no doubt a sincere member of Christ 
Church, Salford, of which the Rev. Hugh Stowell is incumbent.” “ After the tea 
party, I attended a district meeting of the Temperance Society, held in St. Stephen's 
Church Sunday School, where about four or five working men got up, and each related 
his own ‘ temperance experience,’ as they designated it. One man said he had come 
from Eccles, 4 or 5 miles, (and a very wet evening it was,) and he said he would 
go to Warrington (18 miles) to see and hear what he had seen and heard that 
evening. The good resulting from these societies is very great. We have innumer- 
able instances of drunkards becoming sober, and, almost invariably, when they become 
sober, they attend a place of worship.”—We bave no room this month for the Man- 
chester Meeting. 
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amounted to 6217; and 4002. had been invested in Government debentures 
under the Act 10 Geo. iv. c. 56. The latter sum is composed of premiums 
paid by assured members, and the balance of subscriptions and donations paid 
by honorary members, after defraying the expenses of management.* 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR, 


Tue following Grants were voted on the 6th June in aid of establishing 
Schools :—viz. Scarborough, 170/., for the enlargement of an ancient and 
small endowed Charity School into a large National School adequate to the 
wants of the poor; Henham, Essex, 20/.; Dixton, Monmouth, 20/.; Bury, Lan- 
cashire, 2001. ; and Haworth, Yorkshire, 107. A grant of 50/. was also restored 
to the parish of Gnosall, Staffordshire ; the plan for erecting large school rooms 
in that place having been revived, with every prospect of success. On the 12th 
instant an adjourned meeting of the Committee was held, for the purpose of 
making arrangements in order to remove the training establishment of masters 
and mistresses to the Society’s New Central Schools in Westminster,—a 
change which promises great convenience and advantage to the public. 


a — ee — 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 


A Meettine of the members and friends of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Information on the Punishment of Death, was held on Saturday the 2nd, at 
Exeter Hall, London. A large proportion of the visitors consisted of ladies, as 
may be supposed, (!) from the interest which the female heart naturally takes 
in any thing relating to the cause of humanity. There not being sufficient 
space to accommodate the company in the room to which they were at first 
conducted, the Meeting adjourned to the great hall: Lord Nugent, Mr. 
Basil Montague, Mr. Hume, Mr. Ewart, and other strenuous advocates 
of the abolition of capital punishment, were early in attendance. Dr. Lush- 
ington, and Mr. O’Connell, who arrived late, were warmly greeted on their 
entrance. Mr. Sadler was there for a short time, but was compelled by indis- 
position to retire. The Duke of Sussex had intended to preside, but Mr. Wm. 
Allen, Chairman of the Committee, read a letter, in which the Royal Duke 
stated that an unavoidable public duty called him elsewhere, and that he 
should not be able to be present at the Meeting. Several addressest were 
made, and a series of resolutions agreed to in accordance with the object of 
the Meeting, and the company dispersed. 


a ee 


* This Society consists of two parts—the one a Mutual Assurance Company, 
where Governesses, by paying either a small sum annually, or a larger sum at once, 
or by an union of the two plans, may obtain Annuities in their old age, or allowances 
in sickness—the other a Benevolent Fund to which the public contributes,and which 
is intended for extreme cases of distress. Several eminent Physicians have kindly 
offered their services in cases of sickness. A register too is kept (by which situations 
may be more easily found, and respectable governesses provided) by the Agent of 
the Society, Mr. Hailes, 168, Piccadilly. 

+ These addresses were couched, as is usual, in the most violent language, and 
talked of the laws as vindictive, barbarous, bloody, placing men’s lives under the 
caprice of judges, &c., and ministering to private vengeance. Persons using such 


language have probably a purpose to serve, otherwise it does not seem to flow from 
*‘absolute wisdom.” 
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Court of King’s Bench, June 12. 
CAPEL v. CHILD. 


Tuts case, which has been some time before the public, was argued last week. 
The question related to the legality of the appointment of a curate by the 
Bishop of London to the rectory of Watford, in Hertfordshire, pursuant to the 
5th section of 50 Geo. III. c. 99. 

Dr. JENNER was heard in opposition to the appointment, and Dr. Dopson 
in support of it. The argument having been concluded, 

Lord Lynpuvurst had been very anxious that all the light possible should 
be thrown on the subject, as it was of great importance to the Church. It 
was for that reason that the Court desired that, after the first argument, it 
should be re-argued by persons conversant with the ecclesiastical law. The 
case was well argued, yet he confessed that he had heard nothing calculated 
to alter his original opinion. Here was an authority given to the ordinary by 
an Act of Parliament. The question was, whether that authority was properly 
pursued? He was of opinion that it was not, The authority was given by the 
50th section of the statute, which was in these words :— 


“And be it further enacted, that whenever it shall appear to the satisfaction of any 
bishop, either of his own knowledge, or by affidavit laid before him, that by reason 
of the number of churches or chapels belonging to any of those locally situated 
within his diocese, or the distance between churches or chapels from each other, or 
the distance from the residence of the incumbent from such churches or chapels, or 
the negligence of the spiritual person holding the same, that the ecclesiastical duties 
of such benefice are inadequately performed ; such bishop may, by writing under his 
hand, require the incumbent to nominate to hinr a fit person, with a sufficient sti- 
pend, oo be licensed by him to perform or assist in performing such duties, specify- 
ing also the grounds of such proceedings; and if such spiritual person shgil neglect 
or omit such nomination for the space of three ecu after such requisition so 
made, then it shall be lawful tor such bishop to appoint a curate, in case it shall ap- 
pear to him to require it, with such stipend as he shall think to appoint, not exceed- 
ing in any case the stipend allowed to curates by this Act, nor, in the case of negli- 
gence, exceeding the half of the gross amount of the value of the benefice, although 
the incumbent shall actually reside on the benefice, and serve the same. Provided 
always that every such incumbent, who shall feel aggrieved by any such appoint- 
ment of such curate, may appeal to the archbishop of the province to which such 
bishop, belongs, in such and the like manner, and under such provisions and direc- 
tions, As are allowed to any spiritual person thinking himself aggrieved by any 
Sequesiration issued by any bishop.” 

It was not for him to give an opinion as to whether this section required that 
there should be more than one church or chapel in the benefice to give such 
authority to a bishop. The authority which was given should be strictly 
pursued. This authority was to decide on affidavit, or his own personal 
knowledge, if the duties were adequately performed by the incumbent. It 
should appear by conclusive evidence before the bishop, or by his own know- 
ledge, that the duties were inadequately performed. It should also appear that 
he had resisted an inquiry, and that the judgment was the result of an in- 
quiry, and not founded on affidavits. The proceedings which the bishop 
thought proper to institute might affect the character of the incumbent: was 
it not fit, then, that an opportunity should be afforded to him to answer the 
same, and that he should be summoned for that purpose? The requisition 
proceeded from the bishop without any notice. Where the bishop proceeded not 
on affidavits, but on his own knowledge, the party had the same right to be 
heard in his own defence, and produce witnesses if he thought proper. The 
language of the requisition imported that the judgment was founded on a due 
inquiry. ‘The words were, ‘‘ Wherever it appears to us that the ecclesiastical 
duties are inadequately performed.” The inference from these words was that 
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.e bishop had instituted an inquiry, and heard what the incumbent had to say, 
before he pronounced judgment. In his (Lord Lyndhurst’s) opinion, an inquiry 
before the incumbent was as necessary as if it was expressly required by the 
statute. But then it was said that the incumbent had an opportunity of being 
heard after the requisition. His Lordship admitted that; after the requisition 
a mandate was issued to him to shew cause why a certain amount of salary 
should not be paid to the curate, not to shew cause why the requisition should 
not be issued, or why it should not be set aside. After that mandate, a mo- 
nition was issued in March, 1831. In the answer to that, the charge against 
the vicar was denied, for it was stated that he performed his duties regularly 
and effectively, yet no inquiry, with a view to set aside the proceedings, was 
then instituted. After the requisition, all the proceedings related only to the 

tipend; it was not competent for the incumbent to enter into the original 
charge. But then it was said that the party might appeal to the archbishop, 
if he felt aggrieved; but, before judgment was pronounced at all, he had a 
right to be heard against it, as well as after it had been pronounced. An 
appeal to the archbishop did not lie against the requisition, but against the 
nomination, which was the result of the requisition. The Act said “ You 
must specify the grounds of your proceedings.” The requisition should state 
the grounds, in order that the party might know what he was to appeal 
against. In the present case there was no affidavit of the duties being inade- 
quately performed, but the knowledge of the bishop, which was in his own 
breast. The party should have an opportunity of explaining, or shewing 
cause against, such a charge. Here was a new authority given by Act of Par- 
liament to the bishop,—a power to pronounce judgment. According to all 
principles of law, the bishop could not pronounce that judgment till the party 

‘ad an opportunity of being heard. The effect of judgment was, that the 

irate should be entitled to a salary of 75l. a year, so long as he continued 
act under the requisition. Independently of this, the character of the in- 
unbent was affected by it; yet he was not even summoned, or afforded any 
opportunity of being heard. Under these circumstances the proceedings were 
altogether invalid. 

Mr. Baron Bay.ey concurred, and stated his reasons, declining to give any 
opinion as to whether it was necessary that there should be more than one 
church in the benefice to give authority to the bishop to nominate a curate. 

Barons Vauenan and BoLLanp concurred in the arguments of the other 
Barons ; and farther added, as their opinions, that the Bishop of London had 
no jurisdiction in the case, deeming that the Act required that there should 
be more than one cburch in the benefice to empower the bishop to interfere; 
and in the benefice in question there was but one church, the question having 
come before the Court in the shape of a special case, founded on an action 
brought by the incumbent against the curate for collecting some parish fees, 
pursuant to a sequestration, in which the former had a verdict. 

The result of the decision of the Court was that a verdict was entered for 
the plaintiff.* 


PARISH OF ST. MARY, LAMBETH. 
Ex Parte —. 


Sir James Scarztetr moved for a rule nisi for a mandamus, to be directed 
to the Rector, Churchwardens, and Parishioners of St. Mary, Lambeth, com- 
manding them to hold a Vestry for the election of fit persons to certain parish 





* This decision is very much to be lamented, for the sake of the Church. It cer- 
tainly will make some measure necessary, which may empower bishops to interfere 
where duty is neglected. We believe that the Bishop of London did not take any 
step in this matter except under legal opinions.—Ep. 
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offices. The ns on whose behalf he applied stated that a Vestry had 
been held in the School House for the election of persons to serve these offices, 
at which Vestry the Rector was Chairman—that the applicants had been 
elected by a show of hands—and that a - having been demanded on behalf 
of other candidates, the Rector, of his own authority, adjourned the 
meeting to the Church in order to have the poll taken there—that other 

rsons had been successful at the poll, and would be sworn in next week, 
unless the applicants succeeded in this motion. The ground on which he 
moved was that the election was void, because the Rector had no authority to 
adjourn the meeting to another A coos but that the adjournment ought to have 
been made by the authority of the body ofthe Vestry. This point had been 
decided in several cases, and he therefore applied for a mandamus that there 
might be the new election. Rule granted. 


ON THE INDELIBILITY OF CLERICAL ORDERS. 


A cass has recently occurred in Berkshire which has occasioned a considerable 
interest. It is as follows:—The Rev. William Tiptaft, late vicar of Sutton 
Courtenay, Berkshire, on conscientious principles, recently resigned his living 
into the hands of his diocesan, seceded from the Established Church, pub- 
lished ‘‘ Fourteen Reasons” for his conduct, and he entered upon the exercise 
of his ministry amongst Dissenters. 

Mr. Alford, as Proctor of the Bishop of Salisbury, informed Mr. Tiptaft, 
that it had come to the knowledge of the Bishop that he was itinerating 
within his Lordship’s diocese, preaching doctrines inconsistent with the 
principles of the Established Church, of which he had been ordained a mem- 
ber, in direct violation of the canons made for the government of that church, 
and, therefore, he required him to desist from such practices within his Lord- 
ship’s diecese, or legal proceedings would be commenced against him. 

Mr. Tiptaft addressed a letter to the Bishop in reply, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract :— ! 


_ “When I resigned my living, I reasonably supposed that I was free from the 
jurisdiction of any bishop, and enjoyed the liberty of preaching my sentiments, sub- 
ject to no restraint whatever, any more than any other dissenting minister. If you 
still claim me as a minister of your Establishment, I beg again to renounce my con- 
texion with it; and if it be necessary for me to go through any form of dismissal 
according to the laws of the land, of which I am perfectly ignorant, I am willing to 
submit. to it, and I shall feel obliged by your apprizing me of it, as 1 am desirous to 
on towards you with all courtesy and respect in any thing which my conscience will 
allow me,”’ 


The second letter of Mr. Alford in reply is worthy of transcription. 


“Rev. Sir,—The Bishop of Salisbury has directed me to reply to your letter 
addressed to his Lordship. 

“It appears that you have formed an erroneous opinion of the effect of your 
resignation of the vicarage of Sutton Courtenay. That resignation does not operate as 
& renunciation of holy orders, nor exonerate you from the observance of the ecclesi- 
astical law, as applicable to the clergy of the Church of England; and I am not 
aware that any declaration of your sentiments of dissent to the principles of that 
church can so operate. Indeed, I believe that there is no authority competent to 
accept, or give effect to such a renunciation. 

“If lam right in this position, that you are not, and cannot be, relieved from your 
connexion with the Church of England, it would be obvious to you, that the Bishop 
of Salisbury cannot permit you to pursue the course of which his Lordship complains, 
and I would, therefore, entreat you to be well advised before you determine to 
resume it. I beg to remark, that the first communication made to hee was meant 
more as admonitory than by way of threat ; the Bishop being anxious that you should 
be aware of your real situation before any hostile measures were taken against you. 


‘‘Lam, Rev. Sir, your very obedient servant, 
“J. L. ALrorp. 


‘Rev. W. Tiptaft.” 
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The answer of Mr. Tiptaft to this letter treats the Bishop with but little 
ceremony, and, in a few days, it received the following reply :— 

‘‘Rev. Sir,—I regret that I am obliged to repeat to you that you entirely mis- 
understand the tenor of my letters. It is not the desire of the Bishop of Salisbury to 
prosecute you on account of your religious opinions, but merely to prevent your 
violating the law by preaching in unconsecrated places within his Lordship’s 
diocese. I must also repeat the assertion made in my last letter, namely, that you 
cannot, by the aid of any authority, legally or effectually renounce your orders or your 
connexion with the Church of England, and consequently that you are still, and will 
hereafter be, bound not to offend against the laws of that church, notwithstanding 
your secessiou from it. 

«*One of those laws is, that its ministers shall not preach in any other place than a 
consecrated church or chapel. You declare your intention to break that law. And 
the Bishop, as your diocesan, admonishes you not to do so ; and, at the same time, 
intimates to you, that if you persist in your determination, he will be compelled in 
the exercise of his duty to enforce your observance of that law by the usual 
proceedings. 

‘‘1 trust I have now been sufficiently explicit to prevent any future communication 
to the Bishop of the character of your two last letters, both of which, I must take the 
liberty to say, are libellous, not only as they relate to his Lordship individually, but 
also to the clergy of his Lordship’s diocese generally. 

‘Lam, Rev. Sir, your very obedient servant, 
‘* Rev, W. Tiptaft.” ““J.L. ALtrorp. 


SINGULAR CASE. 


Tue Rev. Thomas Smith, a clergyman of the established church, has lately 
opened a room in his house on Shooter’s-hill for divine service, which room 
he entered in the Bishop’s Court, at Rochester, agreeably to an Act of Parlia- 
ment of 52nd of George III. c. 155. The Rev. Henry Shackleton, who is minister 
of the parish, caused an information to be laid, praying that Mr. Smith might 
be compelled to take an oath according to an Act of the 19th of Geo. III. On 
Friday the case was heard before Dr. Datson and other Magistrates, at Wool- 
wich, who calledon Mr. Smith to take the oath. Mr. Smith said that their 
Worships did not understand the Act of Parliament; he was a clergyman, 
and the Act was only directed against Dissenters. The Magistrates said they 
did not know he was a clergyman.—Mr. Smith said, Mr. Shackleton, who lay 
the information, knew of it—in fact, he had shewn him his letters of orders. 
There were upon Shooter’s-hill, continued Mr. Smith, about 500 souls, many 
of whom never attended a place of worship, and Mr. Shackleton was 
angry because he (Mr. Smith) paid some attention to his neglected flock. The 
Magistrates then dismissed the case, saying the information was illegal. 

(The Act was never intended to enable clergy to set up places of worship in 
defiance of the legal minister.—Eb.] 


TITHES IN LONDON. 


Ar Guildhall, on Tuesday, 5th inst., the Rev. Mr. Beckwith, Rector of St. 
Alban’s, Wood-street, and St. Olive, Silver-street, summoned Mr. S. Cleasly, 
of Broad-street, for 25/. 18s., being an arrear of twenty-nine quarters due on 
three tenements belonging to him in Silver-street. The houses were burnt 
down ten years ago, and not having since been rebuilt, Mr. Cleasly had 
refused to pay tithes. The rector limited his claim to the arrears of seven 
years, due at Christmas last. After arguments had been heard on both sides, 
Mr. Alderman Kelly said, he thought it his duty to dismiss the summons. 
He thought that so long as there was no occupation of premises there should be 
no tithe. No tithe was paid in the country on an unoccupied farm, and he 
did not see why a piece of ground on which there was no house should pay 
tithes. Such summonses were not beneficial to the cause of the clergy. The 
counsel who attended on behalf of Mr. Beckwith said, he would certainly 
apply for a distress warrant against Mr. Cleasley to the Barons of the Court 
of Exchequer, as the Act of Parliament directed. 
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‘Tue Editor begs to call attention to the following statements respecting two 
large and important parishes, as presenting a strong example of the utter 
falsehood of the charge of doing nothing brought by friends as well as enemies 
against the church. It is, indeed, from her friends (so called) that the 
Church is now suffering quite as much as from her enemies. There are men 
who know perfectly, that the habit of an establishment like our’s must be, and 
(in quiet times) ought to be, to do whatever it does quietly and without 
parade ; they know, or ought to know, that for the last few years, very much 
has been thus quietly done, which only requires to be brought to light; but 
instead of seeking for it, and gladly presenting it to the world, they pre- 
fer raising an accusation of carelessness and indolence against the Church, 
and a cry for reform, and thus aiding her enemies in the most essential 
manner. The Editor very earnestly requests Clergy to send him information 
like that which these documents contain, and thus to assist in dispelling the 
clouds of prejudice which at present hang over the public mind. In other 
times, it would be far preferable that the good should be done silently. Now 
it must be proclaimed, not ostentatiously, but to refute falsifiers. On the 
same grounds, he requests accurate accounts of all augmentations of small 
livings under the late Augmentation Act. Many such have already taken 
place, and there can be no sufficient reason why, as articles of information, 
(not as topics for praise) they should not be circulated, and the truth be thus 
made known. The Editor has reason to believe that, by one Chapter, no less 
than 2000/1. a year is set aside for such augmentations. 


Parish of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 
(Collected from Mr. Girdlestone’s Sermons.) 
Value of the living on the average of the three last years, 
as certified by the tithe receiver...... ene! eeeevee .. 3231, 
On these tithes were paid five or six poor’s rates each year. About one- 
sixth of them has been lately annexed to the living by the Patron, with seven 
acres of glebe. The Easter dues and fees do little more than pay the curate. 


Population ....cccccccccccsccccccccescccccccees 20,577 
Pee DOO oi. int hair sd OSs OEE 61 } 146 
Beer shops ...ccccccccccscces covcscccccceces 85 


Till within these few years, there was one church, which would hold about 
400, and one resident minister.* Now there are three churches, which hold 
4,000, (with 2240 free seats), and four resident ministers. 

Yet the Church does nothing! A Clothing Club and a Visiting Society 
have also been established. Yet nothing is done! 

Lord Dudley built one of these churches at an expence of 10,0001., built 
schools, enlarged the vicarage-house, augmented the vicarage, gave a site to 
the Commissioners for the other new church, endowed it, and appropriated to 
it the subscriptions raised for rebuilding the parish church. This is the work 
of one man in one parish. Lord Dudley will be remembered for this when 
every other claim to be remembered has past away. 

This parish consists very much of miners and iron manufacturers; there 
are very few resident landholders. The large furnaces are not put out on 
Sundays, and though the small ones are, yet Sunday is the day chosen to repair . 
the brick work which the fire constantly puts out of order. 


* Of course Dissent flourished. There are 12 meeting-bouses, built without any 
rouble or impediment. Why do not our Church Reformers agitate to have the law 
on this matter amended ? 
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Bull-baiting is one of the Sedgley diversions ; there are 146 public houses, 
as we have seen—wages are paid at them. We need not say to what height 
Sabbath-breaking goes among men, where the masters, on plea of necessity, 
practice it; nor te what extent Sabbath drunkenness goes with such a number 
of public houses. 

Yet the clergy have nothing to contend against ! and all the evil arises from 
their carelessness or their vices ! 


Whitwick, Leicestershire. 


Till within the last twelve years, the parish for a considerable period had no 
resident clergyman. Since that time, when the Vicarage-house began to be 
occupied by a clerical resident (the incumbent himself living three miles off), 
two National Schools for boys, and one for girls, have been erected and kept 
up in the parish ; a select vestry for the main township of the parish has been 
established; two parochial libraries instituted ; a chapel of ease built, endowed, 
and augmented; a second parsonage-house in another populous district of the 
parish begun. And as in the principal township, where the vicarage-house is 
situate, the wealth and resources of the place are manifestly increased during 
this space of time; so in the other district, about to receive a resident clergy- 
man, from present appearances, no doubt is to be entertained, but that in 
twelve years more a future reporter may produce from the chapel district a 
parallel to that of the mother Church.—To advert to other points. The net 
annual profits of the Living, (without going into its precise amount) having for 
many years been considerably under 200/., two dwelling houses have been 
built within the period specified, for tenants of the glebe, at different points of 
it. This is not mentioned in the light of a sacrifice on the part of the present 
incumbent; as the possibility and probability are, that both his interest and 
that of his successors may be advanced by it : but it is mentioned as what may be 
done even where there is a non-resident and a pluralist—a pluralist under 450/. 
per annum. To sum up this statement, the incumbent, by the valuable pecu- 
niary and other aid of the curate, has allotted ten cottage gardens in one 
part of the parish, and fourteen in another, to which others* are about to be 
added ; and the lay impropriator has followed the example on a larger and 
more liberal scale.—[Yet nothing is done by the idle Church !—Epb.] 





COMMUTATION OF TITHES FOR LAND. 


A return has been prepared, by order of the House of Commons, of the 
parishes where tithes have been commuted for land or corn rents. Those 
cases where the commutation extends to the whole parish are given below, and 
the reader is requested to refer to the facts respecting the Church of England, 
published in No. 1 of this Magazine. It will be seen that the evidence of this 
parliamentary document more than bears out the assertion there made, as to 
the number of parishes commuted.t 


Parishes where the whole of the Rectorial or Vicarial Tithes have 


been Commuted. 
Parishes under Clerical Rectors ........0-eeeeeeceeeeeceereece 522 
Parishes under Lay Impropriators, Appropriators, or public bodies 485 
Parishes where Vicarial Tithe only has been commuted .......... 39 
Parishes where the Lay Rector’s Tithe only has been commuted.... 65 


* Fourteen have since been added. 
t It must be observed, that there is some difficulty in understanding parts of this 
return. Some parishes are stated to have a Clerical Rector, and Lay Impropriator , 
for example, p. 10, Emload, Spratton, and Aslackby. There are other difficulties 1 
it which may make the above summary not quite correct. 
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Total Parishes where all Tithe is commuted ....... . 1007 
Parishes where Rectorial Tithe only.......... 65 


Parishes where Vicarial Tithe only .......... 39 


GLEBES OF CLERGY. 


ReveRTING to the request you have made, that the Clergy would furnish you 
with such information as they could collect of the quantum of glebe lands at- 
tached to their benefices, I send the result of my inquiries made at a visi- 
tation of the Archdeacon of Huntingdon, at Hatfield, just as I obtained the 
information from certain incumbents of the Deaneries of Hertford and Great 
Berkhampsted. 


Acres 
Weetes <b Giicurs 72 
Stapleford...... .. 30 
WEEWYR ceccccce 60 
Hertingfordbury .. 30 
Essenden ........ 40 
North Mims none, 0 

OF ROR 6k vcd 

Great Gaddesden.. 0 
Aldenham........ 14 + 216 allotment for tithes. 
Little Berkhampsted 40 


Hemel Hempsted.. 1 . 
Shenley.......... 30. + 1 acre known, but irrecoverable, 


adjoining the church-yard. 


The above are not selected instances; but the list comprises, as it happens, 
several of the most valuable livings in the County of Hertfofd. It appears 
that 29 acres is more than the average amount of glebe land attached to the 
benefices. Will any friend or foe of the Church say that these Clergy have 
too much land, either for their own beneficial occupation, or for the interests 
of the public? I know that several of these eleven incumbents are letting 
gardens to the poor; and that the poor of country parishes are the better em- 
ployed wherever the clergymen Has the ready means of giving them work 
when wanted by the labourer, and at wages as high as the farmer gives when 
he wants him. Help like this “in time of need” exhibits the pastor of the 
flock as the poor man’s friend indeed. It promotes, instead of impeding, his 
success in spiritual husbandry; gives opportunity for field preaching to one 
hearer only, which one perhaps has hitherto been no church goer; and after 
due feeding, folds the sheep “ with a shepherd’s care” in the pens and pews of 
the parish church. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient — 


— 


ARCHDEACON Barnes, in a late charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Barnstaple, made the following statement :—lIn this Archdeaconry are com- 
prised 123 benefices; of which 85 are rectories, 25 are vicarages, and 13 are 
curacies and donatives. Of these 123 benefices, there are only 12 exceeding 
4001. in gross income ; 22 are from 300/. to 400/.; 11 are stated at 250/.; 10 


do not exceed 2001. a year; 15 are calculated at 150/.; 18 are between that. 


and 100/.; and 35 are below 1001. per annum. So that of 123 benefices, in 
the North of Devon, more than one-fourth are below 100/. per annum, and 
one half do not exceed 2001. per annum. Of the 12 of a larger amount, not one 
exceeds 800/.; 2 are between 700/. and 800/.; 3 are of the value of 5001. ; and 
7 are between 4001. and 5001. [Thus, out of 123 livings, not one exceeds 8001. 
These are monstrous riches indeed!—Eb.] 
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COPY OF RETURN MADE TO THE COMMISSIONERS ON POOR'S 
LAW, MAY, 1852,—No. I. 


The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the practical operation of the 
Laws for the Relief of the Poor, request from you a reply to the following 
Queries :— 

1. Name of your parish or township ? 

Shenley, Herts. Nine-tenths of the Inhabitants are cottagers, whether 
agricultural, handicraft, or rated or not as retailers. 

2. Number ofacres in your parish or township? 

About 3500. 

3. How much Common? Woodland? Arable? Pasture? 

Waste of the manor, 6 acres; Woodland, 156; Pasture, 2400; Arable, 
900; total, 3456; exclusive of twenty miles of high roads, cottages, 
gardens, &c., &c. 

4. Number of labourers above twenty years of age? - 

One hundred and forty-eight. Agricultural, about forty, other labourers 
exclusive. 

5. Young men and boys, above ten and not exceeding twenty ? 

I cannot tell, but no places are to be had. But the families are 
large, generally, and to find work for boys is the grand problem. 
I have sometimes allowed boys at 2s. per week to farmers, instead 
of allowing from tithes, without securing benefit to the Poor also. 
If landlords would thus stipulate to employ the young, and let the 
old, if any must, be idle, only because no man will hire them, the goals 
would be far less full of young culprits. 

6. Number of labourers generally out of employment and how maintained 

in Summer and Winter? 

Summer—None, able bodied. Winter—From three to ten of the worst 
workmen or worst characters. 

7. Weekly wages, without beer, in Summer and Winter? 

Summer—From 12s. to 18s. at hay harvest, more at mowing time, by 
task, per acre. Winter—9Qs., 10s.; but 12s. is common for good and con- 
stant hands. 

8. Ditto, with beer, Summer and Winter? 

Summer—Beer or no beer, makes 5s. or so more or less money per 
week, Winter—None given, except to threshers by flail. 

9. Whether labourers are apportioned amongst the occupiers according to 
extent of occupation ? 

It was tried with good effect 1830—1; but, unsupported by law, must 
fail. The rector took for his share the worst hands, or the scheme would 
not have been fried. Unpaid tithes impede him, but the men behaved 
well to him.* 

10. Whether any distinction is made in wages paid to married and single 
men? 

None, when work, and not relief, is the thing sought and in demand. 

11. Whether any allowance is made from the poor’s rate on account of large 
families, and if so, at what number of children does it begin? 

No scale of allowance. Each case is taken on its own merits. We give 
some potatoes, &c., weekly, during Winter, to three or four families only. 
Coals at half price by private charity. 


* To employ every man having settlement in Shenley, and living near it so as to 
walk to his work, there are 30 acres per man; but nobody will discharge a good hand, 
having no settlement, to take an incompetent pauper labourer into work. Besides 
money is the want, not work to be done. A painter or mechanic is not worth 2s. at 
farm work, and it is not easy to find such men employment in their trade at any 
wages, much less at the trade's wages. These, rather than good labourers, are the 
burdensome and inflammable part of society. 
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Whether the system of rounds-men is or has been practised ? 
It has ; and was abolished at my motion for No. 9 of these questions. 








the 13. Whether any wages paid out of the poor’s-rate? 
ing None ; but the parish finds entire work and wages for some on 22 miles 
of highway. 
14. The rent of cottages? 
Rael Too high for the means, 5/. to 7/.7s.; but not too high for the remune- 
| ration of the builder of the cottages. 
15. Whether gardens to the cottages? 
Small gardens to three-fourths. I have let about 8 roods at the same 
rent | had for the Jand in pasture. 
ble 16. Whether any land let to labourers; if so, the quantity to each, and at 
pening what rent? 
oN None, except as above. I take 1l. per rood; but am to keep fences un- 
derdrain, pay rates and tithes for the tenants, and employ some of them. 
_— 17. What are your rates per pound by the year, at rack-rent, or how esti- 
mated ? 
3s. 4d. per estimated rent; and I think now become 2s, 10d. in the 
_ pound of real value for poor’s-rates only. Add church and roads, makes 
nel 4s. total. Bes 
year’ 18. Have the rates increased or diminished during the last year, compared 
pea with the preceding? - 
the _ By extra County levy and repairing Parish cottages, about 9 per cent. 
aie increased. There was more sickness than ordinarily. 
5 19. Have you a Select Vestry, and Assistant Overseer; and what has been the 
‘ned effect ? 
— The Select Vestry being bound to meet too often, viz. “‘ once in a fort- 
— night,” has been abolished. 1t worked well for some years, then attend- 
ance grew remiss, except by a very few. It was a call to paupers to an 
ale-house for relief. ‘The monthly Vestry now suffices. A Collector is 
1e, by indispensable, and has hard work to get the rates. oat 
‘pein 20. Have you a workhouse? state the number, sex, and age, of its inmates. 
| A poorhouse. Nine or ten old paupers and young girls; one young 
man. Not above 1 per cent. on the gross population. 
y pet 21. What number of individuals received relief last week, not being in the 
d workhouse ? 
—_ 97 souls, viz. pensioned, 6l.5s.; 22 widows 5 2 single old women ; 3 old 
roe men; 7 bastards; 2 families, orphans. Occasional relief to sick, with 
must wives and children, 2/. 3s. ‘Total actual cost of weekly relief, about Lol. 
‘would 10s, last week, including 10 or 12 in the poorhouse, wives and children of 
ehaved the occasional sick ; 109 souls relieved ; one-eleventh of the gross popu 
lation of near 1200. 
single 22. What can women, and children under 16, earn per week in summer, win- 
| ter, and harvest; and how employed? 
nail Summer—1s. and beer, for women, at hay-harvest; 6d. to Od. children. 
r ol ™ Winter—Nothing, except by plaiting straw. Harvest—Little or nothing 
at corn-harvest. 
Ne give 23. How many (Qu. ? not having settlement ?] non-parishioners have you in 
= only. general, distinguishing Irish and Scotch? hd : 
I should think one-third of all the poor parishioners and inhabitants 
have no settlement in Shenley; 4 or 5 resident Scotch and Irish; but 
— hundreds of Irish with wives and babies (and to lie-in sometimes, to lie 
so as to about, and to lie, in every sense) come at hay-harvest. 
od hand, (Signature and Designation of Officer) 
Besides Tuomas Newcome, 
th 2s, at Rector of Shenley, Hertfordshire.* 
» at any Se One Ee es ES ee eee se Ae tee roa eee 
, are the * Mr. Newcome has answered the questions most fully and excellently. But can 


any one explain what can be the use of one-half of the questions, or what information 
they can elicit which everybody did not pessess before ? 


July, 1832. 3 Tf 
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COPY OF RETURN MADE TO THE COMMISSIONERS ON POORS’ 
LAW, MAY, 1832.—No. II. 


Tue Commissioners appointed by his Majesty to inquire into the practical 
operation of the Laws for the Relief of the Poor, require from you a reply 
to the following queries :— 


1. Is the property in your parish in few hauds or much divided ? 

The land, 3500 acres, 34 proprietors ; cottages, several more proprietors, 
60 tenants. 

2. Does the allowance received by a woman for a bastard generally repay her, 
or more than repay her the expense of keeping it? 

It does not pay, nor yet “‘ indemnify the parish.” ) 

3. Can you suggest any, and what, change in the Bastardy or Settlement 
Laws, which should remove the present tendency of the former to pro- 
mote both illicit intercourse and improvident marriages ? 

I think there should be no swearing to any reputed father, that the 
mother should choose either wholly to keep her child, getting what assist- 
ance she can, as a common pauper, from her place of settlement (not of the 
child’s birth), or that the parish have leave to take the child from her, 
rather than be compelled to assist her more than it pleases; but that the 
mother be punishable if she either leave, or threaten to leave, her family 
or child, just as @ man is, so doing, punishable as “ disorderly” or a 
“vagabond.” The parish would not be unwilling to help the mother 
who wished to go to service, if she could “ put out her child ¢o nurse.” 
The parish of the child’s birth would not (as now) have any motive to 
help a marriage before the birth of a bastard, nor the woman to speculate 
on such promotion. On this plan, there would be no warrants, con- 
stables’ expenses, tricks, perjuries, and insolence, running away, and send- 
ing to gaol. Ido not think there would be child murder as a conse- 
quence, but fewer bastards born. ‘‘ Will a woman forsake her sucking 
child?” Not so, if there be no other certain help for the babe. Nature 
may be in general trusted to. ‘‘ Honest girls” have hardly so good 
chance of a husband (as things are now managed) as the less chaste; and 
bastards are more certainly well maintained than “ honest folks’ children,” 
so the good poor argue, and feel that “‘ the children’s bread is cast to 
dogs,” to the least worthy. 

. Is it less common than formerly for labourers to live under their employers’ 
roofs, and to what do you attribute the change? 

To the finery of modern farmers’ wives and daughters, not liking hinds 
for table companions. Secondly, To the greater expense of housekeeping 
and board in the dear times. Thirdly, To the conferring settlement by 
only one year’s service. 

. Do they change their services more frequently than formerly, and how do 
you account for that circumstance? 

They cannot easily get any full year’s hiring, and they cannot stay, if 
they would, to gain settlement by completing a year’s service. 

. Are there many cases in your parish where the labourer owns his cottage? 

Hardly one. No; not one in about 200 cases. Two who inherited 
cottages drank themselves out of their estate in them. 

. What class of persons are the usual proprietors of cottages ? 

Bakers, carpenters, butchers, publicans, to obtain fixed customers and 
to invest small sums at high interest. Some landlords possess cottages 
as well as farms. 

. Are cottages frequently exempted from rate, and is their rent often paid by 
the parish? 

Yes; all are exempt, whether “ settlement poor’’ or strangers; but we 
set our faces against paying rent. Every aid to pay rent is encouragement 
to build them, and we do not want more, but better and cheaper cottages. 
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9. Is the industry of the labourers in your neighbourhood supposed to be in- 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


creasing or diminishing? that is, are your labourers supposed to be better 
or worse workmen than formerly ? 

Worse as workmen; not more immoral (I think better moral men), but 
less “‘gens patiens operum sevique laboris,” less strong and striving, more 
delicate in body, perhaps worse fed than of old. Education seems to 
refine and beautify the children, but to mollify the frame. 

Have you any, and what, employment for women and children ? 

Very little or none but domestic straw-plaiting (worth little) and hay- 
harvest, eer in great measure by Irish (Connaught) people. 
Is piece-work general in your neighbourhood? 

Not general; but where practicable most common, such as hedging, &c. 
What might an average labourer, obtaining an average amount of employ- 
ment, expect to earn during the year, including harvest-work ? 

rs if neither sick nor cast out of work or place, but say 311. 10s, 
to 34/. 

What might his wife and four children, aged 14, 11, 8, and 5 years, re- 
spectively expect to earn? 

Very little at farm-work; something, say ls. a week each at most, in 
plaiting straw. Children spoil straw for some time. 

Could the family subsist on these earnings? And if so, on what food? 

I think not on any thing beyond tea, bread, some butter, and some po- 
tatoes, with little beer, and less flesh-meat, if no garden and pig had been 
kept. 

Could it lay by anything, and how much? 

None can lay by, but by peculiar advantages and extraordinary con- 
duct; none now invest in Savings Bank. 

Is there any, and what, difference between the wages of the married and 
unmarried ? 

None; the best man gets best wages, but few or none would discharge 
a married man, but, ceteris paribus, retain him, if they must discharge the 
single for want of work or money to pay for it. 

Have you many able-bodied labourers receiving allowance or regular relief 
from your parish? 

A few having large families; one is a useless hand to farmers, a painter, 
&c. with nine children. He often is out of work at his trade. 

Is that relief or allowance generallf given in consequence of the advice or 
order of the magistrates? or under the opinion that the magistrates would 
make an order for it if application were made to them? 

No; but upon the vestry’s view of the case, and his wages are not 
depressed in consequence of this additional aid to them. 

Is any, and what, attention paid to the character of the applicant, or the 
cause of his distress? 

As much as is practicable under a compulsory system of relief. 

Is relief or allowance given according to any, or what, scale? 

No, and never was here. 

Can you state the particulars of any attempt which has been made in your 
neighbourhood to discontinue the system (after it has once prevailed) of 
giving parish allowance to able-bodied labourers in the employ of 
individuals ? 

The system never prevailed so as to depress wages. But there is no 

possibility of forcing up wages against the payer only because the receiver 
has need beyond his due earnings. 
What do you think would be the effect, both immediate and ultimate, of 
an enactment forbidding such an allowance? And should families of 
more than a certain, and what, number of children be excepted out of the 
enactment? And do you think such an enactment could be successfully 
evaded in any, and what, manner ? 

Riot and arson, where the system is rooted, unless a garden be let at 
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fair rent. Wages would rise immediately by the enactment if they had 

been kept down by these allowances. I think they are not now kept down 

by them. But these allowances, on a known scale, forced population, and 
this over population is now in most places the main cause of low wages. 

23. Would it be advisable to enable the parish to take charge of the children 
in the Workhouse on refusing allowance to the father? 

Certainly—they would seldom part but on real grinding inability to keep 
them; but the parish might send them to other cottagers rather than a 
Poor House, often with advantage to all parties. 

24. What do you think would be the effect of an enactment enabling parishes 
to tax themselves to facilitate emigration? and should the emigrant sent 
out at the parish expense lose his settlement? 

If loss of settlement is not to be a consequence, few parishes would try 
the experiment. Land at home, the rent being partly paid by overseers, 
would be as cheap experiment. 

25. What do you think would be the effects, immediate and ultimate, of an 

enactment ordering all relief to be given in kind, not in money? 

Excellent in all respects, except that I would substitute for “all” that 
it be “generally” so; and even rates, receivable in certain cases, in kind. 
But here we chiefly grow hay produce, and it would be impracticable. 
What do you think would be the effect, immediate and ultimate, of an 
enactment giving no appeal from the vestry respecting relief except to the 
Quarter Sessions ? 

The Sessions would have some trouble at first from near parishes, and be 
never troubled from a distance unless in real cases of oppression, and they 
would not be many. 

27. Do you know of any cases in which the clause of Mr. Sturges Bourne’s 
Act, (59 Geo. III. cap. 12.8. 29,) enabling relief to be made by way of 
loan, has been acted upon ? 

It saves the feeling of one who has known better days; but I have 
known only a few cases of loan, and none of repayment, voluntary or at- 
tempted to be enforced. 

28. Is the amount of agricultural capital in your neighbourhood increasing or 
diminishing? And do you attribute such increase or diminution to any 
cause connected with the administration of the Poor Laws? 

Sadly and fearfully diminishing, but from causes unconnected, or but 
little connected with the administration of Poor Laws. No move, or not 
much more, is spent here upon 1167 souls than thirty years since, and 
twenty years upon 700, 900, and 1000 souls; but twice as many loads of hay 
go to pay it; and one and half bushel of corn for only one family. 

29. Can you suggest any improvement in the mode of keeping, and auditing, 
and publishing parish accounts? 

In 1817, before the Lords’ Committee, I suggested (and I believe was the 
first to suggest) a prescribed analytical form. I could furnish a form if 
it be desired. We are very informal. 

30. What do you think would be the effects, immediate and ultimate, of an 
enactment, abolishing settlement by hiring and service, apprenticeship, 
renting or purchasing a tenement, and serving a parish office? 

That service would become more common again, marriages later in life, 
with more means, and more decent, cleanly habits and notions of 
comtort. 

31. What do you think would be the effect, immediate or ultimate, of an 
enactment that residence for ten years, or any other, and what, period, 
without having, during that time, become chargeable, should confer @ 
settlement on any person, except a native of Ireland or Scotland ? . 

It would be good and preclude litigation ; but certain parishes like this, 
full of cottages, while adjoining ones are not duly supplied, but from 
hence, would be hardly treated for reliance on the law of settlement, for 

half the poor have none Jegal with us. I think day labour even on 
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one farm for five years should confer settlement, and this too after 
marriage. Ridge, the next parish, has 2700 acres, and about 400 souls; 
this has 3500, and near 1200 souls. If ten years’ residence alone were to 
give settlement, our rates would soon be up 50 per cent. In another parish 
next to this, all the cottages are rated and forced to pay. We excuse even 
strangers. A cottage here is worth more, but weshould suffer forour kindness. 
32. Can you give the Commissioners any information respecting the causes 
and consequences of tue agricultural riots and burnings of 1830 and 1831. 
No; but I guess oppression, and the instigation of farmers against tithes, 
&e., schism and delusion, ignorance, irreligion, beer shops, smuggling, 
poaching, &c. We have no “preserves” (thank God !) and all, or nearly 
all, turned out to keep the peace. No machines were destroyed or in 
danger; but few indeed used. 
33. What is the name and county of your parish or township ? 
Shenley, Herts. 
(Signed) T. Newcome, Rector. 





REPORT OF HIS MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS FOR BUILDING 
NEW CHURCHES, 1821. 
By the following recapitulation it will appear in what places his Majesty’s 


Commissioners have thought it advisable and expedient that Churches should 
be built. 














No. of Specific Accommo.- 
Churches. Expense. Grant. dation. 
Bethnal Green ............ 2 o£ 32,000 4000 
St. George’s in the East 1 16,000 2000 
Hanover sq.,St.George’s 2 -_—— 16,6661. 13s. 4d. 4000 
RTOs cdnconiansanccsessis 4 64,000 a 8000 
Marylebone ..............0. 4 44,000 a 8000 
St. Martin in the Fields 1 8,000 —_—- 2000 
Old-street, St. Luke...... 2 32,000 a 4000 
*, aire 2 32,000 —_—— 4000 
Shoreditch. ........0sscece+e. 2 32,000 a 4000 
Mn ae 1 — 3,5001. 1500 
IE Siixciciciciesbions Y 16,000 ae 4000 
‘oe £276,000 £20,166 13 4 45,300 
20,166 13 4 
£296,166 13 4 
Total of England............ 8 £810,504 0 0 £55,276 6 8 144,190 


1831.—Lltu ANNUAL REporT. 


On the whole, 168 churches and chapels have been completed, and therein 
provision made for 231,367 persons, including 128,082 free seats, to be appro- 
priated to the use of the poor. \ Since opening the Commission, the Commis- 
sioners have determined on and made provision for the erection of 227 
churches and chapels. ‘The Exchequer Bills which have been issued to this 
day amount to 1,367,400/. 

1830.—Of the 75 churches completed last year, in progress, or determined 
upon, 10 are situated in the metropolis, viz. :-— 

= a completed. 

Saffron-hill, int 

Little Quen-street,f building. 

Sharp’s-square, Clerkenwell, ) 
Burleigh-street, Strand, 
Gray’s Inn-lane, 
St. Luke’s, Old-street, determined. 
St. George’s in the East 
St. Giles’ in the Fields 
St. George's, Bloomsbury 
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SECOND REPORT OF THE TITHE INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 


Tue substance and distinctive features of the Report are these :— 

First—They observe that the consideration of the application of the revenues 
of the church involve, in many cases, a more adequate remuneration of the 
resident clergy—the diminution of sinecures—and the more general diffusion 
of resident Protestant ministers throughout the country. 

Secondly—It scouts the argument of the quarta pars, and cannot consider, 
asa usurpation on the part of the church, the full enjoyment of a property, 
the title to which, even if ever founded on different conditions, has been 
sanctioned in its present form by the prescriptions of three centuries and 
repeated acts of the legislature. 

Thirdly—It recommends that the composition of tithe be made permanent 
and compulsory. 

Fourthly—That the payment of the clergy should be charged, not upon the 
occupier, but upon the landlord. After some observations connected with 
conclusions from the premises assumed, the next tangible point is— 

Fifthly—The constituting in each diocese an ecclesiastical corporation, con- 
sisting of the bishops and beneficed clergy, who should manage the financial 
affairs of the body at large, by a committee chosen annually, or succeeding in 
annual rotation. But, in case this were not agreed to, the State itself to 
become the proprietor and collector of the perpetual land-tax to be substituted 
for tithe. 

Sixthly—A re-investment, for the benefit of the church, of the money raised 
by the sale of tithes—that investment to be in land. 

The details of the expenses of collection, and advantages of the system 
proposed, are then entered into, and the Committee, in conclusion, recommend 
the following measures to be submitted to Parliament :— 

1. A bill to amend the provisions of the Tithe Composition Act, and render 
them permanent and compulsory. 

2. A bill to constitute diocesan ecclesiastical corporations in Ireland. 

3. A bill for commutation of tithes for land. 

It further recommends the provision of church cess, by a new valuation 
of church property, and an annual tax on benefices, hereinafter falling vacant, 
in the nature of tenths in England. 


THE COTTAGE ALLOTMENT SYSTEM. 


Tue following “ rules,” have been agreed to by the occupiers of some smal! 
allotments in Warwickshire. We insert them, because, whether deemed 
altogether eligible or not, they merit the attentive consideration, at any rate, 
of those persons who think the plan a wise one, and have the means and 
inclination to adopt it, of giving the peasantry in their own parishes ‘a stake 
in the hedge.” 

*‘1. Occupiers of land must be renters of houses in [ ] and the 
allotments will be let to such persons only as are able to cultivate and manage 
the land properly. 

‘*2. The rent will be regularly paid on the 11th of October yearly. 

‘«3. No occupier will be suffered to re-let his allotment, or to plough his 
land, but be required to cultivate it solely by spade husbandry ; and no person 
shall be employed on the land who does not belong to the parish. 

‘4. Persons who hold land must bear a good moral character, and bring up 
their families in a decent and orderly manner. If any occupier shall, at any 
time, be convicted before a Magistrate or Court of Justice, of a felony or any 
other offence against the laws of the country, he will not be permitted to hold 
his land after the ensuing Michaelmas. 
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«5, No occupier, who is at work for the parish, or for any employer, will 
be allowed to work upon his land after six o’clock in the morning, or before 
six in the evening, without permission from his master. 

“6. Occupiers must plant fruit trees at the corners and boundaries of their 
several allotments, which fruit trees must remain so planted (when any 
change may take place in the occupation), for the benefit of the succeeding 
tenent; and no occupier will be suffered to trespass upon another’s allotment, 
upon the adjoining lands and premises. 

«7. The state of the several allotments will be looked into every year, about 
the month of August. No occupier will be permitted to injure the land by 
planting potatoes, or other exhausting crops, for two years in succession, but 
must observe an alternate system of husbandry; and any person, whose land 
shall be found to be neglected or misused, will be required to give it up the 
next Michaelmas. 

“8. A reward of [ ] will be given yearly to the occupier of the best 
cultivated allotment, and a reward of [ ] to the occupier of the next best 
cultivated allotment. 

“9. The ditches, drains, fences, gates, &c. must be kept in good order and 
repair, at the joint expense of all the occupiers, in proportion to the amount 
of rent paid for the land by each occupier.” 








ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS, 


Bishop of Bath and Wells, Wells ....... Cacsivsateabdanecssceteinsaeets June 10. 
Bishop of Ely, St. George's, Hanover Square.........scsesssesseeees June 10. 
Bishop of Lincoln, Buckden ..........scceeeceeeeseeseeeeeeeececeeeeeenes June 17. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Deyree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Baily, William Perceval......... B.A. Clare Hall Camb. Bishop of Ely 
Bingham, Charles Hippuff ... Caius Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Butterton, George Ash ......... M.A. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Ely 
Bishop of Lincoln, by 
Boudry, Daniel De.............+. Magdalen Hall Oxford / Let. dim. from the 
; Bishop of Durham 
Chatfield, William Allen ...... B.A. — Trinity Camb. Bishop of Ely 
Clayton, William John ......... B.A. Queen’s Camb. Bishop of Ely 
NM FONE: sasisccsccncnsicsenes B.A. Trinity Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Bishop of Lincoln, by 
Eaton, Henry Charles ......... B.A. St. John’s Camb. ! Let. dim. from the 
; Bishop of Durham 
ey MND Giri vixicdnacdtaghauns B.A. Christ’s Camb. Bishop of Ely 
ey IE ii cicccuncconitanta S.C.L. Corpus Christi Camb. Bishop of Ely 
Hall, Robert Edward............ B.A. Emanuel Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Bishop of Lincoln, by 
Hickson, Charles ............00 B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford ! Let. dim. from the 
Bishop of Exeter 
Hildyard, Horatio Samuel...... St. Peter's Camb. Bishop of Ely 
Oldknow, Joseph ............+68 B.A. Christ’s Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Pawsey, Frederick C. G. ...... B.A. Emanuel Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Pritchard, Charles ..............- B.A. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Ely 
PUNNNE, DOUIOD . ccnccscvcticnsaes B.A. Catherine Hall Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Poole, George A victsnetaia B.A. Emanuel Camb. Bishop of Bath & Wells 
Bishop of Lincoln, by 
Smith, Charles Lessingham ... M.A. — Christ’s Camb. / Let. dim. from the 
’ Bishop of Ely 
Stanton, Thomas .............+. B.A. Christ’s Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Stowe, S. John .........-scseeeee B.A. Trinity Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Tatham, Arthur...............++ B.A. Magdalen Camb. Bishop of Ely 


Tennyson, Charles ...........s++ B.A. Trinity Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 


meer one te 
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Name. - College. University. Ordaining Rishop, 
Toogood fi. Bishop of Bath & Wells 
Trenchard, William Edward... B.A. Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Bath & Weil, 
Whytehead, Robert A. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Williams, George A. oor Camb. Bishop of Ely 
Wickham, William P. T. ...... -A. Ballio Oxford Bishop of Bath & Wells 


PRIESTS. 


Queen's Camb. Bishop of Ely 
Magdalen Hall Oxford _ Bishop of Lincoln 
Emanuel Camb. Bishop of Ely 

St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Ely 
University Oxford _ Bishop of Lincoln 
Jesus Camb. Bishop of Ely 
Magdalen Camb. Bishop of Ely 
Corpus Christi Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Queen's Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Clare Hall Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Jesus Oxford Bishop of Bath & Wells 
Trinity Camb. Bishop of Ely 
King’s Camb. Bishop of Ely 
Pembroke Camb. Bishop of Bath & Wells 
Jesus Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Brasennose Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Queen's Camb. Bishop of Ely 
St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Jesu Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
University Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
King’s Camb. Bishop of Ely 
Caius Cam). Bishop of Lincoln 
King’s Camb. Bishop of Ely 
King’s Camb. Bishop of Ely 
Corpus Christi Camb. Bishop of Ely 
King’s Camb. Bishop of Ely 
Emanuel Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 


Barrick, Robert 
Bradford, William M. K. ...... 


ws 
<a 


Golden, TE. TE. Cy .cccccccccccees 
Dennison, James W. S. 
Fendall, James 

Fitzroy, Frederick T. W. C.... 
Green, Joseph 

Harper, Henry J. C. ........++ 
Hutchinson, Thomas 

Irving, William 

PP ccncannssssetbaneaine 
Luxmore, Charles 

Luttrell, A. Henry Fownes ... 
Orme, George Cave 

ee, Bite. B Ch. cocctecessne 
Phillips, G 

Price, Edward 

ID. Bo caisbdsddccesbaciee 
Rooper, William Henry 
Sampson, Lewis W. ............ 
Sunderland, Thomas L. G 
Thackeray, G 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Rarter, Rey. T.,D.C.L. © Warden of Winchester College. 

Dennis, P. Edwin, B.C.L. Domestic Chaplain to Lord Panmure. 
Marsh, William Domestic Chaplain to Viscount Galway. 
Moore, Edward, M.A...... Domestic Chaplain to Earl Cornwallis. 
Philpot, Benjamin Archdeaconry of the Isle of Man. 

Saunders, A. P., M.A. .... Head Master of the Charter House. 
Venables, Richard, D.D.... Archdeacon of Carmarthen 

Wilkins, Rev. G., D.D. Archdeacon of Nottingham. 

William Williams. Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Warwick. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. 'y. Diocese. Patron. 
Austen, John Thos. . Aldworth, V. Sarum St. John’s Col. Camb. 
Beadon, Richard J... Holeombe Barnell, R. Exon tev. W. P. Thomas 
Bennett, W. C. ...... Corsham, V. i Sarum R. Methuen, Esq. 
Boulton, George Charwelton, R. ; - Peterbo’ Sir C. Knightley, Bt. 

Rural Dean of the Dean- . 
Bold, Hugh pom of Hay West . St.Dav. Bp. of St. David's 
a C V. wae \ Hereford. Hereford E. T. Foley, Esq. 
ee" Prebendal Stall in Cath. } y,- 
Dalby, William Ch. of Salisbury Wilts Sarum 
Davy, Rev. M., D.D. Preb. Stall in Chichester Sussex § Chiches. Bp. of Chichester 
Dobree, John Gale... Newbourn, R. Suffolk Northam. Sir W. Rowley, |'* 
Dugmore, Henry ...  Pensthorpe, R. Norfolk Northam. A. Hamon:, Esq. 
Ewbank, Withers W. Grindon, V. Durham Durham ee ane loop 
Gwatkin, Richard... Barrow-upon-Soar, V. Leicester Lincoln St. John's Col. Camb. 
Halton, Lancel. Miles Thruxton, R. Hants Winches. Mr. Harrett Halton 
Harrisson, J. Butler. Evenley, V. Northam. Peterbo’ Magdalen Col. Oxon 
Sein Ol 6 We vececseusses Stall in Lincola Cath. Bp. of Lincoln 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTBLLIGENCE. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. 
James, Edward ...... Alton, V. Hants Winches. 
Kennaway, Ch. Ed.. Chipping Camden, R. Glouces. Glouces. 
Kingsley, C......0.00 poate R. N. Devon Exon 
Lewis, Edward ...... tw i og } Brecon. St. Dav. 
Le Grice, Frederick . Gransden, Gt., V Hunting. Lincola 
Meade, William ...... Garrynoe, R. Cork 
Morley, George ...... Newport Pagnell, V. Bucks Lincoln 
Noel, Leland ......... Exton V. Rutland _Peterbo’ 
Prowde, Richard ... Horningham, P. C. Yorkshire York 


St. Ishmael, V. with Pembroke St. Dav. 


Saunders, Bs We acases Dale, PC 

Felthorpe, R. and . : 
Schomberg, A. W.} Rineinta’ ye } Norfolk Norwich 
Stockwell, 8. ......... Wilton, R. Wells Sarum 
Stone, Samuel......... St. Augustine, R. Norwich Norfolk Norwich 
Serrell, H. Digby ... Mylton Podymore, R. 
Tasker, Henry......... Soham, V. Cambr. Norwich 
Twining, Daniel ...... Therfield, R. Herts Lincoln 
Ware, Henry ......... Ladock, R. Cornwall Exon 
West, John ............ Aisholt, R. Somerset B. & W. 
my & Bi..d..... wee 
Woodforde, Thomas... Almsford, R. Somerset B. & W. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
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Patron. 


D. and C. of Winton 
Lord Barham 


‘Sir H. Williams, Bt. 


Duke of Beaufort 
Clare Hall, Camb. 


Lord Chancellor 
Sir G. Noel, Bart. 
Earl of Carlisle 
Lord Chancellor 
Lloyd Philips, isq. 


Bishop of Norwich 


Ear) of Pembroke 
D. & C. of Norwich 
W. Melliar, Esq. 
of Wells 

Pemb. Hall, Camb. 
D. & C. of St. Paul's 
John Ware, Esq. 
John West, Esq. 


Rev. F. Woodforde 


Archer, James......... Middleton, R. Lancash. Chester Lady Suffield 
Bennet, Thomas ...... Bocconnoe Cornwall Exon Lord Grenville 
Pond, William Wheatacre All Saints, R. Norfolk Norwich 
on a ven ere & Barnby cw Mutford Suffolk Norwich Caius College 
one 5 Aisholt, R. with Somerset B. & W. Rev. John B 
uc) ors eae Grenton, R. Somerset B. & W. 5S. Kekewich, Esq. 
Bury, Edward......... 
Carter, Samuel ...... Ringland, V. Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Ely 
Cottle, Wyatt ......... Cholsey, V. Berks Sarum —_ Lord Chancellor 
eee Edmonton Middlesex 
Dickins, C. O. H. ... 
Durham, G. ......... sy port Pagnell, V. Bucks —_ Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
. Nicholas, R. to - ~ 
Fulham, Edward... 9 Guildford, with \ Surrey Wint.. .  Deanof Serum 
UPreb. of Chich. Cath. ~ Sussex  Chiches. Bp. of Chichester 
Griffith, W. ......... 
Haggitt, George ...... Soham, V. Cambr. Norwich Pemb. Hall. Cambr. 
Holwele, Edward O. Plymptree, R. Devon Exon ~ Prov. of Oriel, Oxon 
East a R. Norfolk Norwich T. Oxley, Esq. 
Shouldham, C. 
Iveson, Arthur ...... Shouldhamthorpe, C. Norfolk Norwich 'T. Hare, Esq. 
Totenhill, P. C Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Ely 
Mallory, J. H. ...... Mobberly, R. Cheshire Chester 5 . H. Mallory 
Ladock, R. Cornwall Exon Ld.& Lady Grenville 
Moore, George ...... Sater r, P.C. 
Preb. of Lincoln 
Tattenford cum Tatterset, 
Norris, Robert ...... | R. & Norfolk Norwich Sir C. Chad, Bart. 
—_ Aborough 
Pilkington, William... Eastergate, C. Sussex § Chiches. 
Buckland i Stok be k {ork lp & C. of Lincol 
mi Buckland & Stoke, C. ucks -&C.>D. & C. of Lincoln 
Smith, Thomas ...... Mandeville & Carsington Lineln. 
R. Derby Ditto Ditto 
— St. Margaret, 
T ; lorwie 
albot, Thomas ...... Tyvetshall St. Mary, & (Norfolk Norwich Earl of Orford 
Carleton St. Peter, R. 
Thorp, R. Alder...... Fellow of Corpus Christi 


uly, 1832. 3 U 
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RCCLESIANSTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.* 
of PREFERMENTS SINCE APRIL, 1882. 


Anderson, James ... 
Campbell, David 
Clouston, C. Assist. . 


Parish. 
Blantyre 
Innerwich Ch 
Stromness 


— Joba 
cGregor, A.M...... 
McKay 


McNaughton, J 
Stewart, William ... 
Symington, James... 


Shieltack Ch 


Lochlee Ch 


Dunoon .......... siden 
Paisley High P......... 
Muirkirk......... Seabees 


Presbytery. Patron. 
Hamilton......... 

Dunkeld 

Cairstoun . 

Perth l 
Duke of / le. 
The Kine 
Duke of Argyle. 
The King. 
Town Council. 


Dunoon ......... 
Lochcarron 
Paisley....... teens 
Dundee 


— een aeeoqeee Marchioness of Hastings. 


DEATHS. 


The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rev. 
The Rey. 


Gawin Turnbull, Minister of Caerlanrigg Chapel 
Thomas Brown, Minister of Innerkip. 

William Leith, Minister of South Par. of Aberdeen. 
R. Lundie, Minister of Kelso. 

P. McBeth, Minister of Glassford. 

James Porteus, Edinburgh, aged 64. 

George Russell, Dalry, aged 72. 

Franeis Stewart, Minister of Craignish. 


—_— 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
The late Dr. Bell, in addition to his many legacies, bequeathed the sum of 500/. to the 
Episcopal Chapel in St. Andrew's, and 200/. to that in Cupar. 


The Rev. George Maurice Drummond, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, has been re 
appointed Minister of St. Mark’s Chapel, Portobello. 


—— 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


OXFORD. 


Saturday June 2. 
On Wednesday last the following Degrees 


were conferred ; — 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. J. R. Hol- 
combe, Fellow of Jesus College, Prebendary of 
St. David's. 

Masters of Arts—T. Prickard, St. Mary 
Hall, grand comp,; R. Rolland, St. Mary 
Hall; J. White, ot al Rev. J. Vaughan, 
Balliol; J. Cooke, Balliol. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. Cave, St. Mary 
Hall, grand comp.; Hon. C. B. Bernard, Bal- 
liol; D. T. Knight, Linceln; G. Arney, Bra- 
sennose ; C. Turner, University; W. H. Pooke, 
Worcester; G. Lillingston, Worcester ; F. D. 
Panter, Trinity; J. H. Samler, Pembroke ; 
1. C. W. Leslie, Exeter ; A. Stonehouse, Wad- 
ham; J. E. Sewell, Fellow of New College ; 
J. F. Ferrier, Magdalen. 


On the same day, the Rev. Isaac Williams, 
M.A. of Trinity College, was admitted Actual 
Fellow of that Society. 

On Thursday se’nnight, Edward Caswall, 
from Marlborough School; Henry Hall Davis, 
commoner of Magdalen Hall; and William 
Cockin, Commouer of Brasennose, were elected 
Scholars of Brasennose. 

A Congregation for granting Graces and con- 
ferring Degrees will be held on Saturday next, 
the 9th inst. This is the last Degree day in 
the present Term. 

On Thursday last, the following gentlemen 
(having been previously elected from Westmin- 
ster School) were admitted Students of Christ 
Church:—Thomas Edward Morris, Edward 
John Randolph, Arthur Ralph Barnes, and 
Thomas Wilham Weare. 

The Rev. Mr. Barter, the new Warden of 
Winchester College, having gone through the 
preliminary ceremonies before the Bishop of 


* We should be very gind to give, next year, an account of the proceedings of the General 
Assembly, if any friend would send us a brief report, containiag matters of fact, and not 


the mere speeches. 


+ In room of the Rev. J. M. Campbell, deposed by sentence of the General Assembly for 
» reaching doctrines opposed to the standards of the church. 
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Winchester, at Farnbam Castle; was on Satur- 
pons Peoeaay taeteles by the Fellows in the 


The Bishop of Gloucester will hold an Ordi- 
nation in the Cathedral on the 12th of July. 

Inguest.—On Tuesday last, an inquest was 
holden before G. V. Cox, Esq., one of the 
university coroners, on the body of Mr. Thomas 
Penny, a scholar of St. John’s College, who 
was that oxic drowned in the river Isis, 
near Medley, whilst bathing. Verdict, “ Acci- 
dental death.” The body was taken from the 
water by a man of the name of William Cooke, 
a labourer of this City, who has repeatedly 
distinguished himself - his humanity and 
eourage in saving persons from drowning. On 
this occasion he was, unfortunately, too late to 
be suceessful in his endeavours to save Mr. 
Penny. We learn that he was rewarded by 
the President of St. John’s by a present of 
two sovereigns, and Mr. Webb gave him one 
sovereign, in the name of that benevolent gen- 
tleman Mr. Goring, who has promised to 
precure Cooke a medal from the Royal Humane 
Society, to which charitable institution Mr. 
Goring pays a large sum annually. 

Preachers at St. Mary’s—Rev. Mr. Hamp- 
den, Oriel College, Bampton Lecture, Sunday 
morning, at St. Mary’s. Rev. Mr. Short, 
Christ Church, afternoon. 

Lecturer at St. Mariin's—Reyv. Mr. Firth, 
Sunday morning and afternoon. 


June 9th. 

Yesterday, the Rev. Jasper Harrison, M.A. 
Scholar of Worcester College, was elected Fellow 
on Mrs. Eaton’s foundation. Same day, Messrs. 
Wm. Whitehead and Chas. Bradley were elected 
Scholars on the same foundation. 

On Sunday last, Mr. William Beadon Heath- 
cote was admitted Scholar of New College. 

On Thursday last, the Very Rev. John 
Merewether, M.A., of Queen’s College, Deap 
of Hereford, was admitted to the degree of 
Bachelor in Divinity, grand compounder. 

The Degree days in the ensuing Act Term 
will be as follows:—Wednesday, June 13; 
Thursday, 21; Thursday, 28; Thursday, July 
5; Saturday, 7. 

On Tuesday last died, at his rooms in Lin- 
eoln College, Mr. James Barlow Gardiner, 
Exhibitioner on Lord Crewe’s foundation, and 
second son of the Rev. Frederic Gardiner, of 
Wadhurst, Sussex, 

Merton College.-—An Exhibition in Merton 
College, of the annual value ot Sixty Pounds, 
aga A from Mr. Arnold’s benefaction, and to 
he held for three years, will be filled up on 
Friday, the 19th of October next. All persons 

er nineteen years of age, and who have not 
heen Members of the University more than 
four terms, may become candidates. Certifi- 
cates to that effect, together with testimonials 
from their School or College, must be presented 
to the Warden, in person, on Monday, the 15th 
of October ‘ 


The names of those Candidates who, at the 
elove of the Public Examinations in Easter 
Term, were admitted by the Public Examimers 


into the Four Classes of Litere Humaniores, 
according to the alphabetical arrangement in 
ae class prescribed by the statute, stand as 
ollows :— 

First Class—J. 8. Brewer, Queen's; F. H. 
Doyle, Christ Chureh; F, C. R i 

Secontl Class—C. W. Borrett, Magdalen ; 
R. E, Copleston, Exeter; W. W. Fowler, 
Pembroke; T. James, Christ Church; J. L. 
R. Kettle, Lineoln; C. E, Lefroy, Christ 
Church ; A. Menzies, Trinity; W. Richardson, 
Wadham ; W, W. Stoddard, St. John's; E. P. 
Vaughan, Balliol. 

hird Class—T. Bachelor, Magdalen Hall ; 
H. Blackall, Christ Church; T. Calvert, 
Queen's; T. Dand, Queen's; P. D. Hadow, 
Queen’s; G. D. Johnson, St. John’s; H. 
Jones, Jesus; C. H, A. Martelli, Trinity; R. 
Prichard, Jesus; J. Rowlandson, Queen's; 
J. Salt, Balliol; T. H. Southeby, New Inn 
Hall; H. E. Strickland, Oriel; G. Thistle- 
waite, Brasennose ; W. Wayman, Exeter ; F. B. 
Wright, Queen's; C. P, Wyatt, Chvist Church ; 
H. T. Young, Bailioi. 

Fourth Ciass—F. Anson, Christ Church ; 
G. T. Baker, Christ Church ; Hon. C. B. Ber- 
nard, Balliol ; J. R. Burgess, Oriel; J. Burnett, 
St. Edmund Hall ; 'D. Deboudrey, Mag- 
dalen Hall; J. F. Ferrier, Magdalen; J. 
Irvine, Magdalen Hall; J. Kent, Wadham ; 
H. N. Loring, Exeter ; E. Lowndes, Magdalen 


_ Hall; J. Martin, Jesus; G. B. Rogers, Pem- 


broke; E. M. Stanley, Worcester; A. J. 
Sutherland, Christ Church; A. W. Tooke, 
St. Alban Hall; B. Vaux, Trinity, 

Number of Fifth Class, 105. 

Exuminers —C. W. Stocker, D.D.,; St. 
Alban Hall; T. W. Lancaster, M.A., Queen’s ; 
R. D. Hampden, M.A., Oriel ; and W. Sewell, 
M.A., Exeter. 

We understand that the Fourth Class of this 
year contains exclusively the names of those 

entlemen who, not being ambitious of honours, 

t merely taking up sufficient books for com- 
mon examination, performed their exercises in 
such a manner as to be considered entitled to 
public notice. 

Preachers at St. Mary’s—Rev. Mr. Ogilvie, 
Balliol, Sunday morning and afternoon, Rey. 
Mr. Palmer, Worcester, Whit Monday and 
Tuesday. Rev. Mr. Hughes, Trinity, Latin 
Sermon, the 13th instant, at nine o’clock. 

Preachers at St. Martin’:—Rev. the Rec- 
tor, Sunday morning. Rev. Dr. Faussett, 
Magdalen, afternoon. 


June 16th. 

In a Convocation holden on Saturday last, 
the Rev. John Boote James, B.C.L. of Queen's 
College, Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem. 

In the same Convocation, the nomination of 
the Rev. Charles Wightwick, B.D. Fellow of 
Pembroke, to be a Commissioner of the Market, 
was unanimously approved. 

On the same day, the following degrees were 
conferred : — 

Doctor m Divinity—The very Rev. J. 
Merewether, of Queen's, Dean of Hereford, 
grand comp. 
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Masters of Arts—H. Clark, Worcester, 
grand comp.; Rev. S. U. B. Lee, Oriel; G. 
F. Arthur, Trinity; Rev. W. North, Jesus. 

Bachelors of Arts—C. R. Moore, Christ 
Church, grand comp. ; C. E. Lefroy, Christ 
_ Chureh; F. H. Doyle, Christ Church; V. 

P. Taylor, Christ Church; R. Williams, 
Christ Church ; R. E. Roberts, Edmund Hall ; 
P. Scholfield, University; J. L. R. Kettle, 
Lincoln; C. J. D. Marsden, Lincoln; R. 
Spofforth, Lincoln ; Charles Roe, Trinity ; 
J. Rowlandson, Queen's; F. B. Wright, 
Queen's; G. F. Whidborne, Queen’s; J. F. 
S. Phabayn, Queen’s; J. A. Smith, Queen’s ; 
W. W. Fowler, Pembroke; G. D. Johnson, 
St. John’s; W. W. Stoddart, Fellow of St. 
John’s; R. Prichard, Jesus; E. P. Vaughan, 
Balliol; P. D. Hadow, Balliol ; H. E. Strick- 
land, Oriel; F. Rogers, Oriel; J. R. Bur- 
gess, Oriel; H. L, Stephens, Oriel; A. W. 
Tooke, St. Alban Hall ; H. Jelly, St. Alban 
Hall. 

In a Convocation holden on Wednesday, the 
Rev. H. D. Harrington, M.A., Fellow of 
Exeter College, the Rev. Peter Hansell, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, and the Rev. 
John William Hughes, M.A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, were nominated Masters of the Schools, 
for the ensuing year. 


On the same day, the following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—M. E. N. Parker, Oriel, 
gene comp. ; P. Boyle, Oriel, grand comp. ; 
tev. W. J. Philpotts, Oriel; Rev. R. Dyer, 
Alban Hall; Rev. T. Furneaux, Magdalen 
Hall; W. Duke, Magdalen Hall; Rev. T. W. 
Webb, Magdalen Hall; Rev. G. A. Jacob, 
Worcester ; Rev. E. Ness, St. Mary Hall; the 
Hon. C. A. Murray, Fellow of All Souls’; W. 
Watts, Scholar of University; T. T. Bazeley, 
Fellow of Brasennose ; G. Barton, Brasennose ; 
R. Lloyd, Brasennose; T. Hillyard, Brasen- 
nose; C. Wordsworth, Student of Christ 
Church ; S. I. Fell, Queen’s; Rev. E. Pole, 
Exeter ; Rev. T. I. Stuart, Exeter; H. Horn, 
Fellow of Magdalen; W. R. Freemantle, Fel- 
low of Magdalen ; Rev. W. Curling, Wadham ; 
W. J. Blue, Wadham; R. B. Todd, Pem- 
broke; Rev. J. James, Jesus; Thomas Grif- 
fiths, Jesus. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. J. Birch, New 
Inn Hall; T. Dickenson, Magdalen Hall; 
J. Burnett, Magdalen Hall; Garwood, 
Magdalen Hall; John Little, Magdalen Hall ; 
H. W. Wright, Magdalen Hall; W. M. 
Cowper, Magdalen Hall; R. Parson, Magda- 
Jen Hall; H. W. M. Light, University ; J. H. 
Allen, Brasennose ; G. Thistlethwaite, Brasen- 
nose; C. H. Oakes, Merton; W. C. Johnson, 
Merton; J. Wetherall, Lincoln ; J. H. Bond, 
Worcester; J. French, Worcester; J. W. 
Joyce, Student of Christ Church; C. Wood- 
cock, Student of Christ Church; E. Paget, 
Student of Christ Church; A. D. Kelly, 
Christ Church ; A. C. Yard, Exeter; W. 
Wayman, Exeter; W. M. Stracy, Exeter ; R. 
P. Warren, Exeter; T. Davis, Queen's; B. 
Davis, Queen's; J. W. Burrough, Queen's ; 
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N. R. Callender, Queen’s; J. K. Newbold, 
Queen's; C. Neale, Queen’s; C. W. Borrett, 
Demy of Magdalen ; W. Buckler, Magdalen ; 
Ww. Richardson, Wadham; J. Kent, Wad- 
ham; H. T. Young, Balliol; D. J. Lewis, 
Jesus; R. Evans, Jesus; T. Williams, Jesus, 

The Rev. Augustus P. Saunders, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, has been appointed 
Head Master of Charter House School, in the 
room of Dr. Russell, who has resigned the 
post. The indefatigable exertions of the latter 
gentleman for nearly six and twenty years 
at the above school, have been rewarded by his 
promotion to the rectory of Bishopsgate. 

A Congregation will be holden on Tuesday, 
July 3, at ten o’clock, solely for the purpose of 
admitting Inspectors to their Regency. 

Preachers — Rev. Mr. H Sunday 
morning, at New College ; Rev. Mr. Ball, St. 
John’s College, Suncky afternoon at St. 
Mary’s. 

Lecturer at St. Martin’:—The Rev. the 
Warden! of Wadham, Sunday morning and 
afternoon. 

June 2rd. 


Yesterday se’nnight, Messrs. Stewart Adol- 
yhus Pears, and John Mathias Wilson, were 
elected Scholars of Corpus Christi College. 

In a congregation Molden the same day, 
William Dallas Bernard, M.A. of Wadham 
College, was admitted to the Degree of Bache- 
lor in Medicine, with license to practise. 

In a convocation holden on Saturday last, it 
was unanimously agreed to confer the Degree 
of Doctor in Civil Law, by diploma, on Davies 
Gilbert, Esq., M.P., Honorary M.A. of Pem- 
broke College, and some time President of the 
Royal Society. 

On Monday last, the Rev. W. John Cope- 
land, M.A., and Thomas Legh Claughton, 
B.A., Scholars of Trinity —s were 
elected Probationary Fellows; and Joseph 
Webster, of Trinity College, and James Cowles 
Prichard, were elected Scholars of that Society. 
At the same time, William Henry Ley, of 
Pembroke College, was elected Blount Scholar 
of Trinity College. 

In a convocation holden on Thursday last, 
in the Theatre, the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
in Civil Law was conferred on the follow! 
gentlemen, as persons eminently distinguis 
in the scientific world :— 

Sir D. Brewster, K.H., F.R.S., Corres 

nding Member of the Institute of France; 
R. Brown, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President of 
the Linnzan Society ; M.Faraday,Esq.,F.R.S» 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France; and J. Dalton, Esq., F.R.S., Member 
of the Institute of France. - 

Dr. Phillimore, Regius Professor of Civil 
Law, presented the afore-named gentlemen, 1 
a speech of great force and elegance, alluding 
to the pre-eminent rank in which the whole 
world Saletes had, as it were, with one voces 
concurred in placing them, and expressing @ 
satisfaction felt by the University 0 Oxford, in 
enrolling their names in the catalogue of its 
most distinguished Members. 
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In the same convocation, the sum of 200/. 
was voted from the University chest in aid of 
a fund now raising in order to effect certain 
improvements between Christ Church and 
Pembroke, by removing several other old 
houses which intereept the view, and confine 
the thoroughfare in front of those Colleges. 


The following gentlemen were admitted 
ad eundem :— 

J. R. Corrie, M.D., Corpus Christi, Cam- 
bridge; T. S. Turnbull, M.A., President of 
Gonville and Caius, Cambridge ; J. Blackburn, 
M.A., St. John’s, Cambridge; R. Willis, 
M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius, Cam- 
bridge; E. S. Halswell, M.A. St. John’s, 
Cambridge ; W. Garnons, M.A., Sidney Sus- 
sex, Cambridge; H. E. Fawcett, M.A., 
‘Trinity, Cambridge; W. Miller, M.A., St. 
John’s, Cambridge ; J. Cumming,M.A. Trinity, 
Cambridge ; . Gray, M.A., St. John’s, 
Cambridge; J. Bowstead, M. A., Corpus 
Christi, Cambridge; J. Dunn, M.A., Trinity, 
Dublin. 

In a congregation holden the same day, the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Sir J. Mordaunt, Bart., 
Christ Church, grand comp.; Lord Ashley, 
Christ Church; Viscount Sandon, Christ 
Church; O. S. Morgan, Christ Church; Rev. 
G. Madan, Christ Church ; C. Boyle, Fellow 
of All Soul’s; B. Price, Scholar of Wore ; 
Rev. C. J. Laprimaudaye, St. John’s; R. 
Heelis, Queen's ; Rev. R. Bellamy, Pembroke ; 
Rev. T. B. G. Moore, Pembroke; Rev. H. B. 
Snooke, Pembroke. 

Bachelors of Arts. —J. Salt, Balliol, grand 
comp.; J. Greenfield, Brasennose, grand 
oe A. W. Radcliffe, Bresennose; W. 
Rigden, Magdalen Hall; Daniel de Boudry, 
Magdalen Hall ; W. Eyre, Magdalen Hall; 
H. Usborne, Balliol; T. Egerton, Christ 
Church ; J. W. W. Tyndale, Christ Church ; 
Hon. A. E. D. Dillon, Trinity; B. Vaux, 
Trinity; J. Liptrott, Worcester ; F. Wickham, 
Fellow of New College. 

, The Theological Prize, “On the Fulness of 

lime at which Christ appeared on Earth,” has 
been awarded by the Judges to Anthony Grant, 

B.C.L., Fellow of New College. 

The Prizes to be recited in the Theatre at 
this commemoration have been adjudged as 
follows :— . 

Chancellor's Prizes. —Latin Verse, “Attila,” 
J. Thomas, Scholar of Trinity. English Essay, 
“ The Study of different languages as it relates 
to the Philosophy of the Human Mind,” Ben- 
jamin Harrison, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church. Latin Essay, “De Stoicorum Dis- 
ciplina,” Thomas Legh Claughton, M.A., 
Probationary Fellow of Trinity. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize.—English 
Verse, “ Staffa,” Roundell Palmer, Scholar of 
Trinity. 

_The Lord Bishop of Oxford held his annual 
Confirmation in Oxford on Monday last, at 
which 379 persons were confirmed, all of 
whom appeared to be deeply impressed with 
the importance of the rite, and paid marked 


attention to the excellent charge which his 
Lordship delivered at the usion of the 
service. 

Preachers at St. Mary’ s—Rev. Mr. Mills, 
Magdalen, Sunday morning. Rev. Mr. Ma- 
jendie, Magdalen, Sunday afternoon. Rev. 
the Provost of Oriel, 26th instant. Rev. Mr. 
Burkitt, St. Edmund’s Hall, St. Peter, 

Preachers at St. Martin’s—Rev. Mr. 
Brown, Sunday morning and afternoon. Rev. 
Mr. Robertson, the King’s Accession. 


ie - 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Friday, June 1. 


The Archdeacon of Ely has agpentes the 
Rev. ag Chevalier, B.D., a Surrogate for 


eating larriage Licences and Probates of 
June &. 
At a congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 


Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. T. Gregory, 
St. John’s; Rev. R. Little, Sidney. 

Master of Arts—F. Scott, Trinity. 

Bachelors in Civil Law—Lord A. Fitz- 
clarence, a Rev. J. B. James, F.L.S. 
Queen’s; Rev. J. Morgan, Sidney. 

Bachelors in Physic—C. a B. Aldis, 
ager W. H. Yates, St. John’s; G. Wilson, 
St. John’s; M. Scholefield, Caius; J. Jones, 
Caius; E. Williams, Queen’s; A. T. Holroyd, 
Christ’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—R. G. L. Blenkinsopp, 
Trinity; T. D. H. Wilson, Trinity; J. Gar- 
nett, Trinity; D. Williams, St. John’s; J. C. 
Morphew, St. Peter's (comp.); G. T. Hall, 
St. Peter's; P. B. Backhouse, Clare Hall ; 
C. E. Mayo, Clare Hall; W. Monkhouse, 
Caius; E. Freeman, Corpus Christi; C. J. 
Snape, Queen’s; W. Fullerton, Emmanuel. 

At the same congregation the Rev. Henry 
Parsons, M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford, was 
admitted ad eundem of this university. 

The Chancellor’s Medal for the best English 
poem was on Friday last adjudged to William 
Chapman Kinglake, of Trinity College. Sub- 
ject—“ The taking of Jerusalem in the first 

Crusade.” 

James William Lucas Heaviside, Esq. B. A. 
of Sid Sussex College, was yesterday elected 
a Foundation Fellow of that Bociety' and the 
Rev. Charles James Shaw, M.A., was at the 
same time elected a Fellow on Smith’s founda- 
tion. 

Lord John Beresford has been admitted of 
Trinity College. 

At the close of the examination at St. John’s 
College, on Tuesday, the First Class in each 
year was arranged as follows :— 

Third Year—Pound, Creuze, Paley, Quirk 
& Howlett, aq., J. Thompson, Massey, J. H. 
Barker. 

Second Year—Bullock, Low, J. Wood, 
Trentham, Bryer, Hey & Welldon, aq., Giles, 
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Meyler, Huxtable, C. Cot- 


First Year—Sylvester, Cotterill, Scudamore, 
Gibbons, Bishop, Ireland, Waltham, Hutchin- 
son, Pillard & » » Mr. & 
Beadon, » W. H. Smith, Gipps, Curtis, 
Lamberty ‘is Smith, Bensted, Bateson, Etty, 
W. Laing, Drake, R. Barber, Makinson. 

A meeting of the eta Society was 
held on Monday evening; Dr. F. Thackeray, 
the treasurer, in the chair. A memoir, by J. 
Hogg, Esq., of Peterhouse, was read, contain- 
ing descriptions of the classical plants of Sicily, 
founded on personal observations of the author, 
and compared with the mention of them found 
in ancient authors: Theophrastus, Dioscorides, 
Pliny, and the poets Theocritus and Moschus. 
Professor Henslow exhibited drawings illustra- 
tive of his memoir on the classification of 
mignonette. Dr. Clark exhibited and com- 
mented on a semi-double fetus of a pig, similar 
in many respects to the monstrous human 
foetus described by him in the last part of the 
Transactions of the Society; and Professor 
Cumming performed a series of experiments 
illustrative of Mr. Faraday’s recent discoveries 
in magneto-electricity. It was shewn, both by 
the common galvanometer and by one of gold 
leaf, that the galvanic current exercises a mo- 
mentary power of induction upon a wire in its 
neighbourhood ; that a similar effect is pro- 
duced by a magnet suddenly moved transversely 
to the wire; also by a piece of soft iron moved 
so that its ends suddenly acquire or lose a 
magnetic character by the action of the earth’s 
magnetism ; and finally by moving the wire 
itself so as to intersect the terrestrial magnetic 
curves. It was shewn also that a permanent 
deflection of the galvanometer needle was 
caused by the rotation of a brass disk under 
the influence of a magnet; and by the rotation 
of a cylindrical magnet round its own axis. 
The induced magneto-electricity was proved, 
by its effects upon the nerves of a frog, to be 
capable of transmission through flmd con- 
ductors. 

The anniversary meeting was held on Tues- 
day, Dr. Haviland, Vice-president, in the chair. 
The Treasurer's accounts were read and . 
and the following oflicers were eleeted for the 
ensuing year :— 

President—Rev. Prof. ick. Vice- 
Presidents—Dr. Haviland, Rev. Prof. Cum- 
ming, Rev. George Peacock. Treaswrer— 
Dr. F. Thaekeray. Secretaries—Rev. Prof. 
Henslow, Rev. W. Whewell. Counctl—Prof. 
Miller, Rev. Prof. Clark, Rev. Prof. Jarrett, 
Rev. L. Jenyns, old Members; Rev. H. Cod- 
dington, Rev. J. Cape, Rev. R. Murphy, new 
Mfembers. Stewar of the Reading Room— 
Rev. J. Ledge. 


Rolfe, Coates, Jeuner, Wharton & White, ag 
Nevin, Sandiord, ‘ 


June Lith. 
At a congregation, on Monday last, the fol- 


lowing degrees were conferred :— 
Buchelors in Divtnity—Rev. G. B. Paley, 
Fellow of St. Peter's; Rev. S. Fennell, Fellow 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


of Queen's; Rev. J. M. Kirby, Queen's; Rey, 
J. Taylor, Fellow of St. John’s. 

Bachelor in Physic—G. Pardoe, Caius. 

Bachelors of Arts—A, Campbell, Trinity ; 
B. P. Hodgson, Trinity. 

At the ation on Tuesday last, the 
following gent were appointed Barnaby 
Lecturers :— 

Mathematical—Rev. F. Martin, Trinity. 

Philosophical—-W. H. Turner, pean oh 

Rhetorwal—Rev. E. Baines, Christ's. 

Loyical—Rev. J. Croft, Christ's. 


TRINITY COLLEGE EXAMINATION. 


Alphabetical list of the first classes — 

Senior Sophs.—Boteler, Brown, Fowler, 
Gowring, Hankinson, Kemplay, Phelps. 

Junior Sophs. — Birks, Forsyth, Gooch, 
Hoare, A. Hulton, Marsh, Morton, Pryor, 
Selwyn, Smyth, Stevenson, F. Williams. 

Freshmen—Allen, Blackburn, Burnett, J. 
Cooper, Dixon, Goulburn, Grote, Harris, 
Heisch, Howes, Le Mottee, Merivale, Murray, 
Musgrave, Rawle, Ross, Scrivener, Seager, 
White. 

June 22nd. 


At a congregation on Wednesday last, 
Edward Beck, Esq., of Jesus College, com- 
pounder, was admitted Doctor in Physic. 

At the same congregation, the Rev. John 
Calthrop, M.A., of Brasennose College, Ox- 
ford, was admitted ad eundem. 

The following prizes were adjudged on Tues- 
day last :— 

Members’ Prizes for Bachelors of Arts.— 
1. James Spedding, Trinity; 2. H. S. H. 
Hildyard, B.A., St. Peter's. Subject—“ Qua 
wecipue parte debilis sit et manca Veterum 
Phitadpbarden de Officiis doctrina ?” 

Members’ Prize for Undergraduate.— 
James Hildyard, Christ’s. Subject—‘‘ Inter 
silvas Academi querere verum.” No second 
prize awarded. 

Porson /P rize ( for the best tran-lation of a 

rom Shakspeare into Greek verse )«— 

* Lushington, Trinity. Subject—Julius 

Cesar, Act IL., Scene 2., beginning, Cat.: 

** Cesar, I never stood on ceremonies.” And 

ending, “Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
will come when it will come.” 

On Wednesday last, Sir William Browne's 
Medals were adjudged as follows : — 

Later Ole 2. ¢ James Hildyard, Christ's 

Epigrams——William Nicholson, Christ's. 

Subjects—Greek Ode —‘‘ Quid dedicatum 
poscit limem Vates ?”” 

Latin Ode — “ Occultum quatiente animro 
tortore flag-Apolellum. , 

Greek Epigram — “ Quis enim celavent 
ignem, Lumine qui semper proditur ipse suo?” 

Latin Epigram — “Homo sum: human 
nihil a me alienum puto.”’ : 

On Friday last, M. Claudius Germas, of St. 
John's College, and French tutor in the Gram- 
mar School at Huntingdon, was elected Teacher 
of the French language for this University, m 
the room of the late M. Jean Baptiste Goussel. 
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On Saturday last, a sermon was preached at 
St. Edward’s church, in this town, by the 
Rev. Henry Rose, in behalf of the Sunday 
School in that parmh, and a collection made of 
2. 2s. 8d. 

- —pe—— - 


IRELAND. 





The Lord Bishop of Meath has been pleased 
to collate the Rev. Henry Daniel to the united 
living of Porlemon and Pordnas Tangan, in the 
Diocese of Meath; and the Rev. John Reed to 
the Rectory and Vicarage of Kilbride Pilate 
and Enniscoffey, in the same Diocese. 

On Tuesday, his Grace the Archbishop of 
Tuam held his Triennial Visitation for the 
Diocese of Clonfert, in its venerable Cathedral, 
when the Rev. Richard Eyre, Rector of Eyre- 
court, preached a most eloquent and appropriate 
sermon. The Archbishop, in the course of his 
investigation, made most minute inquiry into 
the state of education in the different parishes, 
distinguishing and noting down the numbers 
attendant upon each school, whether Pro- 
testants or Roman Catholics. 

The Rev. John Shea, for some years Curate 
of lara, has been appointed by his Grace 
the Archbishop of Tuam to the Rectory of that 
a void by the resignation of the Rev. 


The Rev. H Harte, F.T.C.D,, has ac- 


cepted the valuable living of Cape coup 
Tyrone, void by the death of the Rey. J. W, 
Ormsby. This leaves a vacancy amongst the 
Fellows of College. 

The Rev. yo Cotton, son-in-law of 
the Archbishop of Cashel, is presented by the 
Lord Lieutenant to the sinecure Treasurership 
of Christ Church; and the Archbishop has 
given the presentation of Moyne, county Tip- 
perary, to his Excellency. 

At a general meeting of the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics of Newmarket, county Cork, 
Robert R. Aldworth, . in the chair, it was 
resolved to present an address and service of 
plate to the Rev. Richard Newell, late Vicar of 
that parish for seven years. 

The Rev. Mr. Collis is inted to the 
— of Ballysax, county Kildare, as recently 
held by the Rev. James W. Graves. 

Valuable livings, in the diocese of Ardfert, are 
vacant by the death of Lord Brandon. 

The Rev. Charles Moore, of Monastereven, 
has appointed the Rev. Henry Hugh O'Neil, of 
Kells, county Meath, Curate of the said parish. 

At an ordination held on Thursday, the 3ist 
ult., at the Cathedral Church of Ferns, by the 
Lord Bishop of the dioeese, Mr. Loftus + en 
SBis — eee on the a 

y the Rev. Henry Elrington, was admi 
to the Holy Order oftnaae 








BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


BIRTHS. 

Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. J. A. Park, 
M.A., of Balhol Coll.; of the Rev. T. Deacon, 
still-born; in Durnford-stveet, 30th May, of 
the Rev. S. Rowe; 7th inst. at the Vicarage, 
Sutton-on-the-Forest, of the Hon. and Rev. 
H. Howard; of the Rev. R. J. Bree; 4th 
inst., at Brampton Abbotts, Herefordshire, of 
the Rev. Benj. T, Williams; at North Cray- 
place, of the Rev. H. Roxby Maude, 

Of Daughters—6th inst., at Stretton, Der- 
byshire, the seat of Sir W. B. Carr, Bart., the 
lady of the Rev. Edward Sacheverell Browne 
Cave, M.A. ; at Sutton Hall, near Thirsk, of 
the Rey. C. Johnstone ; 2nd inst., of the Rev. 
William Gibson; of the Rev. C. M. Mount, 
prebendary of Wells; May 10, at Abbotsbury, 
of the Rev. J. Foster. 


-_—-s 


MARRIAGES. 
_ May 23, Rev. William Fullarton Walker, mi- 
nister of St. James's, Greenacres Moor, Old- 
ham, to Miss Hague; Rev. Geo. James Hud- 


dleston, M.A., of Merton Coli., to Anne, second 
4, of William Lee, Esq.; Rev. R. Green, vicar 
of Horsley, Northumberland, to Isabella, 
second d. of the late G. Hall, Esq., of Stan- 

Vale; Rev. §, Gompertz, B.A., 
F.R.A.S:, to Catherine Amelia, youngest d. of 





Mrs. Chamberlain, of Brighton ; Rev. T. Ste- 
venson, rector of St. Peter’s, Cheesehill, Win- 
chester, to Louisa Georgiana, d, of the late 
Col. Lardy, Egham. 

May 29, Rev. J. Sandys, M.A., minister 
of St. Paul's, Islington, to Mary Almeira, 
youngest d. of the late Rev. C.Willyams, M.A, 
rector of Kingston, Kent; Rev. J. B. Wilkin- 
son, rector of Holbrook, Suffolk, to Jane, second 
d, of John Fitzgerald, .M.P., of Portland- 
place; Rev. Richardson Cox, of Watlington, 
eldest son of Roger Cox, Esq., of 4 
Derbyshire, to ey bs eldest d. of the Rev. 
R. Hankinson, of West Bilney, Norfolk; Rev. 
W. Lutyens, M.A., of Pembroke Coll., to Eli- 
en a d. of Mr. R. Floyd, of Lower 

we 

May 31, Rev. J. Wilson, curate of Alexton, 
to Elizabeth, second d.of Mr. 

June 7, Rev. William S. Eseott, to Lucy 
Horatia, fourth d. of the Hon. and very 
Rev. the Dean of Gloucester; Rev. T. Ben- 
son, B.A., rector of North Fambridge, to 
Elizabeth, only d. of the Inte Rev. J. 
Wheatley, M.A., rector of : 
Rev. Sam. William Bull, eldest son of the 
Rev. J. Bull, to Anne, eldest d. of the late Rev. 
R. Marriott, rector of Bincombe and Broadway, 


Dorset ; Rev. James Morgan, son of 
the Iate John Morgan, Ean. aitermen of Bris- 
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tol, to Ann, d. of G. Dowing, Esq., of Pem- 
broke; Rev. Charles James Hutton, of Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxon, incumbent of the Chapel at 
Chalford, Gloucestershire, second son of the 
Rev. James Harriman Hutton, vicar of Leck- 
ford, to Isabella, fourth d. of the late William 
Bayly, Esq., of High Wycombe ; Rev. Charles 
Brandon Trye, B.A. of Brasennose Coll., rector 
of Leckhampton, Gloucestershire, to Jane Ri- 
land, only child of Edward Pickard, Esq. ; 
Rev. R. S. Evelyn Forster, son of J. Forster, 
Esq., of Southend, Kent, to Catherine Frances, 
youngest d. of the late F. L. Austen, Esq. 
June 8 Rev. Edward Horne, to Anna 
Louisa, eldest d. of the late J. Woodcock, 
Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, and grand-daughter of 
Beaumont, late Lord Hotham; Rev. Dalston 
Clements, B.A., curate of St. Mabyn, to Ka- 
therine, youngest d. of the late Lieut. W. Cle- 
ments, R.N.; T. G. Norris, Esq., of Tilshead 


THE 





MONTH. 









House, Wilts, to Annabella Christiana, young- 
est d. of the late Rev. Dr. Honywood, rector 
of Honiton; Rev. J. H. Bradney, of Hurcot, 


Somerset, to Mary, second d. of the late Lieut... 
Col. Boland ; Rev. Thomas Moseley, rector of 
St. Martin’s, Birmingham, to Margaret Au- 
gusta, youngest d. of James Tilson, Esq., of 
Goring, Oxon. 

June 12, Rev. Capel Molyneux, eldest 
son of the late John Molyneux, Esq., of 
Gravel-hill, Ludlow, to Maria, second d. of 
Vice-Admiral J, Carpenter. 

June 13, Rev. Anthony Crowdy, curate of 
Longstock, Hants, to Emma, third d. of the 
Rev. Dr. Trenchard, of Stanton Fitzwarrén, 
Wilts. 

June 14, At St. Sidwell’s Church, Exeter, 
the Rev. John Hanmer Underwood, to Har- 
riet, youngest d. of the late Major Dowell, 
of Southernhay-House. 





EVENTS OF 


THE MONTH. 





BERKSHIRE. 

A fine piece of arable land (about twenty- 
three acres), close to Abingdon, has been 
placed under the management of a Com- 
mittee, by E. Duffield, Esq., for division 
among the poor. Upwards of 209 have 
allotted to them pieces of land; aman 
with a large family having 15 poles, a small 
family 12 poles, and a man and his wife 
10 poles. As there are about a hundred 
applicants still unprovided for, it is ex- 
pected the parish will rent about eight 
acres more. It is impossible to describe 
the scene presented every evening, when 
the poor fellows and their wives and 
children are engaged in husbanding their 
land. To create as much competition as 
possible, small rewards will be bestowed 
on the most industrious. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

The fourteenth anniversary of the Chat- 
teris Bible Association was held on the 24th 
ult.; Rev. R. Tillard, Vicar of Bluntisham, 
in the Chair. It appeared by the Report 
that 487. had been transmitted, during the 
past year, to the Parent Institution, though 
there was a deficiency on the whole of 
nearly 16/. in the Treasurer's hands, as com- 
pared with the corresponding funds of the 
association in the preceding year. The 
collection, after the meeting, amounted to 
101. Os. Bhd. 

CHESHIRE. 

Chester Religious Tract Society. —The 
Annual Meeting of this auxiliary to the 
London Tract Society was held in the 
Town Hall on Wednesday, the 6th inst. 
G. B. Granville, Esq. was called to the 
Chair. From the Report we gather the 
following particulars: —That there has been 


an increase to the subscriptions during the 
last year of upwards of 6/. ; Tracts to the 
amount of 91, 19s. 3d. have been claimed 
by the subscribers; and the Committee 
have made grants of Tracts, to be distri- 
buted in the city, amounting to 3. 8s. Gd. 
Several thousands have been sold to haw- 
kers at a cheap rate. But the chief exertion 
has been by means of the loan system, 
through the medium of about a hundred 
distributors, chiefly females, who have 
visited every part of the city, and supplied 
more than two thousand families. The 
total issue of Tracts and Books from the 
Chester Depository, during the year, was 
43,442. It appeared by the abstract of the 
Treasurer’s account for the year ending 
February 16, 1832, that the total receipts 
were 115/. 13s. id., and that on the 16th of 
February there was a balance due to the 
Treasurer of 291. 15s. 24d., which has since 
been increased to 52/. 11s. 44d. 

Thomas Warrington, Esq., of Holt Hill, 
has presented a very valuable altar piece 
to the new Church, in Tranmere. The 
painting is an undoubted original of Le 
Brun—the subject is the Resurrection. 

DERBYSHIRE, 

Church Missionary Society.—Meetings on 
behalf of this Society have been lately held 
at the following places in this county, and 
the following sums collected, in addition to 
those before noticed :—On May 18th, # 
Winster, 101. 7s. 6d.—On the 21st, at Al- 
derwasley, 2. 10s. 64d.—At Heage, 3. 18s 
6d.— At Allestrey, 5/.—On 22d, at Bread- 
sall, 2/. Os. 9d.—On 23d, at Shirley, 111. 8s. 
—On 24th, at Edlaston, 5/. 10s.—On 25th, 
at Eastwood, 51. 6s. 84d.—On 26th, at Harts 
horne, 4. Os. 9d.—On 27th, at Doveridge, 
(after a sermon by the Rev. Andrew Knos;,) 
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5. 10s. Ohd.—On 29th, at Belper, 61. 18s. 
8$d.—On 30th, at Ockbrooke, 50/. 18s. 84d. 
—On 3ist, at Repton, 127. 

On Sunday, the 27th ult., a sermon was 
reached by the Rev. Andrew Knox, in 
Ittoxeter Church, in behalf of the Church 

Missionary Society, after which the sum of 
19. 5s. 14d. was collected, and a meeting 
on the following day, at which a further 
contribution of 4/. 12s. 2d. was made. 
DEVONSHIRE. 

The Very Rev. the Archdeacon held 
his Visitation Court, on Friday, the 1st 
inst., at Plymouth. Divine Service was 
as usual performed at St. Andrew’s Church, 
an appropriate sermon being preached by 
the Rev. Mr. Coleridge. The Archdeacon 
delivered an able charge to the clergy, 
in which he denied that any proof pr 
be adduced of the assertion now frequently 
advanced, that tithes were formerly divid- 
ed into three parts—that is, one-third for 
the poor, one-third for repairing churches, 
and the remaining one-third for the clergy. 
Tithes, he said, were originally granted by 
the lords of the various manors, who built 
many of the churches, and gave the tenth 
of the land to maintain the clergy; the 
subsequent selling and buyingof property, 
therefore, could not affect the right of the 
clergy, as what could not be sold no one 
could purchase. The Rev. Gentleman, 
after arguing at some length on the great 
advantages which must arise to a country 
from the establishment of a state religion, 
quoted the writings of Paley in corrobora- 
tion ; and eulogised the clergy of the Church 
of England, saying, they were never more 
generally free from moral reproach than at 
present. The Rev. 8S. Rowe was re-ap- 
pointed Dean-Rural. 

_ Avery beautiful altar-piece (theCrucifix- 
ion), by Mr. J. Ball, a native artist, has been 
erected in St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth. 

Exeter.—The Dean and Chapter have 
most liberally given the seating of the 
outer aisle of the cathedral to the parish of 
St. Edmund's, which church is about to be 
taken down and rebuilt. The seats in the 
cathedral will be taken down immediately, 
so that the eye will be gratified by the re- 
moval of what has been considered « great 
defect in the interior of that noble building. 

Exeter Free Grammar School.—Mr. Fer- 
dinand Stephens, son of S. Stephens, Esq., 
of Treganna Castle, St. Ives, has been ap- 
pointed an exhibitioner, under the will of 
the late Dr. Vilvayn. 

DORSETSHIRE. 
Poole.—A petition, signed by nearly all 
the fishermen of this port, was lately pre- 
Sented to the Mayor and Magistrates, re- 
spectfully requesting them to issue an order 
forbidding any person to take fish or kill 
wild-fowl in the Liberties of Poole on the 
Sunday. It was received with an assurance 


that due attention should be given to the 
subject. 


July, 1832 





Visitation.—The Venerable Archdeacon 
England, D. D., held bis annual visitation, 
at St. Peter's Church, in Dorchester, on 
Thursday, the 7th inst., when a large num- 
ber of the Clergy of the neighbourhood at- 
tended. An eloquent and argumentative 
sermon was preached by the Rev. F. J.C. 
Trenow, and the Archdeacon delivered a 
most admirable charge, suited to the con- 
dition and prospects of the establishment 
at the present critical period. 

DURHAM. 

The Treasurer of the Durham Church 
Missionary Association has received the 
sum of eight guineas, being part of the 
proceeds of a Bazaar Sale, by Mrs. Ward 
and other ladies of York. 

Mrs. Woodcock, of Cheltetham, has 
presented a donation of 20. towards the 
purchase of an organ for Bishopwearmouth 
chapel. 

On Sunday, 27th ult., the church at 
Hurworth-upon-Tees was re-opened for 
divine worship—that building having been 
very considerably enlarged within the last 
twelve months, by means of which 400 
free-sittings and additional pews have been 
obtained. The Rev. R. Gray, Rector of 
Sunderland, preached on the duty and ad- 
vantages of public worship, to a large con- 
gregation ; the greater part of whom have 
hitherto been excluded trom church by the 
want of accommodation: many strangers 
were present, and contributed to the 
amount of 18/. in aid of the funds for the 
work. The expense of this work, amount- 
ing to upwards of 1800/., will be defrayed 
by private subscriptions raised amongst 
the inhabitants and proprietors of land 
(including the Rector 350l.), 661/.; by 
donations from the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese 1007., Ven. Archdeacon Prosser 
251., R. H. Williamson, Esq., 20/., George 
Bramwell, Esq. of London, 10/. 10s., Mrs, 
Woodcock, of CHeltenham, 10/., other 
donations 14/.5s.; by grants from the follow- 
ing public bodies, viz. :—The Incorporated 
Society for the enlargement, building, and 
repairing of Churches, &c. 4001, the 
Diocesan Society 50l., Trustees for Lord 
Crewe’s Charities 50l.; sale of pews, 
upwards of 3001., and by a rate on tho 
parish. The works have been executed 
by Mr. T. Tibbatts, builder, of Darlington. 

ESSEX. 

The twentieth Anniversary of the Aux- 
iliary Bible Society was held at Saffron 
Walden, on Wednesday, the 6th inst., F, 
Pym, Esq. in the Chair. The assemblage, 
though not very numerous, was highly re- 
spectable. 

On Wednesday, the 6th inst., the top 
stone of the new spire &c. of Saffron Wal- 
den Church was put on, amidst the accla- 
mations of a great assemblage of the inha- 
bitants. The Walden Band were stationed 
on the roof of the church, and played 4, 
succession of airs, 
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On Sunday, June 10th, an eloquent 
sermon was preached by the Rev. John 
Bramston, M.A., at Great Baddow Church, 
in behalf of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and the 
Church Missionary Society. The collec- 
tion amounted to 171. 1s. 2d. 

On Sunday, June 10th, an eloquent and 
impressive sermon, in aid of the funds of 
the Sunday School, was preached at Fry- 
erning Church, by the Rev. B. P. Symons, 
D.D., Warden of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford. A liberal collection was made. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

A splendid organ has been erected in St. 
James's Church, Cheltenham, by Mr. 
Gray, the cost of which will be defrayed 
by the renters of pews. It is in contem- 
plation to have an occasional festival in this 
church, similar to those held in the three 
cathedrals of Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Hereford. 

The Lord Bishop of Gloucester intends 
to hold a general ordination in the cathe- 
dral, on Sunday, the 8th of July. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The new Parish Church lately erected at 
Milton, near Christ Church, was on Thurs- 
day, June 7th, opened for divine service, 
on which occasion the Archdeacon of Win- 
chester preached. The church affords 
ample accommodation to the increased po- 
pulation of the parish, containing altoge- 
ther upwards of 600 people. The plan isa 
parellelogram, and many of the ornamental 
parts do credit to the artists employed; 
particularly a painted window at the east 
end, The officiating minister, the Rev. J. 
Brown, intends giving an additional ser- 
mon. 

Religious Fanaticism.—On Sunday, May 
27th, a large camp-meeting of the sect 
of the Ranters took place at Bingley, in 
the Parish of St. Mary Bourne, Hants. 
Early in the morning parties were seen 
going to the place appointed, and by nine 
o'clock nearly 800 persons had collected in 
a field where a waggon had been placed, 
which was filled by male and female preach- 
ers, and some of the elect. Praying, sing- 
ing, preaching, and ranting were kept up 
until five o’clock, when the elect adjourned 
to an adjacent farm-house, where confess- 
ing of sins, casting out of devils, &c. were 
performed. In the afternoon not less than 
1100 persons had assembled from all parts 
of the country. The day concluded with 
revelling, rioting, drunkenness, and fight- 
ing ; and many, who were attracted by cu- 
riosity, returned in disgust at this mockery 
of religion in a Christian country. [Can 
America shew any thing worse than this ?} 


The remains of the Right Rev. George 
Isaac Huntingford, Lord Bishop of Here- 
ford, Warden of Winchester College, were, 
on Saturday, May 5th, interred in the Vil- 
lage of Compton, near that city, of which 
parish his Lordship was formerly Curate. 


THE MONTH, 


The Annual Meeting of the Winchester 
and Southampton Committees of the Socie- 
ties for Christian Knowledge, and for Pro- 
pesating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, was 

eld at St. John’s House, in Winchester, 
on Tuesday, May the ist. The previous 
sermon at the Cathedral was preached by 
the Rev. T. V. Short (the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Clarke feeling himself unequal to the 
task, owing to the death of his lamented re- 
lative, the Bishop of Hereford.) Sir Wm. 
Heathcote presided at the meeting. The 
Report was read by the Rev. James Hodges, 
the Secretary. The collections amounted 
to S1l. 8s. Sir William Heathcote made a 
most liberal donation of 10/. to each So- 
ciety in the Winchester Deanery, in addi- 
tion to large contributions to both Deaneries 
on former occasions. 


KENT. 

The Rev. J. Quin and the Rev. T. Bart- 
lett.—The proposed public discussion be- 
tween these gentlemen, which, it was 
expected, would have taken place at Can- 
terbury, is abandoned, the Rev. J. Quin 
having evaded the discussion by declining 
to enter upon it, except by means of the 
press. The Rev. T. Bartlett would not, 
of course, consent to this, as the parties 
were pledged to a viva voce discussion. It 
was on these grounds it was abandoned.— 
Record. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Manchester and East Lancashire Church 
Missionary Association.—The services con- 
nected with the anniversary of this Society 
took place on Sunday 3rd and Monday 4th. 
On Sunday, sermons were preached in St. 
Peter's Church, Oldham, the parish chureh, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, andSt. John’sChureh, 
Manchester, by the Rev. J. B. Marsden, 
M.A.; and at St. George’s Church, Bolton, 
and St. Paul’s, Manchester, by the Rev. 
Thomas Woodrooffe, M.A., Rector of Cal- 
bourne, in theIsle of Wight,and Secretary of 
the Parent Society, who, on Monday morn- , 
ing, met a number of friends of the Institu- 
tion at St. John’s Sunday School, and im- 

arted to them several interesting particu- 
ars of the progressmade by the missionaries 
sent out by the society ; and in the evening, 
the annual meeting was held in the Ex- 
change Dining Room, the Boroughreeve, 
B. Braidley, Esq., in the chair. 

From the Report for the last year, it ap- 
peared that the contributions had suffered 
diminution. The amount received was 
9261. 7s. 23d.; of which sum 32l. 3s. 3d. 
had been devoted to incidental expenses, 
and the remainder, 8941. 3s. 113d. had been 
remitted to the Parent Institution. The 
contributions in the year ending 1831 
amounted to 12711. 10s. 14d. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. — The Bishop of this Diocese has 
written to the Secretary of the Manchester 
branch, expressing his wish to preside at@ 
public meeting of the members and friends 
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of the Society, resident in this neighbour- 
hood, during his approaching visitation ; 
and the afternoon of Wednesday, the 27th 
instant, is fixed for the purpose. When 
our late bishop presided at a public meet- 
ing, onthe 15th of December, 1824, a fresh 
impulse and increased energy were im- 
parted to the operations of the Society ; 
and we are persuaded that another appeal 
will produce a considerable acquisition of 
supporters, from multitudes remaining in 
ignorance of the very name of the institu- 
tion, and numbers wholly unacquainted 
with its character, importance, and magni- 
tude. We have long lamented the inade- 
quate support which this valuable auxiliary 
of religion receives in this neighbourhood, 
which we have attributed, in a great mea- 
sure, to the silent course of its proceedings ; 
we therefore, rejoice, at a measure which 
will stengthen and enlarge the sphere of 
is operations. We hope the clerical and 
lay members of the Society will zealously 
exert themselves in inviting the attendance 
of their friends at the meeting, which, we 
trust, will be worthy the character such an 
institution ought to maintain. The Pa- 
rent Society distributed, in 1830, 60,548 ; 
in 1831, 62,019; making together, 122,567 
copies of the entire Sacred Word; and, 
in 1830, 59,518; in 1831, 68,379; forming 
a total of 127,897 copies of that portion 
of Divine Revelation, in which ‘life and 
immortality’ are especially ‘ brought to 
light.’ Of prayer-books and psalters, dur- 
ing the same period, the very consider- 
able number of 324,307 copies,. viz.: in 
1850, 161,464; and in 1851, 162,843; of 
the homilies, and other religious tracts, 
the prodigious number of 2,725,930, sent 
abroad into every side and corner of the 
land—the cottage, the school, the hospital, 
the prison.” 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The Louth auxiliary Bible Society held 
their annual meeting on Thursday the 7th 
instant, in the Guildhall in Louth. The 
Rev. R. Cholmeley, of Wainfleet, in the 
chair, The collections amounted to about 
261. 

Early on Friday, the ist inst., nearly the 
whole of the roof of St. Michael's Church, 
in Stamford, fell into a mass of ruins, which 
was occasioned by an attempt to widen the 
span of the arches, by diminishing the 
number of pillars. Some of these pillars 
which were removed had given support to 
the tower of the church. The danger of 
its falling in was now so seriously appre- 
hended, that every effort was made, under 
the direction of experienced architects, to 
prop up the tower; but owing to a heavy 
rain which set in last week, the whole of 
the roof and part of the parapet fell in, and 
the church is now a mere heap of ruins. 
According to the present aspect of things 
a charge of at least 3000/. will be incurred 
im restoring the church and the tower, 
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every stone of which, it seems, must be 
taken down. 


“MIDDLESEX, 


The annual examination of the Merchant 
Tailors’ School took place on Monday, the 
11th instant, before the Master and War- 
dens of the Company, and the President 
and Fellows of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
when Messrs. Russell, Hessey, and Morell, 
were elected Scholars of St. John’s College. 
The ten guinea prize, for the best Latin 
Poem, was awarded to Mr. Hessey; and 
that for the best English Poem, to Mr. 
Burrows. 

Metropolitan Charity Schools. —On Thurs- 
day, the 7th inst., the children educated at 
the different charity schools of the metro- 
polis attended the anniversary celebration 
of Divine Worship in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The scene upon this, as upon so many pre- 
vious occasions, was peculiarly grand and 
imposing. he doors of the Cathedral were 
opened at ten, and a few minutes before 
twelve the several schools, both male and 
female, had assembled under the dome, 
The ig tn of the children, as they sat 
ranged in numberless compartments, and 
dressed with neatness, was such as must 
have excited admiration in the mind of 
every foreigner present. The congregation 
was exceedingly numerous, and the space 
round the pulpit crowded to excess. The 
Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress at- 
tended, and every pew adjacent was 
thronged with occupants. Mr. Attwood 
presided at the organ. The Bishop of 
Carlisle preached on the occasion. The 
friends and supporters of the institution 
dined together at the London Coffee House; 
the Lord Mafor presided on the occasion, 
and was supported on his right by the 
Bishop of Carlisle and the Rey. W. Parker, 


Parish Emigration.—On Thursday morn- 
ing, the 7th inst., at half-past seven o’clock, 
twenty-four female paupers of St. Maryle- 
bone parish, who have been for a long time 
past inmates of the workhouse, took their 
departure, on their way to Van Dieman’s 
Land, to which place they had volunteered 
to expatriate themselves. They were all 
healthy-looking young women, between 
sixteen and twenty-five years of age, and 
except at the moment of departure, seemed 
in buoyant spirits. A number of their 
friends assembled to wish them good-bye. 
On Sunday last, a suitable discourse on the 
occasion was delivered in the chapel of the 
workhouse, by the Rev. Mr. Schofield, the 
officiating minister, to which they paid 
great attention, and seemed conaihby af- 
fected, the whole of them shedding tears. 


On Wednesday, May 9th, a new Chapel 
was consecrated at Whetstone, in the 
parish of Finchley, by the Lord Bishop of 
London. His a preached from 
St. John, iv. 24. This Chapel, at a ve 
considerable distance ffom' the paris 
church, promises to be of great benefit to 
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the neighbourhood ; and owes its erection 
chiefly to the exertions of the Bishop and 
of Mr. Blaxendale, of Whetstone. The 
Rev. Mr. Heath has been appointed Minis- 
ter. 

Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. —On Wednesday, May ¢2nd, a meet- 
ing was held in the Sunday School Room, 
Edmonton, for the purpose of forming a 
district committee for the parish of Ed- 
monton and neighbourhood, under the 
patronage of the Lord Bishop of London ; 
the Rev. Dawson Warren, Vicar, in the 
chair. The meeting was addressed by the 
Rev. Messrs. Ayre, Sale, and Bissland, and 
by H. P. Powys, Esq., J. D. Taylor, 
Esq., H. Desborough, Esq., the Rev. 
Kk. B. Warren, Secretary, and the Rev. 
J. L. Wallace, Treasurer. 

Church Missionary Society.—On Friday, 
June 15th, the eleventh annual meeting 
of the kdmonton Church Missionary 
Society was held in the Sunday School 
Room; the Rev. John Ayre, Curate, in 
the chair. The Meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Thomas Woodrooffe, Secretary of 
the Parent Society; the Rev. Messrs. 
Ruell, J. Harding, {. Harding, Bissland, 
Sale, and E. B. Warren. 

St. Alban’s Abbey.—A Public Meeting 
was held on the 15th June, at the 
Thatched House Tavern, for the purpose 
of devising the necessary measures for pre- 
serving this venerable structure. The 
Bishop of London took the Chair. His 
Lordship instanced the liberality of the 
public in regard to York Minster, and the 
Ladye Chapel, Southwark, and expressed 
his hope that sufficient funds might be 
ruised to put the Abbey in such a state of 
repair that it would be preserved for cen- 
turies to come. He, for one, would be 
happy to give his mite towards such a de- 
sirable object. ‘Ihe Earl of Verulam said 
that it required 14,0001, to repair it. Seve- 
ral resolutions were then entered into, in 
accordance with the object of the Meeting, 
recommending, among other matters, that 
an appeal be forthwith made to the public 
with a view to raise the necessary funds. 
The resolutions having been carried, and 
several gentlemen having addressed the 
Meeting, the sum of 1000/. was imme- 
diately subscribed. 

The Gazette of Friday, the 8th inst., con- 
tains an order fora Form of Prayer and 
thanksgiving to be read in all Churches in 
Great Britain and Lreland, on the cessation 
of the Cholera, 

The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has recently resolved to present 
any National School with the sum of five 
pounds for a School Library, which will 

purchase books from their catalogue to the 
same amount from its own funds. 

The Committee of the Refuge for the 
Destitute, Hackney Road, have deter- 





mined to give facility to the emigration of 


females to New South Wates. i he toevern- 


ment grant 81., and the Committee, on 
payment of 151. more (together 23/.), en- 
gage to make all the requisite arrangements 
tor shipping each individual to the colony, 
and providing for them on their arrival, 
until they obtain situations. 

A new Church is now building in Bur- 
leigh Street, in the Strand, under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. Savage, the architect, 

London Female Penitentiary.—The twen- 
ty-fifth Anniversary Meeting was held on 
Friday, the 8th June, at the Society's 
House, Pentonville; Lord Henley in the 
Chair.—From the Repert, it appeared 
that the number of applicants during the 
past year was 225, but owing to the limited 
state of the funds only 89 could be admitted, 
One hundred and ten were now under the 
care of the Institution, and 1858 had been 
received since its establishment. In the 
mouth of April last, forty-two of the in- 
mates emigrated to Van Dieman’s Land, 
Government having had a free passage 
provided for them. The receipts of the 
past year amounted to 2732/. 7s. Sd., of 
which 783. 58. 3d. was the produce of the 
industry of the inmates; the expenditure 
was 2159/, 12s, Od., leaving a balance of 
156/. Gs. 5d. in the Treasurer’s hands; but 
there were debts against the Institution, 
amounting to 704. 18s. 6d. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Ecclesiustical Revenue. In his charge to 
the Clergy of the southern part of the Arch- 
deaconry of Nottingham, on Tuesday, the 
5th inst., at St. Mary’s Church, Notting- 
ham, the Venerable Archdeacon Wilkins 
alluded to the Royal Commission, which 
it was understood was about to be issued 
for a new valuation of all Ecclesiastical 
property, and observed that the Clergy 
would rejoice in such a step being taken, 
as it would serve to confute the enormous 
exaggerations which had been circulated 
on the subject. The annual income of the 
English Church did not exceed two mil- 
lions and a quarter, while that of Ireland 
did not amount to one million, 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The collection, on the 27th ult., in the 
Parish Church of St. Thomas, after a very 
able sermon by the Rev. Mr. Sewell, i 
behalf of the Girls’ School in that parish, 
amounted to S14. 7s. 5d. It musthave been 
highly gratifying to see the church so well 
attended, and to have found that their School 
is countenanced and supported by indivi- 
duals trom all parts of Oxford. 





SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Consecration of Weston Church.— The 
new church at Weston, near Bath, was 
consecrated (as required by the Act © 
Parliament under which it was built) om 
Friday, the 8th inst. 

The Lord Bishop of the Diocese entered 
the west door, tollowed by above twenty 
of the neighbouring clergy. ‘Lhe prayer 
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were read by the Rev. Mr. Bond, the vicar 
of the parish ; and the Communion Ser- 
vice by the Bishop, assisted by the Rev. 
Prebendary Vanbrugh, who officiated as 
chaplain, and the Rev. the Rector of Bath, 
us surrogate. His Lordship preached from 
Leviticus xix. 50; and a collection was 
made at the doors, amounting to 53/, The 
music, consisting of Handel’s anthem “‘ Lift 
up your heads,” the 100th Psalm, and the 
Hallelujah Chorus, was executed in a 
manner to reflect great credit upon the 
choir of the parish. 

Desecration of the Sabbath.—An address 
to the “King, from the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Bristol and its vicinity, is 
about to be presented, praying his Ma- 
jesty to enforce a more religious obser- 
vance of the Lord’s-day among his subjects. 

Bristol.—Lancasterian School. —A public 
examination of the children in this school 
took place on Thursday, the 7th inst., at 
the building appropriated to the purpose 
in Redcross Street. From the Annual Re- 
port of the Committee, we learn that “ in 
the female department there are 134 scho- 
lars under instruction, of whom the aver- 
age attendance has been 82 during the 
year; and, since the commencement of 
the year, 193 have been received, which, 
added to those before under its care, make 
a total of 2594. Inthe boys’ school there 
are 335 scholars, and of them the general 
attendance has been 260: during the year 
502 boys have been admitted, and these, 
added to former admissions, make the 
number 8746.” ; 

Bridgewater, June 4th.— A vestry meet- 
ing was held on Friday, for the purpose of 
taking steps to erect galleries at the west 
end of the church, for the several charity 
schools in this town—the Rev. Dr. Wollen 
in the chair; when it was resolved, that 
a subscription having been raised tor the 
above purpose, the parish do consent that a 
faculty be obtained (no expense being in- 
curred by the parish) forerecting the gal- 
leries, and that the galleries be not appro- 
priated to any other purpose, without the 
parish provide, by faculty, for the perma- 
nent accommodation of the charity children, 
to the satisfaction of the vicar and all the 
churchwardens for the time being. The 
corporation very handsomely subscribed 
the sum of thirty pounds towards carrying 
this desirable object into effect. 

Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.—The Eighteenth Anniversary Meet- 
ing of the Taunton and Dunster District 
Committee of the Society for Promoting 

iristian Knowledge, was held on the 
16th of May, at the Society’s Depository, 

Holway Lane, ‘Taunton; C. Cookson, 
Esq.. in the chair. The Report of the 
Select Committee was altogether of the 
most satisfactory nature. The distribu- 
tion of books for 1831 amounted to the 
unprecedented total of 13,618! being 5269 
yond the preceding year, and 2924 be- 
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yond the issues of any former year. Nor 
was this large increase confined merely to 
the smaller works; on the contrary, the 
supply of bibles, testaments, common 
prayer-books, and psalters, was nearly 
doubled. One resolution sanctioned a still 
further reduction in the prices of various 
sizes of the Society's bibles, testaments, 
common prayer-books, and psalters, when 
sold to members of the Parent Society, sub- 
scribing also not less than half-a-guinea 
yearly to the District Fund. 

Yeovil. — The Venerable Archdeacon 
Law held his Annual Visitation in this 
town on Thursday, 24th May. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. W.H.Trim, 
Rector for Sandford Orcas, from 1 Cor. iv. 
1,2. As soon as the service was con- 
cluded, a charge was delivered by the 
Archdeacon to the clergy present. He 
called upon his reverend brethren to 
look around upon the signs of the times. 
‘Their prospects were now indeed gloomy. 
The future, as far as the establishment 
was concerned, bore a threatening aspect. 
During the times that the ties between 
church and state had remained unbroken, 
the country had long prospered; but re- 
cently, enactments, which our ancestors 
had passed in their wisdom for the security 
and permanence of the national church, 
had been gradually swept away; and now 
that the out-works were carried, did not 
the unanimity which existed amongst 
those who were most directly opposed to 
the existence of a church establishment 
afford some grounds for alarm lest the 
fortress itself should next be attempted ? 
But they, his reverend brethren, were the 
men who néw stood, as it were, in the 
breach ; and he would remind them, that, 
whatever changes might take place, no- 
thing could absolve them from the duties 
which they had undertaken. To the faith- 
ful minister of Christ not only was his 
course appointed here, but a crown of 
rejoi ing laid up for him hereafter. ‘* We 
never recollect,” says our correspondent, 
‘‘to have heard an address so full of 
Christian charity and gentleness, or argu- 
ments so forcibly, and yet so mildly, ex- 
pressed. Each sentence seemed to strike 
deeply upon the conviction of the persons 
present.” A numerous body of the clergy 
attended ; and we understand that the 
charge will be published.—Dorset County 
Chronicle. 

Bath College—A number of literary and 
scientific gentlemen in Bath have made 
arrangements for commencing a course of 
academical instruction on a more extensive 
scale than is usually embraced by scho- 
lastic institutions. 

‘Lhe foundation stone of a new Church at 
Coombe Down, was laid by Mrs. Partis, 
on Tuesday, May 22d, on which occasion a 
suitable prayer was offered by the Rev. W. 
Batchellor, and the childred of the Down 
School sung the 190th Psalm. 
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526 EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The inhabitants of Darley Dale have 
presented a very handsome and valuable 
service of plate to the Rey. S. C. Saxton, 
curate of the parish. The service consists 
of the following useful and necessary 
articles: A tea pot, coffee pot, sugar 
basin, cream ewer, sugar tongs, and a 
dozen tea spoons. The whole of the arti- 
cles were manufactured by Messrs. Gains- 
ford, Fenton, and Co., Sheffield, and were 
finished in a very neat manner. This 
present was made to the Rev. Gentleman 
as a marriage gift, in token of affectionate 
regard, and in gratitude for the faithful 
discharge of his ministerial duties during 
the space of twelve years. 

SUFFOLK. 

The Rev. William Kirby having been 
fifty years resident at Barham, of which 
parish he is Rector, and also a Member of 
the Book Club at Claydon for the same 
number of years, the jubilee was celebrated 
on Monday, 4th inst., at Claydon Crown, 
by the Members of the above Society, who 
testified their esteem for him by the pre- 
sentation of a handsome piece of plate. 
It would be difficult to determine which 
received the greatest pleasure—the pre- 
senters of the plate, or their justly re- 
spected, beloved pastor. 


WILTSHIRE, 

At the Wiltshire Horticultural Show at 
Devizes, for the month of May, seven prizes 
were awarded to cottagers for cabbages, let- 
tuces, herbs, and flowers. At the Frome 
(Somerset ) ditto, the same number of prizes 
were given for cabbages, potatoes, and 
flowers. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The Bishop of Worcester has procured, 
from the ‘“‘Society for the Relief of Dis- 
tressed Manufacturers,” grants amounting 
to 3501. for the benefit of the distressed 
manufacturers at Kidderminster. 


YORKSHIRE, 

The Visitation.—On June 6th, the Rev. 
Robert Sutton, M.A., Official of the Ve- 
nerable Robert Markham, Archdeacon of 
the Archdeaconry of York, and the West 
Riding, held a Visitation in the Parish 
Church of Leeds. Prayers were read by 
the Rev. James Layton Brown, curate of 
the Parish Church, and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. James Fawcett, 
M.A., incumbent of the District Church 
of St. Mark, at Woodhouse, near this town. 
The Rev. Gentleman delivered a discourse 
peculiarly appropriate for the occasion from 
the First Epistle of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians, the 4th chapter, and the 1st and 
2nd verses,—‘* Let a man so account of us 
as of the ministers of Christ, and stewards 
of the mysteries of God. Moreover it is 
required in stewards that a man be found 
faithful.” 


Triennial Visitation.—The Lord Bishop 
of this diocese will hold confirmations at 
the times and places undermentioned :— 

Preston, Thursday, July 5th, eight in 

the morning. 

Todmorden, Monday, July 2nd, three in 

the afternoon. 

Accrington, Tuesday, July 3rd, three in 

the afternoon. 

Burnley, Tuesday, July 3rd, ten in the 

morning. 

Blackburn, Wednesday, July 4th, nine 

in the morning. 

Ordination.—His Grace the Archbishop 
of York intends to hold a general Ordina- 
tion at Bishopthorpe, on Sunday, the 29th 
day of July next. The Candidates are re- 
quired to send in their papers (which must 
be strictly conformable to the regulations 
now in force) on or before Saturday, the 
14th of July, and appear there themselves 
on the Thursday preceding the Ordination, 
by ten o'clock in the morning.—Bishop- 
thorpe, 4th June, 1832. 

A péetit.on to the House of Commons 
against that clause in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s bill for regulating pluralities 
which allows bishops to grant licences for 
the holding of livings thirty miles apart, 
has been signed by many of the members of 
the Church of England resident in Y ork. 

Visitation. —On Thursday, the 7th inst., 
was holden at Wakefield the Annual \ isita- 
tion of the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
the West Riding for the Deanery of Pon- 
tefract. The venerable gentleman himself 
was not present, in consequence, we pre- 
sume, of a recent afflictive family misfor- 
tune. Anappropriate sermon was preached 
on the occasion by the Rev. F. Custance, 
incumbent of Ripponden, from 1. Tim. iv, 
16,—‘* Take heed unto thyself and the doc- 
trine.” 

SCOTLAND, 

We understand that Dr. Chalmers, the Mo- 
derator of the last General Assembly, declined 
the honour of dining with the Commissioner 
on Sabbath, during the sittings of the Assembly, 
and omitted the usual Moderator’s breakfasts 
on that day. The Commissioner, Lord Bel- 
haven, is said to have expressed himself per- 
fectly satisfied with the reasons of the Mode- 
rator, and to have been gratified with so fine 
an instance of consistent adherence to the 
principles of the Church of Scotland, regard- 
ing the sanctity of the Lord’s-day.— Scottish 
Guardian. 

It is rumoured that the Rev. Mr. Marshall, 
of the Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh, has been 
offered Mr. Irving’s chapel in London, with 
security for a stipend of 1000/. per annum. 
The Rev. Gentleman has just returned from 
the metropolis, where he has been officiating 10 
consequence of Mr. Irving's deposition. — Cale 
donian Mercury. 

The General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland having removed the Rev. Mr. Dow 
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from the Church and) cae of Tongland, in 
the presbytery of Kircuc 

of his propagation and defence of Mr. Irving's 
heresy, his Majesty has appointed the Rev. 
Dugald Williamson to the vacant parish, 


bright, in consequence 





IRELAND, 
A very handsome address, which has since 


been beautifully engrossed on vellum, was 


adopted at a public meeting in Garvagh, by 
the parishioners of Errigal, and is to be pre- 
sented to the Rev. Robert Alexander, on his 
promotion to the Rectory of Aghadowey. 

The Inhabitants of Roscrea, with the Hon. 
Francis A. Prittie, have addressed the Rev. 
Mr. Higgins on the organized hostility to the 
payment of tithes at this crisis, declaring they 
will pay forthwith all claims upon them for 
tithe. — Cork Constitution, June 14th. 

Death of Lord Brandon.—This event took 

lace at Nice, on the 3rd of last month. His 
Lendehin, who was a clergyman, and Rector 
of the large and lucrative Union of Castleisland, 
in the County of Kerry, resided for the last two 
years on the continent, for the benefit of his 
health, He was head of the old and distin- 
guished family of Crosbie, in that county. He 
was a man of a superior order of mind, and of 


great literary attainments. He was very much 
respected and liked by those who enjoyed his 
friendship. His affections were singularly 
warm, and his notions of justice were remark- 
bly rigid. He was a 
youth, and was distinguished for his singular 
acuteness and perception. He was originally 
a barrister, and for the last twenty years 
resided chiefly at his romantic cottage, at the 


t traveller in his 


Upper Lakes of Killarney. His title descends 
to the representative of the Crosbies, of Ardfert 
Abbey. His death occasions a vacancy in the 
Irish Peerage, and gives great Church patron- 
age to the Trish Government. His Lordship 
left an only daughter. 

The Hon. Sidney Herbert, next brother 
by half-blood to the Earl of Pembroke, has 
just come of age, and taken possession of 
the vast property left him by his father. 
He has been visiting his estates in Ireland, 
and the munificent acts of generosity to- 
wards the poor performed by this youn 
gentleman during his residence in the Irish 
capital, where some of his chief estates lie, 
are represented to have been the theme of 
general admiration. He directed SOO. to 
be distributed in Booterstown, beside con- 
tributing to almost all the charitable insti- 
tutions in Dublin. 


NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Messiah, a Poem, by Robert Montgomery, 
2nd edition. 

New Selection of Hymns. 12mo._ 5s. 6d. 

The Village Poor House, by a Country Curate. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Mayer on Atonement. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/, 14s, 6d. 

Beachcroft’s Four Sermons. 2s. 6d. 

— Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. 12mo. 
3s. 6d, 

Progress of Truth, and other Poems. By the 
Rev. J. Jones. 12mo. 5s. 

Bishop of Chester's St. Luke. 8vo. 9s. 

Sermons by A. B. Evans, B.D. 8vo. 12s. 

_pernends Creed and Ethics of the Jews, 8vo. 
1/, 1s, 

Archdeacon Wilkins’s Charge to the Clergy of 
Nottingham. 1s. 6d. 


IN THE PRESS, 


The Devotional Letters and Sacramental Me- 
ditations of Dr. Philip Doddridge. 

A Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, of 
The Book of Private Prayer ; adapted for the use 
of Members of the Established Church. 

A Manual of the Baronetage of the British 
Empire ; comprising a Correct List of the Exist- 
ing Members of the Four Different Orders of that 
Noble and Hereditary Institution ; together with 
an Abstract of its Immunities, Insignia, Prece- 
dencies, &c., by R. B. 

The Invalid’s Help to Prayer and Meditation ; 
containing a variety of Prayers adapted to all 





sorts and conditions of men; with Ejaculations, 
Appropriate Texts of Scripture, and Further Di- 
rections for Proper Reading, attached to each 
case. To which are added, Prayers, &c., in be- 
half, and on the loss of Relatives and Friends. 
By the Rev, E, P. Hannam, M.A., author of the 
** Hospital Manual,” and Curate of the New 
Church, Saint Pancras, Middlesex. 12mo. 

An Essay on the Ministry of Local or Lay 
Preachers ; with Observations designed to point 
out the Capabilities, Means of Improvement, and 
Usefulness of that Class of Ministers. By Wil- 
liam Robinson. 

A Fac-simile of the celebrated Hymn, ‘‘ From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” &c. by the late 
Bishop Heber, lithographed by Mr. Martin, and 
accompanied with an Historical Anecdote, 

A History of the Nonconformist Churches and 
Ministers in Yorkshire. By the Rev. Thiomas 
Scales. 

A Second Volume of Professor Schlegel’s Edi- 
tion of the Raymana will appear with the First 
Latin Translation. 

A Second Edition of the Messiah. By the Au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Omnipresence of the Deity.” 

Views of the River Fleet; from Drawings by 
Anthony Crosby ; with Historical Notices from 
the earliest periods to the present time, June, 

1832. 1 vol. 4to. 

A Weekly Miscellany to be conducted by Mr. 
Pinnock. 

The Weekly Cabinet of Antiquarian Literature, 
by distinguished Writers. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 


FROM MAY 24 To suNF 23, 1852. 








3 per ct. Consols, le Red. 3 per cent. | Red.3\y per cent. | New 344 percent. | 4 per cent. 1926, 








101 


5 gy eves 86 
100; 


Lowest... = 


84 346 
834 


92h 


903 Shut. 


Highest..... 165 
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DO Sm 


| Long Anns. he Bank Stock. | India Stock. . |e Exchequer Bills. is. | India Bonds, 


2044 2 pm. 1 pm. 
Lowest....... 165 Ch eee Ghat. 6 Poet eel 3 dis. 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury, 





ee — —— a a ee 








| Price, | Div. | | Price. Dir. 
Grand Junction Canal .......... 229 | 12 | Chartered Gas Co............ ovee| 00.10} § 
Birmingham do..............+..+. | 238 | 12.10 | Imperial Fire do...............0. 102 | 5.5 
Ellesmere and Chester do. ..... 77 | 3.15 Atlas Assurance Co. ............ 10.10, 10 
Huddersfield do. ................6. 22 | 1 | British Commercial do.......... 5.5 | 5.6 
Leeds and Liverpool do......... 450 | 20 | London Dock do. ...........000 66 | 3 
Oxford do. .......... Sieneiniawiens | 535 | 32 St. Katherine Dock do. ...... a 
POINT GD, cc cncccoccccnsaccases 17. | 13.6 Albion Insurance do........... | 69 | 3.10 
Stafford and Worcester do. .... 452 32 Royal Exchange do. ............ | 173 5 
Trent and Mersey do. ......... 635 37.10 | West Middlesex Water Works.| 73 3 
Liverpool and Manch. Railway 198 | 9 Ny CRS ncciscscsccsséanss | 8 0 3 





LONDON MARKETS, 





CORN EXCHANGE, Monpay, JuNE 25. 





Enattsn, per quarter & 6 fs ee 
og SE ee 46 a G64 | Grey Peas........ccccccses acdeceesesseess 32 a 35 
RE CI banesducsaewnnianbinsindcieds ee oe 8 nnn ere o4 a 36 
Pe Ritedwiahetiusriadocaticcsscsaccbessions et Wee ee bb eetisiisndecacigiascciacian 35 a 37 
Bar ley ( Grinding )........... esecsecees DWE | Ci RG ven vsccaticcccastesececces 25 a 27 
MMM D 'nidssischavedeonaneecte 33 a 36 SNE dattbtncnintneinnsaeekuadinniel 22 a 24 
Ly, Seo vee. OO a 3S | WOU sieneninvecsininasniuieiaped sestnaes 18 a 24 
ID . pacchunnsuaetacsceunicageiaestion 32 a 36 | Flour (per sack)............cccseeseeeee 45 a 60 





PRICE OF HOPS, per Cwt. 
ae & f. 5S | i oa 


NE Bic cuss ey ee Sm ) bs |= eee ie bili .. B12 to 6 10 
Ee arn Oe ! SE eer eee 0 Oto 0 
East Kent......... sslinscilpasliecniclies 4 0to 715 


SMITHFIELD.—June 25. 
To sink the Offal per stone of SIb. 


sw @ -o a, s. @. &¢ 
ee ae ee BS DF GI Wink eshnscencrstmtccsectane 3 2a4 4 
BNE dives ssccsdocsessconcccases 110 a2 0} Suckling Calves......... (each) 12 0 a30 0 
Prime Sheep ............. eenebese 3 .8a4 ; i. _e- iantiendonenunennnnts 3 .6a4 8 
a le SE TEI OE 2 2a2 Quarter-old Store Pigs. each 12 0 al18 0 
BMI vegetestneveysiqusctsoveriscves 4 2a6 9 


LIVE CATTLE AT MARKET. 
Beasts, 2,727 | Sheep and Lambs, 19,120 | Calves, 270 | Pigs, 150. 


